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p MADAM, 
HE Allzrums and Apprehenſiins 
k which attend Amyuition were wholly 
1 trangers unto me, before I was in- 
d ( flamed with the Paſſion of aſpiring 


to lay ſomething at your Ladyſhips Fect,as might 
4þ b: worthy of your acceptance. But when I medi- 
a tate the many Iluftrrons Qualities that conſpire 
=; to the compoſing your Ladiſhips Charatter , When 
I meditate all the Glorys of your Birth and Alti- 
anee, tho T am loſt in the dazzling Contempl + 
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The Epiſtle 
tron, yet I ſtreight grow ſenſible, there can be 
no Sacrifice wortby of the honour of your allow- 
ance, Nevertheleſs being hurried away by the 
rapid ſtream of the Engliſh Afedions, I cannot 
Jorhear ſhowing my zeal in this Encounter #1#r hold 
from falling in with the univerſal acclamations, 
For ſince the happy Union of two ſuch great Fa- 
milys, the whole Kingdom us fallen in Love 
with you, and with the higheſt r:ſpe&.adores thoſe 
Charms that could be the occaſion of. fo grateful 
and mighty a wark,, + as to make the O1nionds 
and Hides as near in Blond, as they were before 
in Greatneſs and Loyalty ! All perſons look up- 
on you with joy, and promiſe themſelves and their 
Poſterity, a ſure and continued happineſs, when 
they think that by this Marriage, there will ne- 
ver an Oflory be wanting in this Land 19 defend 
its Zuiet, | advance its Glory, and eſtabliſh it 
200 upon laſting Foundations. And ſome in the 
®xtaſtes that are cauſed by th:ſe reflefiovs, cry 
out, that it muſt needs pleaſe the Ghoſt, and if 
with Reverence to Heaven it may be ſafely ſaid, 
add to the joys of that great Hero, whoſe loſs 
zwe all mourn and regret, when he lookg down 
and aſſures himſelf, that from ſo beautiful a 
Boay, adorn'd with a Mind ſo rich in Goodneſs, 
toere muſt ſpring up a Noble Progeny, who will 
imitate the unparallel'd Vertues of their Anct- 
ſtars, aud propagate their Fame and Honour to 
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Eternity. All thoſe who bave been bleſed with 
your Ladyſhips fight and converſe, do acknors- - 
ledge that you poſſeſs in a ſovereign degree, all 
Accompliſhments of Beauty and Vertue.Tou are the 
object of all Peoples admiration, and when they 
look, up to you» they preſently . conclude,” that 
Nature laid aſide the care of the reſt of your Sex, 
while ſhe was employed in framing ſo many ex- 
cellencies which ſhe intended as ber Maſterpiece, 
and has not fail'd of her defign. Every ſtroke 
ſhe drew was with ber moſt exati Shill, and 
when ſhe bad finiſh'd every Line and every Fea- 
ture, ſhe prided ber ſelf in her own WW, orkmanſhip, 
and in a Tranſport, if I may ſay it, pronounced, 
That all was good, in the words of her own 
Creatour. And yet, as if Beauty was tobe the 
leaſt of your Ladyſhips Perfefiions, Vow, Madam, 
are no leſs admired for your Wit and for your 
Vertue, than for your outrvard advantages, 
So as that when we conſ:der the Root from 
whence you ſpring 5 and refleft #þon - all 
thoſe Great and Good Adtions of Tonr Family, 
with the many inſtances your Ladiſhip bas already 
given of a beiiizn and generons d:ſpoſition, we may 
for a while, think that it was impoſſible for you to 
be otherwiſe, ard that all your Perfe&ions were 
ewing to your ExtraGion, and that you bad on- 
ly the Bleſſing of an Hereditary Goodneſs but 
when we ſee that as you come wp to 4 riper Age, 
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The Epiſtle 
"ſo you continue to deſpiſe and ſubdne all the 
Temptations which do conſtantly befiege Greatneſ}, 
when we ſee that the nearer your Wit and Reaſon, 
as well as Beauty; approach to e:mſummation, you 
redouble your Triumphs over the Vanities of 
Youth,and even in the bloſſom of 1.uth it ſelfput to 
deſpair all emulation of thoſe who are far advanc'd 
in Years, we readily yield, that it is in Tour La- 
dyſhip, as well an af of Choice and Fudg- 
ment, as au Inclination to he Vertuous, Good- 
neſs it ſelf is obliged to you, Madam \ for you 
mult endear it to all by ſo Charming an Ex- 
ample, and be a means of promoting its Em» 
pire in the World, when it is ſeen to have ſo 
Tlluftrious a Votary. But how large ſoever 
a Dominion this vaſt Scene of Beauty and Me- 
rit may gain you in the Hearts of Mankind, there 
are many whom the reflefion of all theſe ado- 
rable Dnalitics does put into a kind of Confter- 
vation. The Beauties of the Age;Madam, who are 
in poſſeſſion of the Vogne, and diſpute with one 
another the Sovereignty, are alarumed, and find 
they muſt all ſubmit to your Ladyſhips Prerogative, 
and their Empire decay according as you grow up. 
The Painters who are ſo ready to flatter even the 
beft Faces, deſpair of ever being able to d» you 
Fuſtice, The Panegyriſis 100, who ſo abound 
in Incenſe, find they have none worthy to be 
offered to. ſuch oShvins, and that it is impoſſible 
for 
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for them to expreſs the mighty Ideas which ſo glo- 
riout a ſpeculation does create. But notwithſtand- 
ing the defeat of the one, and want of Art and 
Capacity in the other, they all joyn in wiſhing 
you due Eulogies, and that all thoſe great 
Genius's of Antiquity, who exhauſted their 
Fancys in Fabulous Deſcriptions , were now 
revived and re-aſſembled for the making an ini- 
mitable piece, by only Copying and imitating Na- 
twre exally in your Ladyſhip. But, Madam, 
amongſt the general acclamations of the whole 
Kingdom, a Foreign Lady, the Darling and De- 
light of the French Court begs admittance, a- 
mongſt the reſt of your Votaries, to pay ber Duty 
to your Caryhip, and implores your gracious ace 
ceptance of ber Homage. Tho ſhe appears not in 
ber Native Dreſs, ſhe is a Perſon of that Quali- 
ty, ſo well bred, ſo Famous throughout all Eve 
rope for Chaſtity of Stile, innocence of Converſa« 
tion, cleanneſs of Fancy, and ſolidity of Judg- 
ment, in ber ſeveral Elegant Writings, that. for 
many Tears ſhe has been the Envy of the greateſt 
Wits of the Age, and in one Compoſmre carried 
the Garland from all the French Academy, 
Wherefore I hope, Madam, that ſo entertaining a 
Companion may obtain the honour of your Ladye 
ſhips Proteion and Acquaintance \ and that being 
endued with ſuch advantageous Talents, (he 
may ſometimes contribute to your Diverſion, and 
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be a means of procuring Pardon for my taking 
this Occaſion to declare the moſt profound Reſ- 


ped, with which I am 


Madam, 


Your Ladyſhips 


Moſt Humble and 
Moſt obedient 


Servant 


F, SPENCE. 
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READ ER. 


Do not defign in this Addreſs, either to 

Commend, or Apologize for my Books 

For as no doubt, but Fame has oftentimes 

filPd your Ears with the Wonders of Ma- 
damoiſelle de Scudery's Pen, being without 
contradiftion, one of the beſt of the Age. So I 
»- | think ber Name alone, 4 an Encomium great 
enough, and a ſufficient Paſs-port for Wit in 
any Country. For I have heard very Able Per- 
ſons ſay, that Madamoilclle de Scudery never 
writ any thing but what was admirable, and 
E - | that nevertheleſs theſe Converſations are ber 
Maſter-piece. So that if ſome Extravagancies 
ſhould be ſpied out in this Work by the quick-eyed 
Critick, yet he knows, that Great Wits are 
never without them; and 1 fancy, you pay ſo 
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intire a Devotion to the Fair Sex, as eafily to 
excuſe ſuch, if any can be found : Eſpectally, 
when you conſider, that even in the Belt Faces 
you ever ſee ſomething, which you wiſh were 
otherwiſe. However, this I am defired to ſay, 
that ſuch kind of Unaccountable Surprizes 
may be intended to keep the Reader awake : 
And if the Lady ſhould dreſs up a Socrates in 
a Coat of Mail, its well known, this is not the 
firſt time a Philoſopher has prov'd a Souldier z 

and therefore no unreaſonable ſuppoſition in a | 
Compoſure of this kind. * 

So much for the Lady that wrote this Piece : 
But for the Gentleman, who rendred it into 
Engliſh, I am to tell you, that he being out of 
Town part of the time, this Work, was in the 
Preſs, it may happen to have ſome miſtakes, and 
wn-poliſh'd Places, which he would have refified 
and refined, had it paſs'd his review, and which | 
in a Book of this Nature, 1 hope your Good- 
neſs will Pardon; fince, bating them, you will 
find every where in it ſo much Satisfaction, as 
that if the Old Proverb be True, That Know- 
ledge makes one laugh, and Money makes 
one dance, we both may like the Company of 
theſe Converſations very well, but with this 
Difference, that you will be delirous to-ſiay 
therein, till its Broke up, and I forced to part 
from it with the ſooneſt, according to my preſent 
Occaſions, 2 
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CONVERSATION: 


S "Converſation is the bond of 
a!l humane Society , the great- 
elt pleaſure of well-bred People 3 

- and the moſt ordinary means of 
introducing into the World, not only Polite- 
neſs, but alſo the pureſt Morals, and the 
love of Glory and Vertue: Mcthinks, the 
Company cannot entertain themſelves more 
profitably, nor more agreeably, ſaid Cilenia, 
than in examining, what It is People callCon- 
verſation, For when Men only ſpeak ſtrictly 

according to the exigency of their Aﬀairs, it 

cannot be fo termed, The truth is, ſaid 

Amilcar, a Lawyer pleading a Cauſe 

at the Barrz a Merchant negotiating with 

another z a General of an Army giving 

Orders ; a King ſpeaking of Afairs of State 

in HisCouncil : all chis is not what ought to 

be (tiled Converſation, All thoſe People may 
diſcourſe well of their Intcrefts, and 

B Afﬀairs : 
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Aﬀairs : and yet not have that agreeable ta- 
lent of Converſation, which is the ſweeteſt 
charm of Life, and pzrhaps more rare than 
is bclieved. For my part I do not doubt of 
it at all, replied Ci/enia, but methinks, be- 
fore it can be well defined, wherein princi- 
pally conſiſts the Charm and Beauty of Con- 
verlation , *tis requiſite that all the perſons 
who compole this company, lhould remember 
the tedious Converſations which have moſt 
troubled them. You are in the right, ſaid 
Cerinta, for by remarking all that is tireſome, 
we may the better knov what is diverting : 
and to (ſhew you an example of it, added 
ſhe, I gave Yelterday a Family-Viſit, which 
made me do fuch Pennance, that it almoſt 
wearyed me to drcath. Do but imagine 
me in the mid(i of ten or twelve Women, 
who ſpoke of nothing clſc than of all their 
little Domeſtic cares, of the faults of their 
ſervants, of the good Qualities or. Vices ct 
their Children; and there was one Woman 
amongſt the relt who ſpent above an hour in 
relating from ſyllable to ſyllable the firſt 
tatlings of a Son of hers, but of three years 
old; You may now judge if I did not ſpend 
my time after a lamentable manner. I aſſure 
you, replied Nicanor, that I ſpent mine lit- 
tle- better than your ſelf, fince I happe- 
ncd to be engaged againlt my will among a 

COM- 
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company of Women you may. eaſily gueſs at, 
who ſpent the whole day only in ſpeaking 
well or ill of their Cloths, and in lying con- 
tinually as to the price, they coſt them, 
For ſome out of vanity. ſaid much more than 
was right, as I was informed by the leaſt 
filly of themall 3 and others, to be thought 
cunning and skilful, ſaid much 1:6. Inſo- 
much that I fpent the whole day in hearing 
{uch dull and pitiful impertincncics, that it 
makes me ſtill ſomething out of humour, 
As for my part, faid the lovely Athys, 1 
happened hfteen days ago to be with ſome 
Ladies, who though they have Wit enough, 
did ſtrangely importune me. For in ſhort, 
to ſpeak the truth, it was with thoſe Wo- 
men who are profcſſedly gallant , have 
but one intrigue, and an intrigue that ſo poſ{- 
eſſes them, that they think of nothing elſe. 
So that when you are not a Confident of 
their Amours, and happen into their Com- 
pany, you are uncalie your ſelf, and render 
them ſo likewiſe, And indecd, ſo long, as 1 
was with thoſe I ſpeak of, I heard them al- 
ways talking without underſtanding what 
they ſaid. For there was one on my right 
hand, telling anothcr who fate by her, that 
ſhe knew from very good hands, that fuch 
a Spark was broke off with fſach a La- 
dy, and was xc-ingaged with ſuch an 
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other. And another on my left, who,ſpeak- 
ing paſhonately to a Lady, a friend of hers, 
entertain'd her with the fillieſt inſipid things 
you ever heard. Aﬀeer all, ſaid (he, in a fret, 
the Lady, you know, ought not to boaſt that 
ſhe has depriv'd me of a Gallant, ſince her 
Conquelt conlitts only in a perſon I had dif. 
carded, But if the fancy takes me to recall 
him, I will do it fo effeftually ſhe ſhall 
never have him again while ſhe lives. On 
another fide, I heard ſome giving an account 
of a Collation they were treated at ; affe&- 
ing toſay with as much carncline(s, that it 
was mean and ſordid : as if they thought to 
have diminiſhed the Beauty of the Lady on 
whem it was beſtowed, by ſaying that her 
Lover was not magnificent enough. In ſhort, 
I muſt confeſs, that in my life I never had 
{o much impatience as I had that day. For 
my part, replied Czlenia, it I had been in 
your place, I would have found the invention 
of diverting my {clf at the expence of thoſe 
who would have made me done Pennance 
but 1 could not hinder being uneafie three 
days ago, with a Man and a Woman, whoſe 
Converſations are always upon two ſorts of 
things; that is to ſay, of the entire Gene- 
alogies of the Families of Mytelene 3 and all 
the circumſtances of their Ettates. For ina 
word, without it be on certain particular oc- 

calions, 
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cafions, what divertiſement is it to hear 
or a whole day together, Xcnocrates was the 
Son of Tryphon, Clidemus was the Offfpring 
ot Zenophanes , Zenophanes was the Iſſue of 
Tyrtews, and fo of the reſt? and what diver- 
tilement is thcr2 likewiſe to hear that 
ſuch a Houſe wherein you have no intereſt, 
wherein you never was, and whether you'll 
never go as long, as you live, was built by 
this Man, bought by that, exchanged 
by another, and that it is at preſent in the 
poſſcſhon of a Man. you never knew ? This 
is not very agreeable, without doubt, replied 
Alcew, but neither is it ſo mortifying, as to 
meet with thoſe People who are engaged 
in ſome troubl:{yme butine(s, and can {pesk 
of nothing elſe. And in truth, | found a 
while ago a Sea-Captain , who pretends 
Pittacus ovgnht to recompence him for a Ship. 
He held me three hours, not only in relating 
the reaſons he pretznded to have for the be- 
ing re-imburſed 3 but likew.ſe what might 
2 anſwered him, and what he could reply. 
And to make- me the better apprehend his 
loſſes, he tcll to tclling me the particulars of 
what his Ship colt him. For that purpoſe, 
he told me the names of thoſe whoa built it, 
and ſpecify'd to me all the parts of his Ship, 
one after the other, without any neceſſity, for 
the making me underſtand it was one of 
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the beſt and deareſt, and he had a great 
dcal of injuſtice done him. I muſt allow, ſaid 
Amithone, it is a great perſecution to 
meet with thoſe. fort of People, but to tell 
you the truth, thoſe grave and ſerious Con- 
verfations wherein no mirth is allowcd of, 
have ſomething ſo peſtering and heavy, that I | 
never happen into them without being taken 
with the Hezd-achs for the diſcourſe is al- 
ways upon the ſame note z they never laugh, 
and all is as preciſe and formal, as it you 
were at Church, I agree with you in what 
you ſay, ſaid 4this, but I muſt ſay, to the 
ſhame of our Sex, that the Men have a great 
advantage over us, as to Converſationzand to 
prove it, I need only tell the Company, that 
going to Lycidices Houle, I found her in her 
Mothers Chamber, where was ſo great 
a number of Women, there was hardly 
room for me, but there was not one Man, 
I cannot tell you after what manner all thoſe 
Ladies had their Wits turned that day,though 
{ome of them were very ingenious. But Lam 
conlirained to avow, that the Converſation 
was not very diverting : tor in ſhort, the dif- 
courſe was only of nauſeous trifles 3 and I may 
ſay, that in my life I never heard ſo many 
words, and (© little ſenſe. But happening to 
be near Lycidice, I could calily perceive how 
highly the relcnted it, I mult confels, I ob- 
lexicd 
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ſerved it with delight, fince it made her ſay 2 
hundred pleaſant things. As ſhe was very 
much wearicd with this tumultuous Conver® 
ſation, which ſo much grated upon her 
humour, there came in a Gentleman a Kinſ- 
man of hers, And this is remarkable, that 
though this Man is none of thoſe elevated 
Wits that are {5 rarc to be found, and that 
he was but of the order of common well- 
bred People, the Converſation changed on a 
ſudden, and became more regular , more in- 
genious, and more agreeable, though there 
was no other change in the company,than the 
coming in of a Man, who contributed but 
very little to the diſcourſe, But in ſhort,with- 
out being able to tell you the true reaſon, they 
fell to talk of other things 3 they talked much 
better 3 and thoſe very perſons who tyred me 
as well as Lycidice, diverted me extrcamly. 
However the Company being gone, I ſtayed 
alone with Lycidice, She no ſooner ſaw hcr 
{clf at liberty, than making her Mclancholly 
give way to Joy 3 Well Athir, ſaid ſhe to me, 
will you {till condemn me for preferring the 
Converſation ct Mcn before that of Wo- 
men? and are yoa not conlirained to allow, 
that who {hould write what fifteen or twen- 
ty Women ſay together, would make the 
worlt Book that ever was. I confeſs, ſaid 1 
to her, laughing, that it all was written.in 
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order that 1 have heard ſpoke to day,it would 
be a fantaſiical diſcourſe, For my'part, faid 
ſhe, there are ſome days that I am fo incenſed 
againſt my Sex that I am gricved to the very 
heart I am a Woman, principally when 
I happen into one of thoſe Converſations 
compoſed all of Dreſſes, Moveables, |cwels,and 
ſach like things. Not that, ſaid ſhe, I am a- 
gainlt their being made a ſubject of diſcourſe 3 
for in ſhort, I am ſometimes wcll enough 
dreſs'd to be glad to have it told I am fo : 
and my Cloths are ſometimes tne enough, 
and well cnough made, to take dclight in 
hearing 'em commended 3 but I would not 
have the Diſcomſe dwell upon thcle kind 
of things, but that they be ſpoken of galant- 
ly, and as by the by, without tranſports and 
application 3 and not as ſome Women do of 
my acquaintance, who ſpend all their life in 
ſuch like talk, and think of nothing elſe, and 
whoſe thoughts of thoſe things are likewiſe 
{> full of irrcſolutions, that I am of opinion, 
that at the end of their days they will nut 
have determined in their minds, whether 
Carnation becomes them better than Blew, or 
if Ycllow is more advantagious to thcm than 
Green. I mult confils that Lycidices dil- 
courſe made me laugh 3 and I found it fo 
much the more pleaſant, in that *tis true, 
that there is a Lady of my acquaintarce,who 

employs 
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employs all her Witonly in ſuch things 3 ne- 
ver talks of any thing elſe, and makes her 
greatelt glory confift in what ſurrounds her 
only ; that is to ſay, in the guilding of her 
Palace, in the.Magnifticence of her Furniture, 
| | in the bezuty of her Cloths.and in the richneſs 
' | of her Jewels. After having laughed at what 
Lycidice (aid, I would have detended Women 
| ingeneralz ard told her, I was perſwaded 
there are as many Men as Ladics,whoſe Con- 
verſation is difagreeable. There are many cf 
» | *em without doubt,rcplicd ſhe, whoſe company 
is inſupportable 3 but with this advantage, 
that we can eafier get rid of *em, and 
we' are not obliged to treat them with ſo ex+ 
act a Civility. But Athis, this is not tne” 
thing in diſpute, for what I tell you is, that 
the moſt amiable Women in the World, when 
they are a great number together, do hardly: 
ſay any thing that is to be: valued, and are 
more tired than it they were alone. But as 
for ſuch Men - as are civil and wcll bred, *cis 
not the ſame with them, their Converſation 
is not, without doubt, attended with fo 
much mirth when there are no Ladies, as 
when there are. But commonly, though it 
be' more ſerious, yet it is more rational 3 
and in ſhort,they can cafier b2 without us,than 
» | we without them, In the mean while this 
? | vexes me more than I can tell you, For my 
| B 5 part, 
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part, replied I, methinks I could live 
without thinking the time tedious, though 1 
ſhould never ſce any but my Female friends, 
provided they were all of the {ame ſtamp with 
Lycidice, I'll tell you, it you pleaſe, re- 
plicd (he, in anſwer to your civility, [I 
ſhould think the time as little tedious as your 
ſelf, if all mine were like my dear Athis + but 
it is requiſite at leaſt to add, provided I 
might ſce them but one, two, or three at the 
molt togcther 3 for to ſee twelve of em at 
a time, L ſhould rather chooſe to {ce no bo- 
dy. Yes, purſued ſhe, with the moſt pleating 
diſdain itraginable, though there were twelve 
Athises in the World,l would rut {ce them dai- 
ly all together,unleſs they were accompanied 
with two or thrce Men. For though you nc- 
ver ſay any thing but what is to the purpoſe, 
I am certain it there were twelve of you, you 
would laſh out into extravagancics 3 or at 
leatt, like- the relt, you would talk of ſuch 
kind of things which tignitie nothing, and 
make the Converſation ſo tedious, and Jan- 
guilhing. In hne, (aid the, what would you 
have mc {ay more than that, unleſs you are 
a great Hypocrite, you will be conltrained to 
allow, there i; I know not what, which 
Iam not capable of exprethng, that makes 
a well-bred Man rejoice and divert a compa- 
ny of Ladies- more than the lovc!liclt Woman 
Y U2Pon 
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upon Farth can do? Nay, Fll fay more, 
added the, for I maintain that when there arc 
but two Women together, it they are not 
in friendſhip with one another, they will di- 
vert ther ſolves lefs, than it cach of *m talk*d 
with 1 Man of Senſe, though they had never 
ſcen him before. Judge you now if I have 
not reaſon to murmur againft my Sex in ge- 
neral. Thoſe Converſations are without 
doubt = Jes us, replicd Amicar, but 
there are of another ſtamp which do likewiſe 
ſtravg: ly In ——_ me. Forl happencd to 
be oned iy at Syracuſe, with hve or fix Woe 
men, and two or thrce Men, who have got a 
fancy ehat for the rendring the Converſation 
agrccadle, "tis rcquilite © Jaugh cternally, 
Infomuch that as long as thoſe perſons are'to- 
gether, they do nothing, but laugh at all they 
ſay to one another, though it be not to over 
Flcafant. And thcy make fo great a noiſe, 
that they arc no longer able to — 
what is {noken in the company : and then 
they only 12vugh becauſe the relt ni with 
out knowing any other reaſon, However, 
they do it as heartily, as if they knew the oc- 
calion, and there had bcen ſome great 
jelf, Bur this is firange, that their Jaugh- 
mg is really ſometimes fo contagicus , 
one cannot binder the being taken with 
thcix Malady ; and happening to be one Gy 
Wil 
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with thoſe perpetual laughers, I-was ſo ex- 
celſively inſpired with their lavghter, that I 
laughed almoſt till I cry'd, without knowing 
why Idid ſo. But to ſpeak the truth, I was 
fo much - aſhamed of it within a Quarter of 
an Hour after, that it turn'd in a moment all 
my joy into vexation. Though there is a | 
great deal of folly in laughing, without rca- 
{on, faid Valeria, yet I ſhould not be fo un- 
calie in the company of ſuch ſort of Pcople, 
as to be with thoſe perſons, all whole Con- 
verſation conſiſts in long (ad, and lamentable 
ſtories, extreamly tedious. For in a word, I 
am acquainted witha Woman who knows all | | 
the tragical adventures, whole daily diſcourſe | - 
isa Book of Martyrs, and who ſpends all her 
time in deploring . the misfortunes of life, 
avd in relating lamentable things with a ſad 
and doleful voice, as if (he was paid for the 
bewailing all the Calamities cf the World, 
Let us not paſs over {o quickly, ſaid Plotina, 
the fault of too long relations, fincc in my 
Opinion, care ought to be taken not to accu- 
ſtome ones (ſelf toa perpetual tclling of Sto- 
ries, as I know ſome who never ſpeak but of 
what is paſt 3 and are always telling what 
they have ſeen, without ſaying any thing of 
what they ſee. The truth is, ſaid Amilcar, 
that ſometimes thoſe eternal ſory-tellers, are 
very much tobe dreaded : ſome of them are. 

Con» 
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Of Converſations \©Y 
confuſed, oiliers too long, ſome are ſo pettiſh. 
that they will never be interrupted 3 others, 
on the contrary, interrupt *cm{clves, and at 
the end, neither know what they have ſaid, 
nor what they would ſay. . But thoſe who 
tell things that are indifferent to the Compa- 
ny, and which of themſelves are not very a= 
greeable, are the moſt troubleſome of all the 
tale-telling tribe, I know likewiſe a Fami- 
ly, replied Cerinta, where the Converſation. 
is very irportunatez for you never meet 
with any there, but the little Occurrences of 
the Neighborhood, which the Courtiers that 
come thither by chance, have nothing, to do 
with, and which they neither underſtand,nor 
are affeted withalz and I remember very - 
well,l heard them there talk of a hundred lit- 
tle intrigues, which did not touch me atall, 
and the noiſe whereof extended no farther. 
than the Strect where they happened 3, and 
which bclidcs were {o little diverting, that I * 
thought *em very tedious, It is alſo a great 
Mortification, ſaid Nicanor,to fall into a great* 
Company where every one has a ſecret, prin- 
cipally when you have none, and you 
have nothing more to do than to liſten to the 
murmur. which thoſe make. who diſcourſe 
and whiſper in one anothers ear 3 and yet, if 
they were xeal ſecrets, added ſhe, I ſhould 
have patience 3 but it .,very often happens, 

that” 
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that thoſe things which are aid with (o much 


myſtery, are things of no account. I know 
likewiſe other People, added Alcers, who, in 
my mind, have ſomething, very troubleſome, 
though they have likewiſe ſomething very 
agreeable, For in ſhort, they have got ſuch 
a fancy in their head to great tranſaCtions, 
that they never ſpeak without it be of giving 
Battcls, or of ſome Sicge of a conlidcrable 
Town, or of ſome other great Revolution in 
the World 3 and you would fay to hear them, 
that the Cois only change the face of the U- 
niverſe to furnith matter to their Converſa- 
tion; for unleſs it be of ſuch great and im- 
rortant Occurrences, they never ſpeak, and 
cannot bear with any thing ct another kind, 
Infomuch as without knowing at leaſl, to 
ſift Policy to the bottom, and witho:t be- 
ing well vers'd in Hiltory, a perſon 15 not to 
argue with them upon avy ſubject whatſoc- 
ver. The truthis, replied Nic22o7,that what 
you fay is not always agrecable, But thoſe 
othcr People vho without caring, for the ge- 
neral affairs of the World, will only liften 
to particular News, have lik-wiſe ſomet!.ing 
very troubleſome 3 tur you fee them always 
as butie as if they had a thouſand Cares, 
though they have none: 05 any other rature, 
than that of knowing all thoſe of oth: 3, to 
g9 repeat them from Houſe to Houle, as Pub- 
lick 
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lick Spies, who are no more this than that 
Man's, according as an occaſion is offer'd, 
without having any proſpe& of advantage 
from all this buſtle. Thus they do not fo 
aim at knowing things for the knowing them, 
as for the rehearſing them to others. *Tis 
alſo a great imperfe&tion for one, faid 
Cerinta» to afic&t to ſhow all his Wit, 
and I know a Man who in the very firſt vi- 
fits he makes in places where he would ren- 
der himſelf acceptable, pafſcs continually from 
| one ſubje& to another, without examining 
any to the bottom 3 and I may athrm without 
exagecration, that in an hours time I have 
heard him ſpeak of all the things that fall un- 
der Diſcourſe, fince he told not only all that 
paſſed at Court, but likewiſe all that paſſed 
in the City. Then he told all that he had 
done that day 3 he allo related what was 
faid in the places where he had that day been, 
and asked Arpaſiz what ſhe had done, Af- 
terward he rallied Melintz tor her filence. 
and then fell to talk of Malick and Painting, 
He made ſeveral propoſals of going abroad, 
and ſaid ſo many different things, that a Man 
in the company taking, notice of this great 
diverſity, made others likewiſe obſerve it 
with intention to commend him, for in 
ſhort, ſaid he, after having caus'd it to be 
xcmark*d, there is nothing more. tireſome 
than 
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thin to fall into Converſe with thoſe 
ſort of People who apply themſelves to the 
halt thing that is ſtarted, and do fo canvaſls 
it, that in a whole Afternoon they never 
change diſcourſe, For as Converſation 
ought to be freeand-natural,and that all thoſe 
who compole the Company have cqually right 
to change it as they think fit, ic is an impor- 
tunate thing to mect with thoſe opiniative 
Pcople, who leave nothing to be ſaid upon a 
ſubject, and who are ever harping upon it, 
what care ſoever is taken to interrupt *em. 
For my part, ſaid Cilenza,l am very much con- 


cerned to hear you all talk at the rate you do, | 
for in ſhort, it it is not fitting to be always | 


like Damophilus, talking of Sciences 3 if it te 
tedious to diſcourſe of all the little cares of a- 
Family 3 if it be not convenient to ſpeak of- 
ten of Cloths; if it is a want -of judgment 
to diſcourſe only of intrigues of Gallantry 3: 
if there is but little divertion in ſpeaking of 
Genealogies 3 if it is too mean to diſcourſe 
of Lands fold or exchang'd ; it it be likewiſe 
forbidden to ſpeak too much of our own 
Affairs 3 if too great a gravity is not diverting 
in Converſation ; if there is folly in laughing 
too often, and in laughing without reaſon 3 
if the relations of fatal and extraordinary Ac- 
cidents are not acceptable; if the little Tranſ- 
actions of the Neighborhood are. tedious ” 
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thoſe who live not thereaboutrs if thoſe Con- 


verſations of little things that are whiſper- 
& in the ear, arc importunatez if thoſe Peo-: , 
ple are to blame who only diſcourſe of 
Great Occurrences 3 it thoſe etcrnal ſeekers 
of Cabinct Counſcls are not in the right, 
what muſt we then talk of ? and of what ' 
muſt the Converſation be compos'd to ren- 
der it both rational and pleafing ? It mult 
be of all that we have found fault with, Va- 
leria reply*d, agreeably and (miling in ſhort, 
though all thoſe People we have menticned, 
are incommodious I however boldly maintain, 


that we cannot ſpeak but of what they do 3 
; and that the ſame ſubjeAs may furniſh matter: 


agreeably to diſcourſe on, notwithſtanding 
they prove ſo mortitying in thoſe Peoples ma+ 
nagement.l eaſily apprehend what Valeria ſays 
is true, reply'd Amilcar, though it did not 
ſeem ſo to me at firſt 3 for I am {o perſwaded, 
all ſort of things are proper: for Conver- 
ſation, that I do not except any. And in- 
deed, added Valeria,it is not in any wile to be 
imagined, that there are things that are not 
ht for Diſcourſe 3 for *tis true that there are 
certain Encounters wherein ſuch things might 
be very properly ſpoken, that would be 1i- 
diculous on any other Occation. For my 
part, ſaid Amithone, I confeſs, I could with 


therewere rules for Converſation, as there ars 
tor. 
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for many other things. The principal rule 
replied Valeria, is never to {ay any thing that 
contradidas the Judgment, But ſtill, added 
Nicanor, I would willingly know more pre- 
ciſely, how you conceive the Converſation 
ought to be. I conceive, replied the, that to 
ſpeak in general, it cught oftner to be of com- 
mon and gallant things, than of great Tran(- 
ations; but however, I conccive that no- 
thing is forbidden 3 that it ought to be free 


and diverlihicd, according to the times, places 
and perſons with whom we arc,and that the | 


ſecret is of ſpeaking always nobly of mean | ; 


things, very plainly of high things 3 and ve- | 
ry gallantly of gallant things, without tran{- 
port and affeCtation, Thus though the Con- 
verſation ought ever tobe equally natural and 
rational 3 yet I muſt ſay,that on ſome occali- 


ons, the Scienccs themſelves may be brought 
in with a good grace, and that agreeable tol- 


lies may likewiſe have their place, provided | 


they be ingenicus, modett and gallant, Inſo- 
much as to ſpeak with reaſon, we may for 
certain afhrm, that there is nothing but may 
be ſaid in Converſation, in caſe it be ma- 
nag'd with Wit and Judgment, and the Par- 
ty confiders well where he is, ro whom he 
{peaks, and who he is himſelf, Notwith- 
tianding though Judgment be abſolutely ne- 
ccllary tor the never {aying any thing but 
what 
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what is tothe purpole; yet, the Converſati- 
on muſt appear fo free, as to make it ſeem we 
don't reje& any of our thoughts, and all is 
ſaid, that comes into the fancy, without any 
affected delign of ſpeaking rather of 
one thing than of another, For there is no 
thing more ridiculous than thoſe People,who 
have ſubj<&s on which they talk Wonders 3 
and cxcept in ſuch caſcs, can ſay nothing but 
impertinencies, So I would never have it 
known, what it is we are to ſay, and yet 


| that we always know well what it is we ſay. 
| For if this courſe be taken, Women will not 
| impertinently pretend to be knowing, nor 


be ignorant to exceſs, and every one will ſay 
what he ought to ſay for the rendring the 
Converſation agreeable, But what is moſt 
neceſſary to make it ſoft and diverting 
is, that it muſt be influenced, with a cer- 
tain ſpirit of Politenc(s , which abfolute- 


| Iy baniſhes all bitter Raileries, as well as all 
thoſe, which may in any wiſe offend Mode- 


ly 3 and in ſhort, *cis likewiſe requilite to 
know the art of turning things fo hand- 
ſomely, that a Gallantry may be told to the 
ſeverett Woman in the world 3 that a little 
Foppery may be related to grave and ſerious 
People 3 that you may ſpeak properly of the 
Sciences to the ignorant, if you be forced to 
it, and in ſum, that you may change your wit 
accorde - 
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according to the things that are ſpoken of, } ,,, 
and according to the People you diſcourſe ” 
with. But beſides all I have now faid, I] C 
would have it likewiſe governed with a certain| , 
ſpirit of joy, which without having the lealt| ,. 
taint of thoſe eternal laughers who make {| 
great a noiſe for ſo ſinall a matter 3 do how- 
ever inſpire-a diſpoſition into the hearts of] ,; 
all the company, to make every thing con-| y, 
tribute to their diverſion, and to weary them- h 
ſelves with nothing; I, and I would have] , 
both mean and lotty things ſaid, incaſe they| 
be ſpoke well and to the purpoſe, and yet ,, 
without being under any conttraint of never 
having any thing ſpoken but what is neceſſz-/ 
ry to be ſaid. In thort, added Amilczr,with- 
out giving you the trouble of ſpeaking any 
more upon Converſation, or to make Laws 
for it, there needs no more than to admire 
Fours, and to do as you do,to merit the admi-| 
rztion of all the carth, for ] aſſure you, that| - 
n0 body will reprehend me though 1 ſhould af-| 
firm, that I never heard you fay any thing 
but what was agreeable, gentile and judict- 
ous 3 and never any body had to that pertcct- 
ton as you have, the Art of pleafing,.charming 
and diverting. I could - wiſh, reply*'d (hr, 
bluſhing, all you ſay was true, and I might 
believe you ſooner than my {c1f, But to ſhew 
you I cannot give you credit, and that'l 
Kno'vy 
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1 know T am often in the wrong, I declare in- 
rſc genuouſly, that I am very ſenſible I have now 
, *| {aid roo much, and inſtead of ſpeaking of all 
) that 1 conceive of Converſation, 1 ought to 
- | have contented my ſelf with telling all the 
{0 Company what you have newly ſaid of me. 
yo After this all there preſent oppoſing each in 
0! his turn the modcſty of Valeria, 'We gave 
N-| her ſo many Praiſes, that we had like to 
M-| have put her out of Humour ; and after- 
We! wards we made fo gallant and ſo chear- 
XY! ful a Converſation. - that it almoſt laſted 
Vt until Evening, when this charming Com- 
"*T' pany withdrew to their ſeveral Apart- 
Mz" ments. 
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Eing the Seaſon when Orange-Trecs 


have moſt Flowers, the Alleys were | 
ſo firowed with *«m, that it was ! * 


impoſſible not to have a dehire to 
ſtay in ſo odoriferous a place.and where there 
were ſuch delightful circumſtances for repoſ- 
ing. And indeed the Company having fcat- 


ed themſclves there, the Converſation fell at ' 


firſt upon things very far from thoſe it endcd 


withal; fince it was by the choice of the Sents | 


of flowers, in examining what rank was to 


be given to the odour of Violets, to that of 


Roſes, of Pincks, of Jaſmin, and to that of 
the Flowers of Oranges with which they 
were encompals'd. But after this agreeable 
conteſtation, the matter of which was (o nice 
and ſubtle, had laſted ſome time, Parthenia 
ſaid, the only defe&ts of Perfumes, either 
compos'd or natural, was, that Pcople are 
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too ſoon accuſtomed to *em 3 for in ſhort, laid 
ſhe, by poſſeſſing them we do not poſſeſs them 


*[ ina little while; and if we would have the 


pleaſure of them, we muſt deprive our ſelves 
of them for ſome time, ſince otherwiſe, if we 
always carry 'em about us, we carry them 
for others, and not for our {ſelves ; and it is 
certain, continued ſhe, that this Rule is al- 
moſt univerſal ; for ſeeing there are People 
who grow even accultomed to wear ſhackles, 
and there are Slaves who do not feel the hea- 


| vineſs of their Chains,I ought not to think it 


ſirange that Pleafure ccafſes to be ſenſible 
through habit 3 in as much grief it ſelf ceaſes 
to be grict when it has latied a long time, 
This Rule which you think fo general, re- 
plied Theander, is not however {o much, but 
that it has exceptions; for I am perſwaded, 


| there arc Evils and Pleaſures which we can 
| never {© accuſtom our fclves to, as not to 


have any ſenſe of *em. All the World talks 


| of Pleaſure, ſaid Orontes, but I queſtion it it . 
| be preciſely known what it is, for every one 


makes his own fancy the ſtandard of it. As 
I remember, (aid Clarice,ſmiling, I have (ome- 
where read that ſome ſay it is a motion of 
the ſoul, and others a repoſe. But for my 
part, withour detining Pleaſure in it felt, I 
am content with knowing what it is 
People call Pleaſures 3 that is to fay, con- 
tioucd 
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tinued Artemira, what it is they call the Di- 
vertiſements of the World. For my part, 
aid Parth-nia, Tam fatisfhed that what are 
vulgarly ca!l:d Pleatures, are not the real 


ones, For my part, {aid Artemira, 1 have] 


had a very great one for theſe two days, in 


reading a Fable perfectly well — 
And I. (aid Clarice, nave entertained my (elf! 


with another > for I have had an extream 
delight in reading a true Hiſtory, wherein | 
have ſeen admirably well painted the vices 
and vertues of People of this Age. And 
you may ſay what you plzaſe, continued ſhe, 


there is certainly more Pleaſure in hearing a' 


thing which we know to be true, than one 
we know never happen'd in this World, 
There are true things, anſwered Artemira, 
which are fo little agreeable, and fo far from 
all likelihood ; and there are others that are 


invented, {> diverting, and ſo probable, that 


we may ſay, ſometimes ſition is more agree- 


able than truth, and reſembles truth better | 


than truth it ſelf. As every one has his fan- 
cy, {aid Clarice, 1 do not undertake to diſpute 
ever any thing by reaſon ; for that I am per- 
ſwaded every Man has his own particular rea- 
ſon, to maintain what touches his inclinati- 
on, What you ſay is perfealy well faid, 
replied Orontes, And therctore we ought ne- 
ver to condemn the Pleaſures of any Perſon 
whatſoever, 
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whatſoever, and my humour will not ſuffer 
me to find fault with any thing in other 
People. But neither can I endure, that others 
ſhould find fault with what I do. For my 
part, added he, I confcls, I ſometimes ſee di- 
verſe things that do not pleaſe me; but the 
natural indifference I have for all ſuch as do 
not afford me a very great delight, makes me 
not condemn them, but paſs *em over in {i- 
lence. And it is my humour ever to condemn 
thoſe who condemn others. We ought un- 
queſiionably to be very reſerved in ſpeaking 
our Seatiments of other Peoples Pleaſures, 
addeg Orontes, It is however a thing which 
very few do, faid Theander ; for there is 
nothing more fubje&t to cerſure than Plea- 
ſures. What you ſiy is true, replied Par- 
thenjia,but it muti be likewiſe confeled, there is 
nothing which makes even the very hear's of 


| People better known,and tius it is not with- 


out reaſon, *tis grown a Cuitom to ſerve 


' ?em. For in a word, in folid and {:rious 


Afﬀairs, the minds ot Mankind are concert- 
ed, and are nvt to be known ard fitted in 
ſuch occaſions. But in Plcaſures, we aban- 
don our Hearts and our Witsz we lay our 
{Ives all open; and they are the true teſts of 
the manners and inclinations of People. *Tis 
commonly without doubt, by lictle things. faid 
Clarice, we come to know ſuch as are great. 
Iam 
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ſare, (aid Orontes, thoſe People would be 
very much miſtaken, who ſhould judge of me 
by my Pleaſures; for I entertain my (clf in ſo 
different kinds and manners, that when For- 
tune makes me fall into ſuch a placeand jun- 
Qare,as in all appearance can afford me none: 
I extrat Plcaſure out of the very troubles it 
brings upon me, rather than have none. For 
in two words, we cannot live without Plea- 
(are; and thoſe who think they have none, 
and who are naturally gloomy and peevith, 
do find a ſort of Pleaſure in their very Melan- 
choly. You do not then amuſe your elf 
with chooſing *em, ſaid Clarice, fincgyou 
meet with them in all Encounters. For my 
particular, ſaid Theander, when I am in ſuch 
Company as this, I ever hold all pleaſures are 
well choſen, and I eafily range my ſelf to 
that which is propos'd to me, And 1, ſaid 
Clarice to him, do out of indifference, what 
you do out of an obliging complaiſance to 
your friends. And for what concerns me, ſaid 
Artemira, 1 have ſooner done in deſiring no- 
thing, than in examining, it I defire one thing 
rather than ancther for I have hardly per- 
ſwaded my {c1f that I have choſen, than that 
I blame my choice, and no longer care for 
what I had a mind to. But may be then, 
{aid Parthenia, you no longer care to be here. 
All the Company laugh'd at what that love- 


ly 
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| ly Perſon ſaid. Ah! Madam, reply'd Arte- 


mira agreeably, *Tis my mind that is waver- 
ing, but as for my heart that is perfely con- 


| ſtant 3 and as there axe perſons here whom I 


have a very tender love for.l am overjoyed to 
be among *em,and I know no irreſolution in 
ſuch a junQtuse. 1 am perſwaded, ſaid The- 
ander, that we ought neceſſarily to conclude 
upon all ſorts of things, and to make a choice 
even of Pleaſures. Ah! as for Pleaſures,cry- 
ed Parthenza, you are in the greateſt crrour i- 
maginable, if you think *tis poſhble to chooſe 
Pleaſures which we will not change 3 for from 
the ime we begin to ſpeak, until we ex- 
pire, Pleaſures change and ought to change. 
We play, while Infants ; love divertiſements; 
and cagerly ſeek *em in Youth ; allow and 
enjoy them without ſecking *em in the Age 
which follows that 3 and then in tine, frame 
to our ſelves others in the reſt of our lives. 
I am moreover of Opinion, added ſhe, that 
in one and the ſame time, in the very ſame 
day, one and the ſame thing may both di- 
vert and tire us. Long Pleaſures ceaſe being 
fo, neither Plays nor Conforts of Mulick 
ought to be too long. Balls, when we have 
danced too much, are no longer diverting, 
Long Raileries are nauſeous. And it is pro- 
perly in Pleaſures, varicty and intervals are 
xequitite, and the Heart =_ Mind have _ 
2 0 
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of reſt. - To ſpeak in general, we ce that 
Men can be capable of contenting themſclves 
with one only Occupation. A Souldier is 
contented with his Profeſſion z a Magiſtrate 


with his 3 a Student the ſame 3 a great Paint- | 


er paints all his life-time without growing 
weary 3 and an Engraver is ever making 
Statues, and is never out of humour, but 
when he has no occaſion ſo to do. But ne- 
ver any Man had one only pleaſure. For that 
reaſon it is we commonly in | our | Tongue 
talk of Pleaſures, and not of Pleaſure, when 
we mean, amuſements and divertiſements we 
now diſcourſe of, and not of that inward mo- 
tion of joy and fatisfa&tion which they may 
produce in us 3 every one {uppoling ſecretly, 
that one only thing cannot produce it always, 
and that Change, Variety and Novelty do 
make the principal part of it. If any one 
would then chooſe a Pleaſure for all his life, 
I fancy he would quickly come to that paſs 
of having none at all, I amaltogether of a 
contrary Opinion, ſaid Artemira, and you do 
not takenotice, that each of thoſe Pleaſures 
you ſpeak of, has almoſt an infinite varicty 
and extent, which diſcovers it iclt every day 
more to thoſe who apply themſelves entirely 
to it, and renders it always new, though 
always the ſame. If it be fo, reply'd Thean- 
der, we muſt then chooſe thoſe to which we 
would 
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would ſtick faſt. IT aſſure you, added 
Clarice, this word of Choice is too ſerious for 
that purpoſe 3 and in my Opinion, we ought 
to follow them according to our inclination. 
For | ſuppoſe that the Pleaſures we ſpeak of, 
are properly {uch as are innocent.So that there 
being no deliberating, whether they are juſt 
or unjuſt, I conclude we muſt take them at ha- 
zard, as they are offered to us, and according 
as they ſuit with our humour. For in ſhort, 
there is nothing to be decided in this caſe, 
Notwithſtanding my incertainty, ſaid Artemi- 
razl know that the fair Parthenia reafons on her 
ſide.Not but that,add:d ſheyif any Man ſhoul4 
propoſe to one of my friends, to g# a hunt- 
ing in bad Weather, as refolute Hunters do, 
he would rather chooſe to go to a Play. We 
do not tell you, {iid Clarice, you are obliged 
to accept all the Pleaſures which -arc-pro- 
poſed to you z for my part I love Fiſhing as 
little as you do Hunting, and I never could 
undertiand that there was any great Pleaſure 
in ſceing a great number of Fiſh ſtrugling in 
the Nets, troubling the Water,ſfuffering them- 
{clves to be taken without being able to make 
any rcfiltance. Knowing that you dance per- 
fe&ly well, added ſhe, 1 imagine you prefer 
Balls bctore all other Pleaſures. Balls arc cer- 
tainly very agrecable entertainments, replied 
Artemira, but as Ladics dance only with a 
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good grace in the World for a certain number 
of Years, I am already thinking what other 
Pleaſure I ſhall purſue two or three Years 
hence, Muſick is one which may laſt all our 
Lives, ſaid Theander. That I believe, reply'd 
Artemira. But methinks, when a Woman 
who has had the reputation of being, pretty, 
no longer hears the Songs that were com- 
pos'd in her Praiſe, and meets with none but 
new tunes that are made for blooming 
Beauties, they then afford her but little Plea- 
fure; and I amperſwaded that thole who no 
"longer have any ſhare in them,and whojudge 
they neverſhall, have not then {ſo much kind- 
nels for Muſick, But as to Plays at leaſt,faid 
Theander, you muſt grant, that it is a Pleaſure 
for all Ages, all Seaſons and all Humours, 
For there are ſerious Poems ; and others more 
Comical. *Tis a Picture of all the Paſſions, 
the beauties of Hiſtory and of Fable are there 
often joyned togtther upon the Stage,you ſee 
Vice puniſhed, and Vertue recompenced, and 
every one may there find what is acceptable 
to his Palate. And principally, interrupted 
Artemira (miling, thoſe People whoſe hearts 
- are filled with Ambition, fince it is in a Play- 
Houſe you ce all the great events of Hiſtory. 
But for my ſhare, I confeſs Gncerely, that 
though I love to fee. all well-writ Plays , 


eſpecially when they are. new, I would not 
have. 
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-have it my only Pleaſure, and it would not 


afford me delight it I had not ſome other. I may 
affirm, (aid Parthenia, I take *em, as chance 
offers me them, without troubling my 
thoughts any further z J neither ſeck *em 
nor do I fly them. I believe we may ſeek 
Fortune and find ir. But methinks,that Plea- 
ſures fly from thoſe, who purſue them with 
ſo much. cagerneſs 3 and that the pains they 
take for that purpoſe, makes them too dear 
a Purchaſe. You are in the right, lovely Par- 
thenia, ſaid Theander to Her. It often hap- 
pens, that great premeditated Pleaſures grow 
loathſome at the length, and it has been my 
Fortune ſeveral times in my life to divert and 
tixe my ſelf by turns in one of thoſe long 
Feaſts whefe all divertiſements are in a 
Crowd. And indeed, they arc made rather 
to ſhew the magnificence of great Princes, 
who give them, than for the Pleaſures of 
thoſe who are there preſent. As Iam accuſ- 
ed of never contradiing my friends, faid 
Artemira, 1-fird my («lf today in a very great 
perplexity, ſeeing: ſo many perſons that; [ 
eſtcem, have ſuch different Sentiments 3 and 
I have almoſt a defire not to ſpeak a word 
more, that I may not be unworthy of the 
name of complajſant, that is ſometimes be- 
ſtowed upon me.. And to merit that of Opi- 
nionative,(aid Theander,by which-I am called 
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without too much reaſon, I maintain, we | fo 
ought to chooſe in all things and to conſider | th 
once in our lives, what all Pleaſures have of | mr 
good or evil.But tell me,interrupted Artemira, | q 
it you reckon Gaming in general among the | tt 
Pleaſures, No, replied he laughing, I reckon. | jr 
it among the Paſhons. And all the Compa- | it 
ny finding he had reaſon to do fo no longer | d 
examined that point. And indeed, faid Cla- | fi 
rice, we (hould expoſe our ſ{clves to diſpleaſe | 2/ 
too many People, if we ſhould happen to | a 
find fault with Gaming. Believe me, ſaid | jt 
Artemira, let us not amuſe our ſ{clves with 
blaming any of the Pleaſures z there cannot 
be too many, Let us leave Hunting to the 
Huntersz Muſick to tender fouls; Comedy to 
thoſe who love a Play-Houſe'; Dancing to 
them that dance well ; Walking and Conver- 
{ation to perſons ingenious in Diſcourſe ; 
Splendid Feaſts to thoſe who are able to give 
Great Entertainments 3 Carrouſels, running at 
the Ring, and other great Pleaſures, to 
mighty Princes: And let us not condemn 
even thoſe, who are able to divert themſclves 
with playing at Marbles. Methinks, ſaid 
Parthenia, we paſs over Pleaſures very quick- 
ly, and if we conſider them better, we ſhould 
find they are aninexhaultible Subjzea, That 
is ſo much the more true, ſaid Orontes, as 
according. to the Maxims of certain Philo- 
| lovhers, 
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ſophers, which Theander does not approve of, 
the end of all Humane Actions is Pleaſure, I 
muſt confels, anſwered Theander, I am of a 
quite contrary Opinion 3 being certain, that 
the motive of all great a&tions is not Pleaſure 
in the leaſt; and *ris ſufficient to look upon 
it as an infallible eff: of a good ation 3 for I 
do maintain, that Pleaſure is inſeparable 
from Vertue. And indeed, interrupted Par- 
thenia, | calily comprehend, there cannot be 
any great action done without Pleaſure 3 and 
it isnot impoſſible for us to be in the midſt of 
Pleaſures, without having any. I am of the 
ſame Opinion, ſaid Clarice, and nothing is 
more tedious than a multitude of ill prepar- 
cd Pleaſures, whereof there are fo many in the 
World. But they are not properly the Plea- 
ſures you ſpeak of, ſaid Parthenia, that I de- 
fire ſhould. be the ſubject of our Diſcourſe, 
ſince true Pleaſure docs not conliſt in divert 
ifement, the Gods have laid the ſource of it 
in the heart of Man. Now as for thoſe kind 
of Pleaſures, which always depend as much 
or more on others than of our {clves, they 
have no ſolidity, They even want taking 
pains to render *em the more provocative z 
there mult at leaſt be intervals in Pleaſure, 
if we would not be fatigued. But the Plea- 
ſures which procced from the heart and rea- 
{on joyned together, are ever all pure 3 and 
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properly ſpeaking, true Pleaſures have their 


chief Source in the hearts of thoſe who feel | 


them. Forin general, there cannot be any 
true delight in Criminal Pleaſures. They 
are everaccompanied or followed with vexa- 
tion, diſquiet, remorſe and repentance, But 
are there not, interrupted Clarice, rational 
perſons in all other things, who entertain 
themſelves with very fantaſtic Pleaſures even 
againſt reaſons. That I grant you, ſaid Par- 
thenia, andI likewiſe conceive Pleaſure may 
ſometime follows capriciouſneſs 3 for this be- 
ing only againſt Reaſon, which it has pre- 
poſſeſſed, this errour of Pleaſure may laſt, 
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But it is not the ſame with what is againſt | 


Vertue 3 forof neceſſity the pleaſure of an ill | 


ation mult ſooner or later change into grit. 
But as for Vertue, now I repeat it once again, 
it cannot be without Pleaſure, Certain it is, 
that true Vertue does not aſpire toPleaſure,and 
that the Pleaſure it cauſes proceeds naturally 
from it ſelf, as light proceeds from the Sun, 
All that Parthenia ſays, rejoyned Theander, 
is worthy of the noblenelſs of her heart, and 
the generoſity of her Sentiments. I com- 
mend her as well as you, ſaid Orontes, but 
you mult at lealt confeſs, that the Vengeance 
which is (aid to' be reſerved to the Godsis how- 
ever a very {weet and ſenſible Pleaſure 3 and 
cVen 
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even in ſome ſort an Heroical Pleaſure; fince 


' faint-hearted: People do not revenge them- 


{elves ; or if they do, -it is by baſe .and cri- 
minal ways which deprive them «f the calm 
Pleaſure of Revenge. I take what you ſay 
to be a very dangerous Maxim, faid Parthe- 
nis.and indecd, tho I have heard it pretty often 
ſaid, Revenge is ſweet,l muſt confeſs, was ne- 
ver yct able perfectly to imagine a Revenpe 
jalt and altogether innocent 3 and this with- 
out doubt did eſtabliſh the Maxim, That Ven- 
geance ought to be reſerved to the Gods, by rea» 
{on that aſſoon as a Man is his own judge, 
he. carrys his Revenge too far and renders. it 
Criminal. And I cannot comprehend any 
innocent Revenges, but that of a Princein 
the Head of an Army, who gains a Battel over 
unjuſt Enemies, that had broken their words 
with him, and furniſhed him with juſt rea- 
{ons to make War. Now as for the Reven- 
ges of particular perſons, they are all faulty 
and violent, They believe themſelves more 
offended than they are, and by conſequence 
think their Vengeance much (ſhort of the 
offence, They do not chooſe the means, 
they make uſe of to be revenged. And in 
ſhort, I find a much greater and more ſolid 
delight in pardoning and not revenging , 
through vertue, wiien it is in our power, 
than to take xeyenge very often, as much a- 
- AO; eng gainſt 
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*gainſt'our ſelves, as againſt our Enemies. You 
- are ſo very wile to day, ſaid Clarice, that I 


bluſh I am not ſo too. But methinks, there | 
are a cor iiderable number of little Revenges, | 


that are pretty-{weet, On the contrary, re- 
. ply'd Parthenia, little Revenges-are of no ac- 


count, and none properly but the great were , 


capable of giving Pleaſure, if Jufitice and 
- true Reaſon did not oppoſe them. But can 
you find fo valt a number of Pleaſures, re- 
ply*d Clarice, that may not be termed diver- 
tilements? Do not in the leaſt doubt of 'it, 
replied Parthenia; the pleaſure of vanquilhing 
in Wars that of {peaking in Publick with fſuc- 
ceſs; that of giving delight to thoſe we 
love and oblige 3 that of- ſerving our friends, 
eſpecially in a great misfortune. . Ah! as tor 
that pleaſure, ſaid Orontes, few perſons arc 
capable of it 3 for People commonly fly from 
ill-luck, and follow good fortune. I am not 
of that Humour, ſaid Parthenia, for I take 
delight in grieving with my afflicted friends ; 
and I have allo two or three times in my 
life-taken pleaſure in deſpiting pleaſures, and 
in diſtinguiſhing my felt thereby from thoſe 
Women who always run after Plcaſures with- 
out chooſing 'em. For my part, ſaid Arte- 
mira, I hate all noiſy Plcaſures, and all thoſe 
that People ſo much court, I would have 
*m. ſurpriſe me, and come - without my 
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thinking of *em. I have always heard fay, 
interrupted Parthenia, that the Pleaſure of the 


| Gods and that of Kings is to do good : and 
| I muſt confeſs *tis the only Pleaſure I en- 


vy. And for my part, ſaid Orontes, I love 
Myſtery in Pleaſures z and to entertain my 


Nelf with ſuch as the World knows not of. 


I know one of that kind, ſaid Parthenia,ſmi- 
ling,which I am very ſorry I am not capable of; 
for in ſhort,the greateſt Pleaſure in the world in 
my Opinion is, what People draw from their 
own Perfe&ion. Ah ! as for that,ſaid Clarice,l 
have no pretences to't. But willingly would 
I know, which of all Pleaſures is the moſt 
univerſal. I aſſure you, replied -Theander, 
there is no Pleaſure can be {o calltd, The di- 
verſity of Temperaments makes the ' yariety 
of. Pleaſures, They are likewiſe: difterent 


* according, to ages 3 and nothing is determin'd 


in this caſe, except it be that commonly diffe- 
rent paſſions are the rule of Pleaſures, Yet 
we may conclude in general, that we neither 
can nor ought to live without Pleaſures,and 
that Wiſdom confilts in regulating them. 
For after all, thoſe that are termed divertiſe- 
ments, are neceſſary to the wiſeſt men, and 
to them of the greateſt bulineſs, to recreate 
themind, fortihe the Soul, and ſupport it in 
difficult Employs. . For my part, ſaid Clarice, 
havivg nothing to do but to ſpend my lite 
without 
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that kind will ever be good to me. Parthe- 


nia maintained to: her, that how innocent | 


ſoever Pleaſures are, the multitude of *cm is 
a. defet. © Clarice defended her felt with a 
great deal of Wit. - But they all were of Par- 
thenia's Opinion. Yet at length, added Cla- 
-rice, you muſt confeſs, that grief deſtroys 
health, - and joy ſupports and- re-eltabliſhes it. 
And to prove it to you, added the, ſmiling, 
you need but call to mind the following 
Stanza : 

Health the ſweet Mother of true Foy, 

Wert not for Pleaſures, wou'd ſoon cloy, 

And that, which it creates, deſtroy. 

All +bsſe Ambitious Deſires, 

And Gyant-Thoughts, whoſe height aſpires 

Beyond the Common Stature, all 

Like Pclion and Offa fall, 

And braife not only one another, 

But Cruſh the Heavers, if not Smother: 

In this they ſhers their Love and Hate, 

They make our Lives of ſhorter Date, 

Whilit they make Them Unfortunate. 


All the Company then remembred that | 


thoſe Verſes were written by a friend of Par. 
thenia's, and ſeem'd to yield to Clarice, who 
maintain'd Pleaſures ſo agrecably both in 
Proſe and Verlc, 


Of 


without trouble, I will have no other ruke 
therein than innocence 3 and all Pleaſures of 
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Ever was ſo charming. a Company 
{cen in a more delicious place 3 
and though there were. ſeveral 
perſons who had little acquain- 

tance, and ſome that had none at all 3 'that 

Spirit of the World which ſo well knows 

how to introduce a certain familiar civility, 

which at firſt fight renders Society commo- 
dious ard - agreeable, united all that fair 

Troop there being belides ſeveral forts of 

things, which further this liberty, that = 
ers, 


4o Ofthe knowledge of others, 


ders Converſation agreeable. And irdecd, 
when People have travelled two days to0ge- | 
ther, they are more free than if they had | it 
daily met for -three Moneths together elſc- 
where 3 and thoſe who have been partakersin | n 
a great Fealt, likewiſe converſe with more | © 
pleafure than if they had only ſeen one ano- | ir 
ther in a Viſit. Inſfomuch that all the Per- | p 
{ons who compos'd this ingenious Company, | a 
coming, from ſeeing together the famous Ne- | n 
mean Games, had-already acquired that liber- | $, 
ty which renders Society more {weet, by ba-* | y 
niſhing all ſerious Ceremony, which is ever | 0 
attended with uncafineſs. I'will not enlarge 
in the deſcription of the Houle, where this | (t 
company was, nor in faying that it had all |'b 
that renders a Houſe beautiful, and commo- | 4 

n 

d 


- 


dious : marvellous Avenues 3 a ſingular and | 
” magnificent Outward Court : Motcs full of | 
running Water admirably fine ; Apartments | fi 
not only great and well contrived,but where- | 1; 
in every one might hnd, what his own houſe | y 
=could*furniſh were he never fo rich: And | t| 
2Xruly, that place abounded in all that is de- | t 
*lightful. in the Country, Fountains, Ca- | v 
nals, Proſpe&ts, Rivers, Meadows, Woods, 


regular Walkes, Wilderneſles ; and all, in | 
ſhort, that Art can add to Nature without | »; 
ſpoiling it. But what is principally in that | I 
place, and is not to be met with elſewhere; | v 

is 
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is, that the admirableperſon who imbelliſhed 


| it, has made uſe ofall things for the rendring 


it the more pleaſant : and that in all the parts 


| of that magnificent Park, where Nature has 


not ranged the Trees ncar enough one another, 
or elſe in places where they have had ſome 
irregularities, ſhe has made *em enchanted 
places for People to repoſe in ; ſome are like . 


'a kind of little Amphitheaters 3 others are 


made into Halls and Cloſets 3 either 
Square, Oval or Triangular. On one fide 
you (ce Graſs-Plotts all beſet with Flowers 
on another thick ſhades which inſpire penſive- 
neſs without inſpiring Mclancholly 3; and in 
ſhort, you find in that charming abode, the 


beauty of Foreſts, of Allies,of Arbours,of Mea- 


dows.of Gardens,and of diverſity in all, which 
makes the eyes are never wearyecd, but always 
diverted, But that you may be the more ſecure 
from the accidents of the Weather, there are 
little Lodges at the end of the Park, whither 
you may go when you pleaſe. It was in one of 
thoſe” little round Cabinets, open however on 


three fides, ſet round with Seats, adored 


with Pictures and Books, and garniſhed with 
all that is neceſſary for writing, when one 
has a deſire ſo to do, that Telefila, Clo- 
reliſa, Cephiſa, Philinta, Aratus, Ariſtippns, 
Lyfiades, the wiſe Timocrates and my {elf 
went to repoſe our ſelves. At firſt the Con- 
VEIL» 
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verſation was upon the beauty of the place 
then we fell to talk of the Nemean Games 
which we came from ſeeing, of the joy of 


the Conquerors, and the concern of the 


Vanquiſhed 3 and ſome maintain'd that thoſe 
ſort-of Victories might be ſometimes attend- 
£d or followed with vexations. They would 
have talked of the dexterity of Aratus in 
bearing away all the Prizes,both in the Olym- 
pick, and Nemean Games. But his modeſty 
did oppoſe it 3 and he ſaid very -gallantly, 


looking upon the Ladies in. general, not dar-| 
ing out of reſpedt, to tix his eyes upon Te-| 
tHfila in particular, for fear of diſplealing her, | - 


.thatit would be.very unhandſome to {pend 


time in ſpeaking, of the Crown he had, gain'd) - 


-before Beauties, who knew how to vangquith 


thoſe that had. conquer'd, and whoſe Victo-} . 


ries, by conſequence, . were-greater and more 
noble. I aſſure you, reply'd Lyſuades, that 
thoſe Beauties you ſpeak of, do as well van- 
quiſh the vanquiſhed as the Vanquiſhers. I am 
willing» to believe it, reply'd Cloreliza laugh- 
ing. But you muſt notwithſianding grant, 
that it is more glorious to conquer thoſe who 
were never conquered, than them who are 
uſed to beſo. - No, no, reſum'd Arates mo- 
deſtly, you mult not do ſo much honour to 
Victory in theſe ſort of things 3 ſuch an one 
may be oyercome, who deſerv'd to congey 
an 


| 
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and ſuch an one 'may be -a Conqueror, who 
may tind elſewhere ſo many things to be deſ- 
derated in him,that his Victory would not give 


| him ſomuch pleaſure as might be imagined. 


For my part, faid the lovely Cephiſa, judg- 
ing pretty often of things, by the event, [ 
always rejoice at what ſeems to be for my ad- 
vantage. For the right courſe of paſſing our 
days with delight, is to proceed no further 
than the ſuperhicies of things, by reaſon that 
as ſoon as you penetrate a little further, even 
in Pleaſures, you meet with ſome bitterneſs 4 
as in ſome fruits which are hardly to be -taſt- 


'ed to find *em good, What the fair Crphiſe 


affirms, faid-the wiſe Trmocrates, has mare 


ſence than it may ſeem to have. Thatl grant, 


faid Teleſila, yet with this exception, that I 


do not think we ought hardly ever to judge 
* of any thing by the event. But as for that 


ſuperficies of things, which Cephiſa ſays we 
muſt content our ſelves with, it we would 
ſp2nd our days in delight. It may well be, ſhe 
has reaſon for it. I believe.in point of love,faid 
Aratus, this to be very convenient 3 :for a 


little love diverts extreamly.and a great Paſſ- 


on incommodes. 1 did not well explain my 
ſelf, reply'd Cephiſa; for I do not mean we 
ought only to have the ſuperficies of things, 
I fay that in others we ought to look no fur- 


ther than that, if we would not bring. upon 
Our 
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our ſelves a thouſand vexations. Thus if we 
are fond of ſeeing Lovers, we mult believe 
that all we ſee in them is Love. If we would | 
have friends, we muſt content our ſelves 
with the teſtimonies of friendſhip which 
they give us, without going to examine if 
they are ſincere. Forit once you get a fancy 
of knowing them well, thoſe Lovers and 
thoſe Friends will very often diſappear, and 
you will only find indifcrezt or unconltant 
Lovers, and faint, ungratetul or pertidious 
Friends. In a word, wc'our {elves muſt ne- 
ver deſtroy our Pleaſure ;- and we mult peace- | 
ably enjoy what we find (weet and innocent | 
in life. But if that be fo, ſaid Telefi/a, we 
ſhall be eternally expoſed to be deceived, or 
elſe we ſhall have no friendſhip without it V] 
a ſuperficial amity, as is that which has pro- 
duced it. For how is it poſſible to love! 
that which we donot know. Ah ! my dear 
Telefila, replied Cephiſa, do not tell me we 
can't love what we do not know, For Tl 
prove that all the World love themſclves, yet 
none know themſelves. All the Company 
laugh'd at what Cephiſa ſaid. Certain it is, 
{aid then the wiſe Timocrates, that it is more 
difficult to know our ſclves wcll, than to 
know others, tho it be alſo ful! as neceſſary, 
I grant, ſaid Lyſizdes, that it is very neceſſa- 
Ty to know our ſelves well. But 1 do not 
imagine 
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imagine it to be ſo difficult as to know o- 


; thers, For I do not hide my ſelf from my 


{clf, as others uſe the diſguiſe, We muſt di- 
vine to know the hearts of others, and need 
only obſerve our own to diſcover its moſt 
ſecret motions. Ah! Lyſiades, rejoyn'd Te- 
lefila, the difficulty of what the wiſe Timocra- 
res ſays, conſiſts in having the will to know 
our (elves, and in doing what is requiſite 
that we may not be deceived in that deſign, 
and to get rid of | know not what ſecret 
Charm which inclines us to explain favour- 


| ably all that we do, even to the being prone 


to give good motives to ingratitude. For in 
ſhort, all People have a great Magazine of 
excuſes for their own faults and imperfe&ti- 
ons. And commonly the wilſeſt too, take 
greateſt pains to (eek for what may palliate. 
For moli part of the World never call them- 
ſelves to any account 3 they do whatis plea(- 
ing, or what is uſeful, without mak- 
ing any other reflection. The Ladies care- 
fully conſult their Glaſs for the making 
themſelves fine. They would hide even the 
lealt Freckle that is ſeen in their Complexi- 
on. An hair out of order, offends *e&m, and 
puts them out ,of humour; and a thouſand 
ſecret envies which their hearts are full of, 
which make them ſpeak ill of all other Beau- 
ties, and render *em ſometimes unjuſt even 
to 
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to their beſt friends, do not offend *em in 


the leaſt, The truth is, ſaid Timocrates, the | 
greateſt part of the World make no refleCtion, 


upon» themſelves. Yet People boldly affirm 
reply'd Cephiſa, they will love nothing with- 
out knowing, what they love. They blame 
thoſe who do it, and yet as I have already 
id, they love themſelves more than all the 
reſt of the World 3 and tho they do not know 
themſelves, they eſteem and commend them- 
ſelves without knowing whyz and they 
ſeek to deceive others, and to deceive *em- 


ſelves likewiſe. It ſeems without doubt, very | 


fixange, ſaid the wiſe Timocrates, that the 
moſt part of Men and Ladies, particularly 
thoſe, who live in the tumule of the World, 
ſpend all their lives without- admiring the 
San, Moon or Stars, tho there is nothing ſo 
fne in all nature. Nor do they treat better 
all the other Wonders of the Univerſe ; and 
look upon all theſe things as made for their 
ule and pleaſure without any other reflecti- 


on. Theylikewiſe fay, when you ſpeak to | 


them thereof, that the reaſon which hinders 
them from admiring ſo many marvellous 
things, is that they till ſee, and have daily 
ſeen them from the moment they were born. 
But this reaſon ceaſes in their own regard. For 
they have ſten themſelves from the time they 
were able to ſee 3 and {ce *emſelyes ſtill every 


day, 


day 
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. | dayz yet they admire themſelves without 
> |cealing. *Tis without queſtion, for that 
| |they do not know themfclves, ſaid Aratus. 
True admiration, anſwered Timocrates, does 

, | not procced from what we do not com- 
, | prehend. Thoſe ſort of things cauſe aſtoniſh- 
- | mentand not admiration. Nay, for to ad- 
, | mire with reaſon, it is requiſite to know a 
| great part of the good Qualities of the things 
_ | we admire, But there muſt however ſtill re- 
, | main ſomewhat to diſcover, that may be 
conceived as a thing very extraordinary z and 

_ | this is properly what cauſes that excefhve 
eſteem which turns into admiration. IT am 
very glad, faid the charming Cloreliſa, I have 
learnt how I muft admire with reaſon. For 
|! perceive E have hitherto been ſomething 
. {prodigal of my admiration. For my, part, 
| | faid Telefila, it would pleaſe me more, if Ti- 
mocrates would teach me how to know my 
ſelf 3 for if it is that felf-love which blinds and 
hinders us from knowing our ſelves well ; 
| from whence comes it, that the kindneſs we 
have for our friends, makes us ſometimes ſee 
more clearly their imperfections, tho we ex- 
cuſe them ? Inſomuch that loving our ſelves, 
yet more than we love them, we ought to ſee 
our (elves moreclearly, it it be true that ami- 
ty gives an inſight, as I fancy it does. What 
| you lay, xeply*d Timocrates, is true in- ſome 
: perſons. 
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perſons, Friendſhip either opens - Peoples 
eyes, or-(huts them 3 and generally ſpeaking, 
it extenuates the imperfections of thoſe we 
love. But what makes us know others better 
than we do our ſelves, is, that the familiarity 
we have with our own inclinations,does diſ- 
guiſe them to us. Nothing is new to us 
in our own perſons, and all isnew to us in 
others. Andas Odours are better ſmelt by 
thoſe, who are not uſed to them, than by 
thoſe who have *em perpetually about them ; 
ſo likewiſe do we perceive in our friends a 
hundred little things which wound us; and 
we are not at all offended at what we carry 
in oar own hearts. There paſſes, as I may 
ſay, a kind of Habit between our reaſon and 
our impertccions, which makes them ſubſiſt 
together without being at any diffention; 
Bat *tis not {o with the deftes our reaſon 
diſcovers, it examines *em, condemns *cm, 
purſues *em, and leaves a thouſand diſorders 
in its own Empire for it to repare. What 
Timocrates aſlerts, is very agrecably ſaid, in- 
terrupted Aratxs. I will only add, that it 
is lirange to ſce, how People diſquiet thern- 
ſelves in things where thcy have nv intereſt, 
wherewith they have no right to find fault, 
and which even cannot be correctcd ; and 
how they abandon their ow: Intereſt and 


Glory, But in thoxt, ſaid Cloreliyja, What |. 
is 
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is requilite to be done for the knowing our 
ſelves well ? ?Tis neceffary, faid Timocrates, 
to begin with the Will to know our ſelves 
without flattering our ſelves ; and to that 
purpoſe, we are principally to examine our 
ſelves as to four things : Whether we are juſt ; 
Whether we are ſincere Whether we are capable 
of a true friendſhip and whether we have 
Courage. Theſe four things are of ſo great a 
conſequence, that almoſt all the ations of 
life turn upon thoſe Hinges. I do not 
bring into the account, that profound Vee 
neration we owe to the Gods, For this is/pre» 
ſuppoſed amongſt People who have Reaſon; 
But for Juſtice, Sincerity, Friend({hip and 
Courage: I maintain that theſe four Quali- 
tics are the foundation of the Morals of ho» 
neſt People, and the ſource of all illuſtrious 
actions, We cannot have true Vertue with- 
out being juſt. We are almoſt capable of all 
manner of evil as ſoon as we want finceri- 
ty. We are good for nothing it we are un« 
capable of friend{hip : and without Courage 
all Vertucs are dead, and friend{hip is weak 
and wavering, and by conſequence uſcleſs and 
imperfea. All this is very tine, ſaid Cephiſa, 
but what is requiſite to þe done for the know- 
ing, if we have thoſe four Qualities * For 
my part, interrupted Ariftippus, laughing, 3 

or [ 
am 
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am as much afraid of learning to know my 
ſelf well, as the reſt of the company ſeem 
deſirous of that knowledge. For firſt of all, 
as for' Juſtice, I declare that I have none; 
and that tho I know very well, I have not 
ſo much merit as ſome others, I would not 
ſuffer patiently, that they ſhould be preferred 
before me. Sometimes there are certain 
things, ſaid Cloreliſa, which we muſt endure 
againſt our Wills, tho we are not very glad 
of *em 3, and I believe, it is ever ſome kind 
of Juſtice to know, that we are not-juſt. For 
my part, faid Cephiſa, I think my (elf pretty 
juſt, I likewiſe think my {cl ſincere 3 and 
am perſwaded, that I have enough of that 
Courage, which makes Generohity in Wo- 
men and Valour in Men. But as for Friend- 
ſhip, I know not if 1 have ſ6 much of it as 
you fay is requilitez torl confeſs in good car- 
neſt, I have many friends I do not love. 
They all laugh'd at what the fair Cephiſa ſaid, 
and at firſt underſtood it as a Railery. I af- 
firm, ſaid ——_— that I have had former- 
ly ſeveral Miſtreſſes I never lov'd ; but I am 
much chang'd {ince that time. All the world 
knows what you ſay to be true, reſum'd I, 
But as for what Cephiſa ſtarted, *tis not eaſie 
to comprehend, that a Perſon can have many 
Friends he does not love; and I do not think 
ſhe ſpoke ſeriouſly when ſhe urged that 

I aſſure, 
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Taſſure you, reſumed (he, that I (aid whatT1 
think, and what I am ſenſible of; and if all 
the Company would examine themſelves 
well, they will find that each has a Friend of 
that ſtamp. For in fine, when we are ex- 
poſed to the World, and know the way of 
living in't, we have a certain Univerſal Ci- 
vility, which all thoſe we converſe with, 
make what uſe of they think convenient, 
and which each interprets as he pleaſes : So 
that there are many People who receive it as 
a beginning of friendſhip. This being ſo, 
is it not true, that there would be a brutality 
in undeceiving them ? We continue to ſee 
**m, we reccive offices from them.,and render 
*<m the like; we find %em able in certain 
things, endued with probity and fe- 
crelie 3 we truſt them with bulineſs 3 
we eſteem *em fſuffciently in feveral 
things and it may alſo happen, they love 
us. But after all, not finding in em, I 
know not what Charm, which renders the 
heart ſenſible, which engages it, and makes 
it lovez nor merit ſufficient for 'the forcing 
of it to give it {elf in good carncſt; we in 
ſome-ſort eſteem thoſe People, we converſe 
with *em, ſerve them; yet we do not love 
**m. When we loſe *em we regret *em' as 
things uſeful, or convenient, but not as real 
friends; -We call our reaſon to afflict us ; 
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whercas in true afflictions we have need of 
it to comfcrt'us. You {peak your thoughts 
fo agreeably, ſaid Teleſila, that it almoſt per- 
fwades me you are in the right : But I be- 
lieve however, you are out in one thing 3 
which is, you call People Friends, who:ought 
notito be term'd ſo, Yet I allow the word 
Knowledge is too unbounded, and too ge- 
neral, to-fit that ſort of People you ſpeak of 3 
and a word ſhould he invented to ignite 
that. Butafter all, *tis not over neceſſary to 
take that pains, For I am perſwaded, thoſe 
friends we converſe with, whom we in ſome 
meaſure eſteem, and whom we ſerve without 
loving,are People of a very ordinary merit. And 
indeed friend{hip not being fantaſtical and 
capricious as love is, it would be next to an 
impoſliibility to converſe 3 to efteem, and be 
ferved by a friend, who is perfectly an ho- 
neſt Man, without loving him reciprocally ; 
and if it were ſo, *twould be ingratitude. 
But Cephiſe anſwered, are People maſters of 
their own Sentiments? -do they love whom 
they pleaſe ? and provided they render one 
good turn for another, are they ungrateſul ? 
They are not voluntarily ſo, faid Aratus, 
but yet they are fo: and there muſi certainly 
be 3 great ſtock of ingratitude in a heart,that 
reliſts a great Merit and a great Amity. For 
my part, {aid Clorelize, I know a —_— 
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who- has a thouſand Friends, of all conditi- 
ons, and for whom, to ſpeak the truth, no 
body has a tender love, They can calily be 
without his Company, unleſs they have buſi- 
nels with him. He would not be much la- 
mented if he ſhould dic. He ſeems to hold 
ſome place where ſoever he is 3 and yet finds 
no room in any bodys heart. I afſure you, 
relum*d Cephiſa, fiill many other CharaQers 
of friends remain, beſides thoſe we have ſpoke 
of 3 for there are thoſe whom People make 
no {cruple to ridicule at the ſame time, they 
tell and write to *em obliging things. There 
are ſome from whom we are willing to re- 
ceive good offices, and yet have no mind to 
return *em the likez others whom we con- 
verſe withal, tho they tire us. Others whom 
we (ind diverting, and yet we do not clicem 
*km 3 and others to whom: we impart forg- 
ed ſecrets, that we may draw from them 
ſuch as are true, In a word, if we make @ _ 
ſtri& ſearch, I am certain we (hall find a 
great Troop of friends, amidſt whom it 
would be difficult to make a good choice, 
All the company confeſſed that the Novelty 
of the expreifion which Cephiſa had made 
uſe of, was more proper than they at firſi 
imagin'd, when ſhe (aid, that ſhe had many 
friends (he did not love. But after all, (aid 
Teleſila, let us return to the art of knowing 
3 ones 
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ones (elf well, and deſire Timocyates to con- 
tinue the inſtructing us in it ſomething 
more at large. Methinks Madam, faid Ara- 
tur, very galantly, *tis mighty dangerous 
for all your friends, that you ſhould be well 
acquainted with your ſelf. For if Timocra- 
zes can bring it to paſs, that you ſhould know 
exaaly what you are, you will have ſo great 
a contempt for all the reſt of the World, you 
will not be able to endure it. I ſhould be very 
cautious,rejoyn'd Timocrates of teaching herſo 
neceſſary an Art, if I thought ſhe could make 
an ill uſe of it, For my meaning is,that a ra- 
tional perſon by learning to know his own 
imperfections, ought to learn at the ſame time 
to ſupport thoſe of others. As for the reſt, 
this Art varys according to perſons. Such a 
Man may know himſelf better by the report 
of others, than by himſelf. But it is ſufh- 
cient, as I have ſaid, to have the will of 
knowing without flattering our ſelves ; and 
to ſet upon obſerving our ſelves mainly in 
things which our inclinations are moſt prone 
to, and calling our ſelves to an account of 
what we have done, that we may. diſcover 
preciſely the true motives thereto, For 
there are ſuch ſudden Sentiments in our 
mind, that tho they ſucceed one another,yet 
we know only the laſt that ſets us on acting, 
However to judge well of an aQjon, *tis ne- 
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ceſſary to know *em all. This little ſtudy 
has its delights, when we are accuſtom'd to 
ir, Sometimes you'll find, that we hate ſome 
People, becauſe we love others, and that all 
the Paſſions diſguiſe themſelves. We muſt 
therefore ſeek out the fource of them, if we 
have a mind to know *em thoroughly. Peo- 
ple may even follow Vertue by motives un» 
worthy of it, JIll Cauſes may in ſome En- 
counters have gocd effe&ts ; but the good can 
very rarely have ſuch as are bad. W herefore 
we muſt always, it poſſible, have good in- 
tentions in all things. Love, which ſeems 
to be of all Paſſions the moſt calie-to diſcover, 
has very obſcure cauſes as well as the- reſt. 
Men ſometimes accuſe fair cyes, whoſe weak- 


nels is oftcn in the heart they have wounded. 


here are Loves of temperament, inclinati- 
on, habit, acknowledgment,. caprice, inte- 
reſt, vanity, and of a hundred - other kinds. 
So that when we would ſubdue this Paſſion, 
neceſſary it is to know its true ſource, But 
amongſt all the Paſſions, that which is leaſt 
known by thoſe it does poſlels,is Avarice.None 
of a covetuous humour think they are ſo, 
They only fancy themſelves good Husbands, 
prudent and able. They have ſometimes the 
conhdence to tell themſelves, to conceal the 
{ordidneſs of their Sentiments, that they are 
only the Depoſitarics of the benefits which 
D 4 God 
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God has beſtowed upon them. They call 
thoſe Prodigal, who are Liberal. They think 
all is loſt that is given z aud know no other 
felicity than that of having uſeleſs Treaſures. 
The truth is, ſaid Aratus, I know covetous 
People who fancy they merit infinite praiſes 
for thoſe very things for which they are con- 
demned by all the World. You do well, 
faid Cloreliſa agreeably.to ſay, that you know 
Covetons People : For you your felt are not 
acquainted with Avarice. You, I fay, who 
have given away conſiderable Treaſures 
which the King of Egypt beſtowed upon you. 
I afſure you, replied Aratws, I am leſs to be 
commended than you imagine; and I can 
fsy what Cyrus once anſwered to one of 
his Miniſters, who repreſented to him, that 
he gave all he had *o his Courtiers, I do 
not give it them, ſaid ke, I only leave it*em 
to keep. If I{hould nave occaſion for it at 
any time, they will reſtore it me with Uſu- 
ry; and I ſhall gain their hearts at a cheap 
rate, Allthe World knows what we are to 
believe in this point, aid Teleſila 3 but T am 
very delirous Timocrates would tell us how we 
may know Envy; forl believe it very diffcult 
to diſcover. You have reaſon to ſay ſo, Ma- 
dam, replied he, and very often an envious 
perſon thinks he loves Vertue and hates Vice 3 
when he ſpeaks ill of thoſe, whom he bears 
an 
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an envy to, and in whom he ſeeks for im» 
perfections, which he would be very ſorry not - 
tofind. The Source of Envy, purſured Ti- 
mocrater, is properly an ill grounded Pride z + 
which is the reaſon, that thoſe perſons who 
are capable of it, inſlead of ſeeking to become 
more perfe&, ſeck to Tarniſh the good Qua- 
lities of thoſe they elicema more than them- 
{clves, tho they do not know it : and this 
ſecret Malignity diffuſes it (clf from their 
Heart, not orvly into» their - imagination but 
into their Senſes. They neither ſee nor un- 
derſtand things. any more as they are 3 and 
thcir own Reaſon being ſeduced by the falſe 
repreſentations of the Senſes, it makes them 
afterwards commit 2 thouſand injuſtices. My 
Opinion is,faid Cepiiſazthat we may ſee things 
otherwife than they really arc. - Not that, 
added (he, I am very envious ; on the con- 
trary, I love very much to praiſe, but I am 
very calte to be offended. - When 1 amin an- 
ger I know no more what I {ce 3 and if Te- 
lefila had diſpleas'd me, all perfect as ſhe is, - 
I ſhould have found her very different from 
what you fee her. TI ſhould find her pale, 
inſtcad of finding her fair ; 1 ſhould thiok her 
too witty; I ſhould call her Modeſty cold- 
neſs and indifference; in ſhort, I ſhould f- 
gure to my {elf a Telefila that would not 
be -at all like her. . For my part, faid Ara- 
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tur, Tam not of your diſpoſition. For if T 
Imagin'd, I had any reaſon to complain of 
the beautiful Telefila, I ſhould think ſhe had 
ſome - concealed reafon to uſe me ill. 1 
ſhould examine my own imp:rfecions, and 
ſhould rather accuſe my fclf than accuſe 
her. Iam not- at--all of that humour, ſaid 
Ariflippus, 1 always accuſe my felt the laſt, 
and I rather blame Fortune than my elf; 
In love, replied Lyſfiades, I rather tax my 
Rival than my Miſtreſs. But in friend(hip, 
I take time. to deliberate before I accuſe my 
Friends : but when I am once per{ſwaded, 
they have © been really faulty, I hate *'em as 
much as I lov'd them before,and can never be 
prevailed with to grant *em my pardon. This 
Sentiment, ſaid Telefila, does not in the leaft 
become you, Lyſiades, and in my-Opinion, 
People may ceaſe loving, nay they may hate, 
but we are never to be irreconcileable in triend- 
ſhip3 and it is only in love that an eternal con- 
tempt is juſt, when the Party has broke off 
with a jult cauſe, - I-fay an erernal conterpr, 
purſued (ſhe, and not aneternal hatred. For 


it- would be-to do too much honour to a - 


Faithleſs Lover, -for a Miſtreſs to hate him 
all her life, In caſe the Converſation conti- 
nucs but a little longer, ſaid Cephiſa, we 
ſhall not only know our ſelves, but we ſhall 
know. one. another better than we did. For in- 

ſenlibly, 
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ſenſibly, and without thinking of it, we ſpeak 
all we think. Yet .I fancy, reply'd A4ratue, 
there are more perſons than onein the com- 
pany, who fay not all they think. For my 
part, ſaid Ariſtippus, I am per{ſwaded if all 
Men took as much pains to know themſelves 
as Timocrates would have them 3, and after- 
warde, for the better regulating their con- 
du, they would endeavour: to know others 
too, all Sciences .would be baniſhed 3 for 
their Lives would not be long enough. And, * 
as an excellent Man of my acquaintance has 
{iid very well, 


He that wwld learn enjoy a wealty Stove, 
Of Golden: Tears,muſt live Two full Lives 9're, 


This is not ſo difficult, as you -may ima- 
gine, ſaid Timocrates, and the Sciences are 
not obſtacles to this knowledge. But if any 
of *em were neceſſarily to be baniſhed tor the 
retaining of this, I ſhould rather banifh Phy- 
fick, though ſo neceſſary 3 forit only teach- 
es to cure the Maladys cf the Body, whereas 
the knowledge of ones felt tends to the cur- 
ing the Diſcales of the Sou], Aftrology 
gives us a {houſand ingenious Opinions, 
tor Truths and Predictions, uncertain and 
uſeleſs, which tend only to the railing dif- 


«quict,. . For my part, {aid Ariſtippus, let 


who 
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who will” or can know himſclf, I will have 
none of that knowledge. . I am not like you, 
ſaid Teleſila; for there is nothing I ſo much 
deſire, as to know exactly it I am not de- 
ceived in the Opinion I- have of my felt: 
andT havea great mind to confhde my {elf 
ſo far in the wiſe Timocrates, as to tell him 
all my thoughts in that caſe; that he may 
undeceive me if | am in an errour, For as 
he has known me from my. Infancy, he will 
quickly ſee if ] aminan errour. What you 
ſay, has more vanity than you imagine, ſaid 
Cephiſa ſmiling. But fince you are as dcſi- 
rous to know your elf, as I am to know 
others 3 let us not ſo ſuddenly abandon this 
ſubject. Let's fee, if this knowledge is 
poſſiblez and then we will try, if it be as 
uſcful as the wiſe Timocrates affirms. Do not 
doubt it, replied he, and to fay yet more, I 
boldly affert, that the great ſucceſſion of 
Victories which our Prince has gained, is not 
the cect of a certain happineſs, which has 
made it often ſaid, even to the becoming 
a Proverb, that Swcceſs in War is utt- 
conſtant > There is nothing therein, but Con- 
duqand good Concert, with an exquiſite 
judgment, and a perfe&t knowledge of our 
advantages, and of thoſe of our Enemies, of 
the Troops and Generals of both Parties, of 
Flaces, Seaſons, and of that number of cir- 

cumliances 
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cumſtances weighed and balanced together 
Wherein the greateſt ability of great Cap- 
tains and great Kings does conſift. I appre- 
hend as well as you, ſaid Cephiſa, that it is 
really that profound knowledge both of others 
and ones felt, which makes up the chief a&- 
ive Ingredient in molt part of great things. 
But the oneſeems to me much more difficult 
than the other. For we know, and are very 
ſenlible,how far we our ſelves are able to pro- 
ceed 3 but are uſually ignorant how farothers 
are able to go. Iam not of your Opinion, 
anſwered Telefila, and yet fancy 1 am in the 
right.If you pleaſe.continued (he,we will exa- - 
mine whether you or I be of reaſon's fide. And 
to pry further into this buline(s, we' will exa- 
mine whether it be more uſctul to know our 
{Ives than to know others. I am content, 
replied Cephiſa. But for the keeping ſome 
Ocder, ſaid Timocrates with a ſmile, *tis ne- 
ceſſary that Telefila and Cephiſa be the only 
perſons who maintain: this cauſe 3 and that 
the Company ſhould be the ſpectators of this 
Diſpute, as they have been of the Combats of 
the Nemean Games; Since Cephiſa finds, I 
have not ſufficiently explain'd what I have 
ſaid, reſum'd Timocrates, it is requiſite to 
examine which is the molt difficult. Telefila 
"out of Modeſty would not engage her ſelf in 
this Diſpute. . But the Company gave ſen- 
Fence 
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tence (he ſhould 3 and Cephiſa, according to 


her facetious humour, made no difficulty at 
all. But then, for the preſcribing-ſome Or- 
der, asI have ſaid, reſum'd 'Timocratesr, we 
muſt tirft examine which is the moſt difhcult, 
to know -our (elves, or to know others, and 
then we- will ſee afterwards which is the 
moſt uſeful. As for my part, ſaid Cephiſa,with- 
out giving us leiſure to ſpeak : I ee ſo much 
difficulty in knowing others 3 and methinks, | 
know my ſe fo well, that I do not -ponder 
one moment to decide this Queſtion. There 
are a thouſand difficulties, purſued ſhe, to 
penetrate into the hearts of others. After ten 
Years* Acquaintance and Friend(hip, we dif- 
cover imperfe&tions that we had not yet per- 
ceiv'ed, What you ſay, does often happen, 
anſwered Timocrates: But often likewiſe *tis 
not, but that we knew thoſe friends, when we 
believed we knew 'em : the reaſon is, they 
changed. thro ſome unaſual cauſe, and hav- 
ing ceaſed obſerving *em with the ſame care 
that was had in the beginning, becauſe we be- 
lieved they would be (till the ſame,. we did 
not take notice of an imperceptible change, 
which augmenting every day, does at length 
make it (elf remarkable, Wherefore I main- 
tain, that commonly thoſe defe&ts,which we 
perceive, are now, and not newly diſcover- 
Ed. : and I am perſwaded, that when we aps 
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ply our ſelves firongly to krow any one, we 
ſucceed in our defign. And I, faid Cephiſaz 
maintain, that - we hardly ever perfectly 
know any body. The knowledge of People 
with whom we oftneſt converſe, is but an a& 
of conjecture, wherein we are ealily miſta- 
ken, Words, aCtions, the greateſt ſervices, - 
all may be deceitful. A thouſand reaſons make 
ſome frequently mask themſelves to their 
beſt friends. Vertuous they ſeem, and are 
not 3 they ſpeak-of ſincerity without having 
any. They arg ſometimes franc and open, 
but not ſo always. They think they are be- 
loved, and love without reſerve; and in the 
ſequel, Fortune overturns all this, without 
either the one or the others knowing from 
whence this ſubverſion proceeds. They no 
longer know thoſe People, they fancied they 
knew ſo well, and all is to begin again. - All 
you ſay is true, replied Telefila : Belides what 
makes the impoſhbility oft knowing others 
perfely, is that we do nor look into our 
{clves ſufficiently, and- we all molt ever ſee 
our ſelves diſguiſed, See a Courtier before 
his Maſter, a Lover before his Miſtrcſs,a friend 
with his friend ; is he the fame Man that he 
is really in himſclf? Is it pothible to difcern 
what heis, from what Wappears? We can- 
not know the heart but by words and a&i- 


Ons... Yet as we know but. imperfectly the 


true. 
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true motives of *em, we may ſay, *tis poſſh-: 


ble for us to know what thoſe People do we 
are acquainted with, and to make the Hiſtory 
of their Lives 3 but never truly to know the 
Hiſtory of their Hearts. One and the ſame 
ation may be reputed good or bad, accord- 
ing as we conſider it. A friend exaQtly.fin- 
cere in giving Counſels, ſometimes appears a 
leſs agreeable friend than a dexterous: flatte- 
rer. *Tis almoſt requiſite to become. the 
continual ſpy of ones belt friends to know 'em 
well, *Tis requiſite to know perfectly that 
great Art of Conjecturing, whereof we have 
already ſpoken : and when you (hall have 
known it, and imagine,that you know thoſe 
ſo well, whom you ſhall have (o carefully ob- 
ſerved 3 who has told you, as has been ult- 
ly remarked, that you will know *em al- 
ways ? Abſence, Good Fortune, the Court, 
Intereſt, Love, Ambition,all do or may change 
them. And the Judgment finding till a 
new accuſation, grows weary, deſponds,and 
ceaſes to purſue knowing what it thought it 
knew at once for ever. After this do not 
you conceive there is a great deal of boldneſs 
in thoſe, who boaſt they know pertecly the 
People they converſe withal ; who fancy, 
they can penetrate the Vails of Difſimulation,; 
diſcern an Hypocrite {rom a truly honeſt Man; 


adexterous Cheat .from. a prudent Man 3 a - 


wile 
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[wiſe from a cunning Woman? Ah! As for 


cunning, reſum*d Cephiſa, methinks, *tis ca» 
fie to be diſcerned. But after all, I agree, 
it is not eafic to know others, either in Love, 
Friendſhip or Probity, and in general, the 
heart of Man is impcnetrable, You muſt at 
the ſame time allow, rejoyn'd Telefila, *tis 
almoſt more difficalt to know ones ſelt well. 
But is it poſſhble, ſaid Cephiſa, you can aſſert 
{o unlikely a thing ? Do not I ſee into my 
own heart? Not atal!, replied (he, *tis ic (e- 
duces you, and makes you often- not know 
your {elf Firſt of all, added Telefila, you 
muſt necefarily grant, that much- more- care 
is taken to know others than our fclves. All 
the World out of Intereſt, Curiohity, or. a 
good Opinion of their own Wit, would dive 
into the hearts of others without making a- 
ny refleion upon their own. They think 
they know themſelves, and { are at reſt; 
They eftecm and ſometimes admire 'em- 
ſelves with ſome injuſtice 3 and as it were 
ſleeping upon that eſteem, they are always 
hot. in the purſuit of the knowledge of others, 
and profoundly ignorant as to what they 
are themſelves. hat you fay is very true, 
laid Timocrates, 'and we may likewiſe add, 
that this falſe knowledge we have of our 
ſelves, makes us often judge of *em by our 


| our own Sentiments, For unqueſtionably, 
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we are not to make our ſelves the Stand-] 
ard whereby we may know others well þ 
Be it as it will, aid Cephiſa, I know per- 
fealy I am no Coquette, nor am I given to de- 
traſting, I agree to what you ſay, reſum'd 
Telefila, we may know the ill Qualities we 
have not, becauſe they are ſtrangers to us. Buth 
we are often ignorant of thoſe, we have, be-|. 
cauſe they are natural to us. For in ſhort, 
there is a certain ſelf-love concealed in ourfy 
hearts, which makes continual illufions in our 
minds, without our perceiving em, tho os|, 
thers deceive us, when we would know *em, [., 
but we deceive our ſelves ſometimes without}, 
thinking of it ; and ſometimes out of a pres 
meditated deſign. We as it were fly our|, 
{clves,when we would not find we are in the ye 
wrong. We diminiſh our imperfections, magel:. 
nifie oux good Qualities, flatter and diſgui 
our {elves. In a word, we love our {clvcs 
almoſt more than we love others, and we he 
repreſent our ſclves fo as is molt plealing, 
and not as we really are. And tho we are 
even convinced of our own defe&s, and can T] 
no longer doubt of 'en, yet we deny them let 
Nill 3 we, ſeek and torment our ſelves, till 
we have found out ſome expedient for the 
attributing of *em at leaſt to a good cauſe, 
The falſelt praiſes have the power of giving " 
a xcal pleaſure z we know they are groundleſs, 
yet 
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'el}, Ft by hearing *em often, we come to be in- 
"Jenfibly perſwaded they are true. But is it 
P3-poſſible, interrupted Cephiſz, you do not think 
* ou know your ſelf ? - Ithink, reply*d Telefi- 
a, ſincerely, that I know my ſelf better than 
p he moſt part of the World know *emſclves. 
But in general, I believe, we always deceive 
"jour ſelves in ſome things, when we would 
»hudge of our ſelves. Thus I do not anſiver 
but I have more imperfections than I think 
ouri have. There is but one thing, wherein I 
' 0-am ſureT Yo not deceive my felt 3. which is, 
"Th ithat my friendihip is more tender, more diſ- 
= intereſted, more faithful, and more incapable 
"of Change than any others. I believe what 
ha you ſay, reply'd Cephiſa, but 1 believe alſo, 
11 know moſt accurately what I am. There 
'B'lis however ſome appearance , interrupted 
"1 Timocrater, looking upon Cephiſa, that you 
donot know all your merit, For you would 
* [be as much Vain, as you are - Modeſt. 
S|Remember Timocrater, reply'd ſhe ſmiling, 
you formerly impoſed upon us this Law, 

1] That we ſhould always ſpeak ſincerely. Thus 
let not me be the ſubjc& of our diſcourle, 
for fear ſincerity ſhould not prove to my ad- 
c. | vantage 3 and let us only agree 'of the im- 
» |Pofibllity of knowing others perfectly, and 
Bl of knowing em always, For in my Opini- 
Lb 1haye not ſtrongly enough evinc'd, how 
” tond 
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fond it is:to think, we -can entirely know, 
thoſe with whom we live. One Wit along, 
cannot- equally well know ſundry Wits at &., 
time. So that we muſt becontented with aq y,, 
imperfect knowledge, we may have of thol, 
with. whom we converſe > which fomey,;, 
times is of ſome ſervice in the Commerceq, 
the World z and whichis likewiſe injuriougy,, 
when we rely upon it too much. Ther, 
fore, I find, we ought never in impor 
occaſions, blindly to lean upon our imagin 
ry knowledpe; and I am per{waded tholf, 
who have faid, for the firſt time that whe, 
muſt love ſo, as that we may one day hatg,, 
and/ hate as that we may love, were of mf, 
Opinion, But if you ever doubt of all,ſfaid Tie] 
moerates to Cephiſa, you could have no friendye 
ſhip with any one. Ah! Timocrates, reply 
ſhe, we are not fo: wiſe in all things thaky 
are agreableor neceſſary, *Tis well knowg1 
thro all the World, that the Sea is inconjgy 
ſtant and dangerous, and that Shipwrack 
are frequent there. Yet thedefire of grow 
ing rich or travelling makes People embarklyj 
and go ſcek for Gold in the Indies. And 
as It is much more neceſſary, and alk 
more agreeable, to live with People of thy 
World, with the ſame confidence as if w 
knew *em well; we embark with them ing, 
to all manner of Afﬀairs, at the hazard of be 
ing 
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ihe deceived in ſame-one. But as for the 
long..owing of my 1clf, I do not ſee I ean be 
at $ ary. Aorier, I. know what 1 think, what 
h $love, what hate, what I have a mind to, 
ho, what not. 'True, reply'd Telefila, you 
Think you know *em. But you do not think 
*Fou have againſt you your own Sences, your 
MWPlaſurts, your Inclinations, your own Con- 
INE:tution, and that Sclf-love which cannot be 
*}Þo much talk'd-of, which diſguiſes it ſelf fo 
Mac, that tho it poſſeſſes our whole heart, 
nord mind , infinuates it ſelf into all our 
MFcntiments, yet we do not perceive it, we 
utnow it not, nor are willing to know it. 
MAnd indeed, of a Million of Perſons, who 
k to know others out of reaſons of Inte- 
ſ or Curiolity 3 there are not perhaps a 
lyGundred who ſeek to know *cmlclves well 
Mut of an intereſt of Vertue. And youyour 
owElt, lovely Cephiſa, it you are ſincere, will 
COMonfels, you have not employed much time 
an knowing your felf well. That I grant, 
OWfeply*d ſhe, But the reaſon is, I ſee -my' (elf 
"Kith theſame caline(s as I ſec the 'San, when 
ANG look upon it. But I beſcech you, Cephi- 
alk reply'd Telefila, take notice, that in the 
 iGrſt moment we {ce the Sun (to make ule of 
Whe compariſon)we ſect bright and dazzling. 
| But we muſt look upon ita long time with 
es Jeplication, before we can oblexye the _ 
: that 
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examine our ſelves for an inſtant, we kno 
our ſelves but imperfe&tly. *Tis neceſſary tc 
have ſeen ones ſelf on very difficult occ: 
ons to judge well of ones ſelf. When For 
tune ſmiles upon us, we ought to forecak 
what we would do when it frowns. We 
muſit ſound our own hearts for the hindring 
of hate to prepoſleſs us; for the oppoling 
of anger, and a diſguiſed Envy, which ſe 
in ſome perſons only a love of perfe& V. 
tuc, which is hardly any where to be found 
and makes us murmur againſt others, wher 
we think they have more happineſs thar 
they delerve. It is neceſſary to obſerve whe 
ther we love out of choice or out of blind 
neſs. *Tis neceflary to diſtrult ones ow! 
heart to know it well; and to diſtruſt i 
often to make an exact review of it, Fori 
may change as well as that of others, ani 
when any one becomes more happy than 
was, he muſt examine it he be the ſame tt 
his friends. On the contrary, if he become 
miſerable, T would have him obſerve, if heh 
not prepoſſelt againſt his Enemies, if he fil 
ſee what they have good in *em thro all t 
reaſons he has to hate them. He muſk -like 
wiſe take notice, if his firmneſs in mistor 
tunes is calm and ſedate; and not rather 


diſguiſed Pride than a true Conſtancy. I 


that People diſcover in it. Thus when we 
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4 a word, he muſt examine himſelf in all parti- 
culars 3 not excuſe himſelf upon other Peoples 
Ty W@ imperfections. Flatter himſelt in nothing; not 
Cal! be dazzled at his own Vertue, which perhaps 
For may hide from you ſome defects, which you 
all will diſcover in time,when occaſions of ſhew- 
We ing *em ſhall come. I confeſs toyou in good 
ring earneſt, ſaid Cephiſa, 1 do nothing of all this 
ling you would have done, and by conſequence, 
My reply'd Telefila, you cannot know your ſelf. 
And to prove it to you, purſued (he, from 
whence comes it that you told me formerly 
a thouſand fine things of a friend of yours, 
q whom I never hear you mention now ? (he 
is as beautiful as ever z has *as much Wit 
all the World courts hex company as well 
q now as they did then, and yet you do not 
q fee hex with the ſame Eyes 3 you find her 

chang'd in all things and all this becauſe 
anq you. have had a little diſpute together, which 
| 9 prejudices you againſt her. Nevertheleſs I 
: 9 own, it is more caſie to «prove, that we do 

q not know others well, than to demonſirate 
e 09 clearly that we know our ſelves well. And 
fiy this procceds from the difficulty which our 
ny own Paſſions bring to this knowledge. Is 
Kef there one Ulſurer in the World who confeſſes 
or9 he is covetous ? He calls it Oeconomy, good 
r 4 'Husbandry, a delixe of providing well for 
| his Children, The Prodigal, do-not yes: 
Cea 
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ceal their Vice under a very Royal Vertue? 
Women alſo that are Cogquettes, boali 
of their having no Intrigue, and think 
themſelves very vertuous. Thoſe who have 
but one gallantry, boaſt likewiſe of their 
good condut, The indifferent commend 
*emſelves for loving nothing, as if honeſt 
friendſhip were a Crime. In a word, thoſe 
who think they know themſelves beſt, know 
*emſclves but very impertealy. I am of your 
Opinion in both points, reſum'd Timocrates, 
that pexfect knowledge is very dithcult to 
acquire both of others and our ſelves. But 
convenicnt perhaps it would be, as we have 
already ſaid, to conſider which of thoſe 'two 
knowledges is the moſt advantageous. I 
do not ſee, (aid Cephiſa, there is any occaſion 
to doubt of 'em. For of what Quality ſoc- 
ver aperſon be, the knowledge of others is 
abſolutely neceſſary in the Afﬀairs of the 
Worldz and whether in Love, Ambition, 
Friendſhip, Buſineſs, and for the upſhot in all 
manner of things, it we do not in ſome mea- 
ſure know thoſe with whom we are to deal, 
we can never be f{ucceſsful. A Courtier, who 
to the bottom has ſearched the mind of his 
Maſter, and the minds of thoſe about him, 
may almoſt be aſſured of making his 
Fortune, A Lover who perfetly knows 
his Miſtreſs, will quickly gain her heart. 
A 
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A friend who knows his friend well, will 
never be deceived by him. In ſum, this 
pertet knowledge if it might be had, would 
be a wonderful advantage 3 and this does not 
enter into compariſon of the knowledge of 
our ſelves. The other has a thouſand Plea- 
ſures, and this has none, or very few. How 
do pity you, Cephiſa, ſaid Telefila, inter- 
rupting her, for being in an errour unwor- 
thy of {o great a Wit as you. For bricfly, 
what knowledge ſoever you may have of 
others, it is never a certain knowledge, and 
belides yout knowing the imperfeCtions of 
your friends, does not correct 'em. I agree 
in general, that for the advancing ones 
fortune, the knowledge of others is moſt ne- 
ceſſary. But to advance in Vertue,the know- 
ledge of ones (elf is a thouſand times more 
advantageous. Afſſoon as we know our own 
imperfections, I ſuppoſe we think of corre&- 
ing them, or at leaſt of concealing *em. 
From thence it likewiſe comes, that we a&t 
more ſurely, and more to the purpoſe on all 
occalions. If every perſon knew well what 
he is proper for, we ſhould not {:e ſo many 
things taken by the wrong byals, as we daily 
ſee. Every one would content himſelf with 
his own Talent, would ſucceed therein, and 
would not uſurp an others Province. It thoſe 
who make ill Books knew it by themſelves, 
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they-would make none atall. Tf '/Detrad- 
ours knew well the horrour of Revilings, 
and that a'Calumny does blacken 'em for e- 
ver 3 they would never more ſpeak ill of 
their Neighbours. If the pleaſant Satyriſts 
by profeſhon, knew truly, how unbecoming 
that. Trade is to a Gentile Wit; to what 
- danger they expoſe *emſelves ; and how little 
fenſible the honeſt People they beſpatter, are 
of their injurious language, and how much 
thcy ſlight and deſpiſe *em 3 they would ſpend 
their time more innocently, and not incur 
the hatred of all vertuous perſons. In fine, 
it we ſaw our ſelves well, I ſuppoſe we ſhould 
do, what you do, moſt amiable Cephiſa,when 
paſſing before a Looking-Glaſs, you ſee your 
Hair out of order, and ſomething is want- 
ing to your Dreſs. You would not be will- 
ing Pcople (ſhould ſee you negleRed 5 you re- 
pare that little diſorder 3 you accept of help ; 
and you mend all you imagine does not fit 
well. You ſpeak this (6 pleaſantly, ſaid Ce- 
phiſa, that I will not oppoſe it. But take my 
word, what is found out of order in a heart, 
is not {o caſte to be refitied as my Hair, 
When I ſhould find any thing in mine,which 
I am unwilling ſhould be there, I ſhould be 
very much perplexed : and it might well 
happen, that the knowledge I ſhould ' have 
thereof would affli& me, and not corre = 
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I do not at all believe what you ſay, -reply*d 
Telefila, for I cannot ſuppoſe, your will could 
beſubdued by the force of an ill inclination : 
and I till maintain, that provided we will 
ſtruggle with our inclinations, we may cafi- 
ly furmount *em.It you ſay this in general,ſaid 
Timecrates,l am not of your mind. For the will 
all alone cannot with ſucceſs oppoſe a great 
Paſſion, You do not well underſtand what 
I mean, reply*d Telefila, fince I only ſpeak of 
the natural defets of the Mind, Heart and 
Soul, if thoſe three things are to be diſtin- 
guiſlh:d, For when a great Paſhon is predo- 
minant, *tis not ealie to vanquiſh it tho you 
know it. But it we want ſincerity, if we 
accuſtom our {clves to lying, it we are fub- 
z<& to ſpeak ill of others, it we bear an en- 
vy to the glory or good Fortune of our 
friends, if we arc uncqual, cholerick, caprici- 
ous, inconſtant z we may certainly change and 
take advantage of our own knowledge, I 
alſo boldly maintain, that thoſe People, who 
are not acquaintzd with *emlclves, are only 


vertuous by peradventurez and that this 


knowledge is uſctul and neceflary to all man- 
ner of perſons. You faid this too generally, 
ſaid Cephiſz, and I ſhould believe this fiudy 
of ones {elf is only very uſctul and necefſary 
to Great Miniſters of States, to Princes and 
Kings, to whom any body dares hardly ever 
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ſpeak the trath z eſpecially in what concerns 
*emſclves* and I willingly agree, *tis very 
fit that thoſe Perſonages ſet fo high above 
others ſhould make ſome review of their own 
hearts, and endeavour to diſcern, if the prai- 
ſes that are given them, are really their due, 
or if they are only Homages, paid to their 
Quality. In ſhort, I proteſt to you ſincere- 
ly, That if I was a Queen, I would ever be 
in a ſelf diſiruſt, until I had obſerved my 
ſelf with care. But being only what I am, 
and no body having any intereſt to flatter 


DO 


me, I ſufficiently learn what I am by the | 


manner of Peoples converſing with me. You 
have reaſon, reſum'd Timoecrates, to ſay this 
knowledge of a mans {elf is yet more neceſſa- 
ry to Miniſters, to Princes and Kings. For 
they are not only not told the truth, but are 
fed with lyes, and flattery ſometimes proceeds 
ſo far, that their natural imperfeRions 'are 
imitated, as was formerly fſcen in the Court 
of Alexander, and in ſeveral others. Surc 1 
am, ſaid I, that Kings are to be pitied, ſince 
they are to defend *emſelves againſt all thoſe 
who would pleaſe them. Particular perſons, 
purſued Timocrates, have ſtill an advantage of 
knowing *emſelves well, which Kings are de- 
prived of, becauſe the liberty of Converſe 
tion introduces into the World an innocent 
Railery, which cauſes ſometimes a {iweet and 
inge- 
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ingenious War between the beſt friends,which | 
makes *em perceive their defe&s without dif- 
pleaſing *em, and does both Amend and Di- 
vert, But as to thoſe who command over 
others, they have no helps to know *emſelves. 
and they are alone to judge of themſelves- 
To be ſhort, of what Quality ſoever a man 
is, he may corre himſelf, when he has nar- 
rowly ſifted himſelf. - I do not fay *tis im- 
poſſible, replied Cephiſa, but if you pleaſe to 
give me leave to tell you the truth, an imper- 
tection which I can think that others know 
not of, does not importune me much. How- 
ever I muſt avow, that nothing correts me 
ſo much as when I hear the il] Qualities 
blamed in others, which I think my (lt 
guilty of, You ſee then, relum'd Telefils , 
that it'is for -your advantage to know your 
ſelt. Perhaps fo anſwered Cephiſa, but con- 
{idering the manner you mention'd at firlt, 
of the knowledge of ones ſelf, I fram'd in 
my mind the 1dea of a lazy contemplative 
perſon, continually obſerving his own diſpo- 
ſitions, tiring himſelf very much, and- giv- 
ing little diverſion to others. That is not 
the buſineſs, reply'd Timocratesr, For this 
knowledge of ones (elf is acquired in the 
Crowd of the World, and upon the Throne 
it ſelf. *Tis a Study without anguiſh,which 
needs no watchings, performed in all places, 
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and without trouble, and tho a perfect know- 
ledge is hardly ever gotten, cither of others, 
or of ones ſelf ; we-muſt not be diſcourag- 
ed from endeavouring to acquire 'em. The 
Eyes are never weary of ſeeing 3 the mind 
ought never to be weary of knowing. You 
are in the right, ſaid Telefi/a, But I know 
not if I may dare to ſtatt a thing which comes 
into my mind, reſum'd Timocrates and which 
you perhaps will think too new. Whichis, 
that *tis more caie to acquire certain general 
knowledges, than to know any one Man in 
particular, - For example, the Court is better 
known in general than a Courtier 3 the Ge- 
nius of Nations, than any one Man of cach 
Cauntry, People even think of Ages and 
Reigns- with differences, that diſtinguith *em 
ealily. Yet thoſe general notices are com+ 
monly more certain than particular know- 
ledges. And indeed it is the Encominm that 
I gave the Prince of whom we ſpoke in the 
beginning of our converſe, to have known 
his Enemies and his own Forces well. This 
knowledge, added Timocrates, is the tounda- 
tion of great Events. But for the being ca- 
pable of it *tis requiſite, without doubt, to 
have a Wit of the hirft rate, and to penetrate 
rhe future by the knowledge of what is palt 
ard preſent; however this does not occafion 
oncs. being the moxe Mclancholy. See but 
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our Prince in the Magnificent Feaſts he makes 
in the reviews he ſometimes has of the beſt 
and fineſt Troops in the World, which are 
thoſe of his Houſe, he ſcems to give himſelf 
up entirely to the things he does 3 and to 
employ himſclt only in what he ſces, Yet 
there *tis he frames the greateſt dcbgns of his 
Corquelſts. *Tis there he conceals *em from 
the moſt ſharp-ſighted of his Courtiers, and 
*ris in ſhort, by the knowledge he has of all 
things, that he has rendred himſclf the great- * 
eſt of all Kings, You have found the Art 
of not being contradicted, reply'd Telefila 3 
for I am perſwaded, that Cepbiſa will allow, 
as well as I, of all you ſay to the Glory of 
the King. That I do, reſum'd ſhe, and I al- 
{o think a thouſand times more than Timocra. 
tes ſays upon that point. But this conformi- 
ty of Sentiments; which I bear to you, in 
winat concerns the King, does not hinder me 
however, from liicking to my own, in what 
relates to our Conteſt, *Tis credible, reply'd 
Telefila, laughing, you will give me the ſame 
liberty you take, and I may,wighout difplea(- 
ing you, continue in my. Opinion, as well 
as you in yours. For my part, added Timo- 

crates, who havenot abſolutely declared my 

{clf, Ibelieve you will both agree, that the 

greateſt dificulty of knowing ones ſelf, pro- 

cee.'s from the ſame cauſe which makes, that 
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fn ſenſible objes,we fee but confuſedly thoſe 
which are far diſtant, and do not well diſcern 
thoſe that are too near the ſight. For we may 
in like manner ſay,that others are too far from 
us, and weſce our ſelves too near, to know 
perfeQly either what others, or what we our 
ſelves are. Timocrates had no ſooner ſpoke 
theſe words, than that all the Company fell 
to commending both Teleſila and Cephiſa. 
As for my part, ſaid the latter, laughing, Me- 
thinks Telefila and I, by ſpeaking almoſt a- 
lone in the midſt of fo great a Company, 
may be compared to certain Heroes in Ro- 
mances, who fight alone between two Ar- 
mies : and who come from the hght without 
being either Conquerors,or Conquered, Now 
as for Timocrates, I look upon himas a Judge 
of the Field, Tf it be ſo,refum'd he, I give the 
prize to Telefila,as having well maintain'd the 
better ſide 3 and yet I give many praiſes to 
Cephiſa, for having ſo ingeniouſly defended 
an ill Cauſe, All the Company fell again to 
commendiyg thoſe two beautiful Perſons, Af- 
ter which the generous miſtreſs of that deli- 
cate Wilderneſs, led them back into the Mag- 
niticent Palace from whence they had come to 
take the Air. 
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Againſt thoſe, who - do not 
ſpeak ſeriouſly of Reli- 


ION. 


Gathirſis - having ſaid ſomething, 

which ſcem'd diſreſpeQtul of the 

Religion of his Country: Noro- 

mata interrupted him, without 
permitting him to continue his Diſccurſe 7 
For Heavens ſake, Agatbirſis, ſaid ſhe tohim, 
Never ſay any thing to me contrary to the 
Veneration we owe the Gods 3 and rid. 
your ſclt, it poſſible, of that ill Cuſtom of al- 
ways employirg the. Name of ſome.one -of. 
our Deities, only toafſure ſome trifling piece: 
of News, For it you think our Gods are 
what we believe *em, you commit a terrible 
profanation 3 and if you are not of that Opie 
nion, I do not ſee it does much warrant and 
confhrm a thing, to {wear by their Name that 
itis true. I ſhould rather chooſe to ſweay 
by Agatbirſis , and by Eliorante, | ſhe went 
E 5 on ] 
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on-] than by Mars and Hercules, if I was of 
the Opinion of the greatett part of our young 
Courtiers, who hardly believe they were lo 
much as Men,very far from believing they be 
Gods. By what | perceive,- reſum'd Apa- 
thirfir, ſmiling in his turn, you take me for 
an obſtinate Libertine. Not at all, replied 
ſhe; for if I thought ſo you ſhould not be 
my friend 3 but I accuſe you with reaſon for 
ſuffering your (elf to beled away by the il! 
Cuſtom of thoſe who do not always ſpeak 
ſeciouſly nor reſpeRively of Religious Mat- 
ters; and who for that it claſhes with their 
xcaſon, cannot ſubjet *emſelves to the gene- 
ral Opinion, and will make to themſelves a 
particular way. It is however, in my ſence, 
an ill way of reaſoning, to ſay, we muſt not 
believe what we cannot comprehend ; ſince 
*fis trye, there are a thouſand things in Na- 
ture which really are, and which we do not 
comprehend. And yet thoſe very People who 
will not believe an inviſible Divinity, will 
believe every day, upon the word of ſome 
Travellers, very ſubje& to relate incredible 
things, what they tcll us of that marvellous 
Stone called, think, Hehotropinm, which Cre- 
ſis has in his Treaſure, and which they pre- 
tend has the quality of rendring one inviſi- 
ble. They allo cannot but believe, that the 
terrible Wind which roots up the greateſt 
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Trees, is ſomething real, tho inviſible it be, 
fince they themſelves are ſometimes thrown 
down by it 3 Yet they know but very imper- 
feFly what it is, no more than what makes 
Snow white, & Hail hard.Nerethelc(s *tis true, 
theſe People, who bclieve ſeveral things they 
do not know, yet inſolently pretend to pene- 
trate into the {ecrcts of Eternity 3 reform the 
beſt cltabliſhed Religions, and over turn thro 
their caprices, all the Temples and Altars in 
the World. And all this, becauſe as ſoon 
as they do not believe there are Gods, they 
believe that whatever pleaſes is permitted 
**m. But for your part Agathyrfir, added 
Noromate, whoſe Principles are innocent and 
vertuous, and who have no need of perſwad- 
ing your {elf, that the Gods neither punith 
nor reward, for your living with more repoſe 
and liberty, I adviſe you, as your friend, not ' 
to ſuffer your (elf to be hurricd away by the 
ill Cuſtom of the World, Your Zeal is (© 
eloquent, reſum'd Agathyrſir, that I cannot - 
refilt it 3 and I promiſe you, I will endeavour 
now to do all I can, to believe that Mars is 
jealous3 Vulcan lame, ar.d Venus did equally 
jilt *em both : or if I cannot, I will not men- 
tion *em atall. Your ſpeaking as you do, 
reply'd Noromata, is not the way toperſwade 
me you will be retorni'd 3 for in promiling 
not to xally any more, ' you rally both —_ 
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and moſt maliciouſly at the ſame time, with- 
out being willing. to remember what our 
Prieſts often tell us, that thoſe ſort of things 
have concealed fences, which our curiolity 
cannot penetrate: ſeeing Man is not ca- 
pable of comprehending all their Myſteries. 
For my paxt, interrupted a Perſian called 
Chryſantes, who hada great deal of Wit, and 
much Vertue I infinitely eſteem the beauti- 
ful Noromats, for oppoſing the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of thoſe who are called the Galants of 
the Age. Fortho I am of a very diffcrent 
Religion from. that of your Country ; lince 
the true Perſians adore nothing but the Sun, 
and acknowledge. but one Divinity- which 
is the Univerſal Soul of the World, 1 think 
it much more excuſable to be of a bad Re- 
ligion than to have none at all. For ge- 
nerally- moſt part of Men follow the Senti-, 
ments that are given to. *em at their Birth, 
Bat when. we are cnducd with. true reaſon, 
afſſoon as we begin to have any underſtand- 
ing,. we ought to . know, there is ſomething 
Unknown, Great avd Supernatural that go- 
verns the Univerſe. Thoſe whom the-beau- 
tiful Noromata, calls the Libertines of. the 
Court, re{um'd Agathirſis , cannat deny but 
there is fomething Eternal, which. has been 
without beginning, and which by conſe- 
quence ought to be , without. end ; But the 
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difficulty -is to know what is eternal. ' Since: 
you allow. of this, an{wer'd Chryſantes, it is 
ſufficient, For is it not more cafie to ima- 
gine an eternal underſtanding =y (pardon 
me theſe great words, Madam, added Chry- 
ſantes looking upon Noromata) than to con-- 
ceive a Material Body, which without 
any underſtanding ſhould always ſubfift, or 
ſhould always: have ſubfifted ? As ignorant as 
I am, replied Noreomata, methinks I under- 
ſtand perfealy well, what the wiſe Chryſan-- 
tes ſays. And ſo natural it is for Men to 
adore ſomething, that Great Nations are ſeen» 
to worſhip Beatts, rather than adore nothing, 
as is reported by thoſe who have travelled in- 
to Egypt. And indecd, ſaid Chryſantes, no 
more natural it is to defire Life, and fear 
Death, than to believe there is a Deity; the- 
Structure of the World is ſo great, {o beau- 
tiful, ſo regular, that it is worthy of all our 
admiration, The Sun, Stars, and Heaven in- 
general, do {o far ſurpaſs our knowledge,not- 
withſtanding all the diſcourſes upon *em, that 
we are conltrained to acknowledge there- is 
an infinite ſpace between what we may know: 
and what we do not know 3 and from-the: 
higheſt Heavens, unto the very Center of the 
. Earth, humane Reaſon finds a Hundred A- 
byſles wherein it loſes its {elt. Why do you- 
think, added Chryſantes, that Men are oy 
clin* 
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clin'd to adore Beaſts, and ſometimes Stones * 


rather than adore nothing? *Tis only becauſe 
they are naturally inclin'd to believe a God- 
head. But People of good ſenſe agree, that 
vifible and terrefirial Objects cannot be truly 
the Objects of Worſhip. Their Contelts and 
their Diverſitics upon all theſe Objcas, ſhew 


that not one of all thoſe: Obje&s we [:e, is | 


truly and only adorable,becaule it it was once 
ſhewn clearly and viſibly, it would certain- 
ly invite the Adoration of all the Earth. And 
when [ have told you, the true Perſians only 
adore the Sun 3 I have told you at the ſame 
time we look upon it as the Soul of the 
World which is {cnfible tous, and perſwades 
us by all the Wonders whercwith it is hlled. 
This being ſo, it mult be allow'd there is a 
great deal of boldneſs and even fully, to deny 
a Divinity 3 lince there's no danger in believ- 
ing there is one, and a great deal in not be- 
lieving there is. The ſole excellency of 
the Wit of Man, proceeded Chryſantes, ought 
to perſwade h'm, there is an Eternal Spirit, 
ſuperiour to his own. For in ſhort.if there be no 
Rays but what depart from a Star.and from a 
great Star z there muſt needs be a Source 
from whence all humane reaſon does flow : 
and the more that Source is unknown to us, 
the moreought we to adore it. Belides, have 
not we in ourſelves a proot of the Divinity ?' 

We 
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We know for certain that we think, that - 
we reaſon. But we-know not very preciſely... 
what we do to think and to reaſon ? The 
Memory which is a Treaſury of infinite Ima- 
ges - which it keeps for us, and. reſtores to 
us when we have occafion for *em, is likewiſe 
one of thoſe truths, the cauſe whereof is very 
ſecret 3 whatſoever the Science of Conjecures 
may. ſay thereof. Let us then avow, there 
are true things which we know but by halves, 
and it is to be worſe than brute Breaſts, not 
to conſider once in ones lite, what we are 
to believe and not believe, and not to take 
the ſureſt courſe. But tho a Man ſhould have 
underſtood all this, faid Agathyfir, would he 
apprehend very clearly, that rhe God-ſhip 
you ſpeak of, concerns it ſelf in the things 
| here below, and that after Death there are 
Puniſhments or Rewards? Afﬀoon as we a- 
gree, reply'd Chryſantes, there is an Almighty 
Divinity, we 6ught to agree ir. all the reſt, 
For what appearance is there, that this or- 
der ſo exactly kept in the conſiruQtion of 
the World in general, which can only be the 
effe& of a Deity, ſhould be abandoned in the 
parts of its compoſition ? And what likcli- 
hood would there be too, that the Univerſal 
- Opinion ofa ſecond Life, which is cltabliſhed 
amongſt all People, had no real foundation, 
For in ſhort, there are ſome particular = 
who 


who do not believe, what we ought toy 
bdlieve, yet no whole Nation : and fo *tis. 
no rule, nor has any force againſt what I ſay. 
It muſt likewiſe be granted; that this intelli- 
gent Being which governs the World, and. 
takes care thereof,ought to be at the ſame time 
juſt, and not permit thoſe Profligate Wretch- 
es, who deſpiſe him, and think only of doing 
miſchief to Men, ſhould always be more hap-. 
py than the good People who adore him, and 
think only of doing good to others. There-. 
fore methinks, *tis pretty cafie to conclude a 
future life, wherein Vice it puniſhed, and Ver- 
tue rewarded. I alſo imagine, faid Eliorante, 
whoſe Wi: has much Solidity, that we may. 
boldly ſay, there is no Opinion fo univerſal 
for great things, as that of a Divinity. Now, 


for example; For the Government of People, . 


the Sentiments are very different. There are 
Nations who ele& Kings 3 Others will have 
their Monarchy Hereditary 3 Others will have 
no- Kings at all, and cannot reſolve to obey 
one Man. Thoſe who are for Re-publicks, 
differ in the Model of *em ſome are defir- 
ous the Multitude ſhould have the: Sovereign, 
Power 3 Others, to have a Counſel compos'd 
of the Wieſt to rule *em-3 but-as for a Deity, 
all People: are. for it, -and acknowledge by 
this univerſal deſire, that there- is really ſuch 


aBcing :. for-/tis-not natural.to all Men. to 
delire 
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deſire and: belicve a thing impoſſible 3 other- 
wiſe Reaſon would be Folly. No, no, in- 
terrupted Noromata, it is not to be doubted 
but that there is a Divinity 3 and be it what 
it will it governs the World; and by acon- 
ſequence which ſeems to me infallible, there 
is a Second Life, wherein Vice is puniſhed, 
and Vertue recompenſed. You have ſo much 
intereſt it ſhould be ſo, lovely Noromata, re- 
fum'd Agathirfis, that you ought to fear you 
are not prejudic'd, But as for me, whom 
you take for an Epicurean, I ought not to 
have the ſame Confidence. On the contra- 
ry, reply'd Noromata, I havetold you from 
the beginning, that your manners being ſo 
innocent as they are, you ought not to take 
your repoſe in Senſuality. Ah ! Madam, re- 
ply'd Chryſantes, that is not the Courſe to 
*[hind it. The Libertines are not at caſe, but 
when their thoughts only glance upon what 
they are, and what they may be; and it is 
abſolutely impoſſible to be long in a ſedate 
belief, that there is no Divinity, nor Second 
Life, The moſt diflolute Libertines not 
tell all their doubts and diſquiets. The Path- 
ons and Diſorders of their Lives do blind 
and hurry *em away. But notwithſtanding; 
all thisz there are ſome Moments wherein 
they ſee into the truth : and aſſoon as they 
re in doubt, they are miſerable, and know 
no 


- go” Againſt thofe who do not” ſpeal 
" no more to whom to have recourſe.” For my 
part, ſaid Noromata, Iam fo much an Enemy, 
to Notffing ; that this Antipathy I have to 
it, isa kind of proof I ſhall never fall into | 0 
it. Isthere any thing more juſt, added (he, | py 
than to adore that Deity, tho never ſo un« | w 
known to us? if there was no Religion, a-| fo 
mong; Men, there would beno Vertue in the |m 
World ; and the moſt ſavage and cruel Bealis| dz 
would be leſs fo than Men. And indeed, | ag 
added Noromata, an impious perſon ſome-|ag 
times corrupts a whole great Court, or City, rex 
Fudge then what it would be, if all this great} {il] 
Nation was in ſucha Diſſolution. But Hea-car 
ven has not permitted it to be ſo 3. and will 
never ſuffer it 3 and in all the extent of Ages, 
Religion, under different forms, will be thelMa 
Bond of all Nations, and the Source- of all ign 
Vertues, I any of your Opinion, Madam,lfeil 
added Chryſantes ; and I do not deſpair, butfny 
that all People will one day re-unite all theſthir 


” who only adore the Sun ; whom we lo 
upon as the Soul of the World, and the Aus ( 
thor of all good, incomprehenſible in its (elf, 
inacceſſible in its light. I likewiſe think Ifli 

- may fay, that in all Religions, wherein theyjupo! 

ſeem to acknowledge ſeveral Gods, they haveſſhor 
already ſome propenlity to what I aſſert, Forkhar 

almoſt every where, Jnpiter is lookt upon as 
the 
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the Maſter of the Gods. And indeed,they give 
y | tonone but him the power of darting Thun- 
© | der; and we may almoſt fancy, that all thoſe 
0 | other Gods are only Attributes of that Su- 
| pream Divinity. Ah! Chryfantes, ſaid Noro- 
= | mata, I take a mighty fatisfaQtion to ſee you 
i= | ſo far from Libertinage as you arc, having ſo 
e | much underſtanding as you have. But, Ma- 
is| dam, ſaid Agathyrſir, (miling, you only ſpeak 
d, |againſt the Libertines, and you ſay nothing 
e jagainſt the Ladies. Ifay nothing of them, 
ye|reply'd ſhe, for I ſuppoſe, there are none fo 
at} filly to be without Religion. For if there 
a-jcan be any diflerence between a Male and Fe- 
ilimale Libertine, ſince you force me to ule that 
Term, I place the Ladies in the firft degree of 
dneſs, For- in ſum, the civil and modeft 
ignorance which-our Sex ought to make pro» 
n,ffeifion of, ought not to permit us to decide 
uhny thing raſhly in ſuch nice and important 
neſthings 3 and we muſt ever ſtick to the ſureſt 
end moſt univerſal fide 3 fince that certainly 
the trueſt, ?*Tis alſo certain, that nothing 
u4is ſo proper to inſpire confidence into a Man 
It;fin love witha fair Lady, as when he fees ſhe 
Iiftens' with delight to thoſe who rally 
eyjupon things of Religion: and nothing in 
veſſhort, does worſe become a Woman than the 
orcharater of not being well perſwaded of 
hat (he ought to believe. Brictly, in my 
Opini- 
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Opinion, the Sentiments of a Deity are an 
excellent preſervative againſt all Vice , and 
eſpecially againſt all the weakneſs of our 
Sex. I yield, Madam, I yield faid Agathirſir, 
but I do not yield as a true Libertine ; for | 
never was ſuch a Man. I have only fome 


Friends who are ſo, or think they are fo at 


leaſt 3 and I ſincerely agree to what the wiſe; 


Chryſantes has aſſerted, that a Man cannot be{ 
long a Libertine in repoſe 3 and it is one 0 
the reaſons which has hindred me from be-/ 
coming ſo. Your ſpeaking as you do, (aid 
Noromata, affords me a mighty ſatisfaction; 
and you would till give me a very ſenſibl 
delight, if you could rid your ſelf of too grea 
a complaiſance to'rds your Libertine Frien 
That I promiſe you todo, Madam, faid-Ag 
thyrfis, rifing 3 and I am going to uſe all you 
words to make *em eſpouſe your Sentiment 
which are thoſe that right reaſon: ought t 
inſpire, . 
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Of Speaking too much, or too 
little. And how we ought 
Speak: 


Milcar ſeeing four Rivals at a time 
all round his Miſtreſs, was not 
without employment. Yet he 
behaved himſelf much better than 

another could have done in ſo intricate a 
Jun&ure, which contributed to the rendring 
the Converſation much more pleafant than 
was uſual. For one of Plotina's Lovers, 
Acrifias by name, was given more to talking, 
than ever any Man was. Sicinins hardly 
ſpoke at all. Telanus diſcours'd agreeably 
upon all Subjects, and Damon was much in- 
clin'd to talk of his own Seq. Infomuch 
that when Amilcar found all his Rivals with 
Plotins, there was not one of *em but whoſe 
Converſation was diverting, at the rate A- 


*milear manag'd it : and when they were ab- 


ſent, yet he made 'em furniſh Arguments for 
his 
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his Diverfionz ſometimes by counterfeiting 
the filence of the one 3 otherwhile, by talk- 
ing too much as the other 3 and ſometimes 
by examining pleaſantly the new Sed of 
Pythagoras, So that by . this courſe he 
orejuticeed his'Rivals, diverted his Miſtreſs, 
and was. never . tired "himſelf. One day a- 
mongſt others, Acrifias ſpoke ſo much, and 
faid ſo many impertinent things, and Sicinius 
ſpoke {o little, that they were both. impor- 
tunate, For as they had been after one ano- 
ther at Plotina's Houſe, ſhe complain'd there- 
of agretably to Amilcar, in a Vilit he made 
her after they were gone. Let me make you 
this requeſt ſaid ſhe to him, aſſoon as he 
came into her Rooms You would promiſe 
me two things 3 the one is, you'll not talk 
ſo much, but that I may bring in a word, 
when Pve a mind fo to do; and the other, 
that I may not be obliged to ſpeak all, but 
that you would ſometimes interrupt my dif- 
courſe. For I have ſeen two Men to day, one 
of whom would not let me ſay a word, and 
the other did not ſay four to me. Icafily di- 
vine, replied Amilcar, that Acrifias and Sici- 
nius have been to ſee you. But lovely Plo- 
tina added he, ſince you diſapprove thoſe 
two ſorts of failures, tell me which is the 
molt inſupportable, that I may know which I 
ought moſt to avoid. I aſſure you; - replied 
S 
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ſhe, that they have importun'd me both ex- 
treamly. For it is very troubleſome to fee 
the Converſation expiring every moment, 
For my part, added ſhe laughing, I had ra- 
ther have the care of looking to the Sacred 
Fire of the Veftalls, than to have diſcourſe 
with thoſe People, who furniſh nothing to 
Converſation z whom you muſt always be 
telling News to 3 who are enemies of long 
Narratives 3 who hardly ever ſay any thing 
but Yes and No ; and who, even ſometimes 
to ſpare *mſelves the trouble of uttering a 
Syllable, give a gracicus Nod to (hew they 
underftiand you, In good earneſt, purſued 
Plotina, I know nothing more tedious than 
that kind of profound filence, which two per- 
{ons fall into every moment, when one of 
them ſpeaks too little. Silence on any other 
occaſion has ſomething grateful. But in this 
it is importunate 3 and there is no noife,how 
troubleſome ſoever it be, but pleaſes me more. 
Seriouſly, reply'd Amilcar, the noiſe of thoſe 
who talk too much is full as grating, as the 
filence of thoſe who talk but little, is diftafte- 
ful 3 and if you would take it into confide- 
ration, you would find it at leaft as incom- 
modious. For in ſhort, is there any greater 
mortification, than to hear that vaſt number 
of falſe and impertinent things, which all 
ercat talkers ſay ? for 1 boldly preluppole, 
thaf 
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that thoſe who talk much, tell Romances, 
and things that are to no purpoſe. And what 
is moſt incommodious is, that they who 
make long and unneceſſary Relations, hinder 
others from ſaying things, which the Com- 
pany would be glad to know. And indeed, 
added Amilcar, Acrifias, Sicinius, Telanus and 
my ſelf, were yeſterday together, upon the 
Banks of the Tiber 3 anJ as Telanus, who is 
inquiſitive, asked me preciſcly, in what place} 
the Founders of Rome, had marked out the 
firſt Compaſs of their City 3 when I would 
have made him an anſwer, and began to 
ſpeak, in ſaying Romulus--- Acrifias inter- 
rupted me, and ſeven times together, as the 
beſt Scholar in the World, I began again'to 
ſpeak, ſaying Romulus, without being able 
to finiſh my anſwer to Telanxs,who could not 
forbear laughing at my patience and perſeve- 
rance. But at length I was forced to yield 
to Acrifias, and reſolye to liften to him, tho 
- he ſaid a hundred impertinencies, and whic 
one might be content never to hear. Fo 
beſides as I have already (aid, thoſe who ſpeak 
too much are ſubje& to tell Lies, or frivolous 
things, they likewiſe tell ſuch asare diſagree- 
able. And how is it poſſible to be otherwiſe, 
when they have not Judgement enough ei- 
ther to let the company fpeak or know, that 
Society ought to be free 3 that there ought 
to 
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to be no Tyranny in Converſation; that each 
one has his ſhare therein, and a right to ſpeak 
in his turn 3 and that in ſhort, this can never 
be, unleſs by the attention of thoſe who hear 3 
that thoſe who ſpeak well, have a right to 
ſpeak more than others. Valeria.and Ceſonia 
came in a moment after Amilcar had faid 
theſe words, and were followed by AEmilizs, 
Horace and Zenocrates. So that. Plotina ſeeing, 
ſo many perſons capable of judging of the 
Subje& of her Converſation with Amilcar, 
told them the Pennance ſhe had done, in 
having had the Company of Acrifias, who 
ſpoke too much, and Sicinizr who ſpoke too 
little 3 deſiring *em thereupon to give their 
Opinions upon thoſe two im ions. For 
my part,being lazy.ſaid Fateria.l fancy I ſhould 
rather chooſe to ſpeak too little than too 
much.You have reaſon,added Ceſoniaz for tho 
Women are accuſed in general, of loving to 
ſpeak too much, I find a Woman, who talks 
much, is more importunate than a Man. And 
indeed, when Women ſpeak too much, com- 
monly their Converſation is only a forrent 
of impertinencies, and ſuperfluous words, 
that tire out thoſe who have any Wit or Rea- 
fon. For my part, return'd Amilcar, {mil- 
ing, I am not of your Opinion. For when a 
great Talkative Woman is young and beauti- 
ul, makes no grimaces i 1 her Diſcourſes,but 
F On 
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on the contrary , ſhews her delicate white 
Teeth, and Cherry Lips 5 1 liſten to her with 
teſs pain, than to one of thoſe great talking 


Men, whoſe audacious and infolent meen is | 


as ungrateful to the eyes, as their Diſcourſe is 
to the cars. For my fhare, ſaid Afmilins, 
being no great Enemy to ſaying nothing, 1 
confeſs I would not be a great Talker. But in 
others, I ſhould better bear with a Man, who 
was always talking much, than with a Man 
to whom one muſt be always ſaying much. 
I] affure you, {aid Horace, that tho all the 
World ſpeak, yet few People know the Art 
of ſpeaking. You are undoubtedly in the 
right, reply'd Zmilins, and I alſo main- 
tain, that there is hardly any thing wherein 
all Men agree, unleſs it be that health is a 
bleſſing. Beauty it (elf is not without conteſt. 
Riches are ſometimes look*d upon, as things 
injarious. The Sciences are placed by ſome 
in the rank of things doubtful. - And Phy- 
ſick, the obje& whereof is only Health and 
Prolongation-of Life, is however conſidered 
by (orne People, as a dangerous Art, which 
does more hurt than good, So certain is that 
great incertainty in the minds of Men.Some 
approve of what'others condetnn 3 and there 
is hardly any thing which is commended by 
one Man, without being blamed by another. 
Thus ſome belieye ſpeaking little is pry 
ca 
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ſet ; others that ſpeaking a great deal is a 
perfettion 3 fome, that ſpeaking eloquently 
is ſaying great words; others, that ſpeaking 
well, is ſpeaking naturally and exa&+ ſome 
that Choice Wordsare requilitez others that 
we are to ſpeak negligently to avoid affeqa- 
tion, without thinking that wfteded negli- 
gence is the worſt of all. There are thoſelike- 
wiſe who are of Opinion, that to ſpeak well 
we are to ſpeak Bookiſhlyz and there are 
thoſe who to avoid this dete&, which is with- 
out doubt, a very great one, ſpeak as grofly 
as the Mobile, without conſidering that all 
Exceſs is equally bad; and that if it is dan- 
gerous to ſpeak too well, *tis likewiſe ſo tg 
{peak too ill. But in my Opinion, theze 1s 
one- thing in Language blamed by all the 
World, which is Impropriety and Obſcuri- 
ty > lince it is true, that whoſoever gives at- 
tention, is willing to underftand what is told 
him, and that whoſoever ſpeaks is obliged 
to make Himſelf. underſtood. » AEmilins has 
unqueſtionably: reaſon-on his 'fide, ſaid Zenc- 
crates, When he ſays, that they whoſe Dif- 
courſe is full -of far-fetch'd, ill-digeſted, or 
ill-apply'd expreſſions are conderaned by all 
the World. Indeed there are a great many 
of *em, Treply'd Ploting 3 but what docs moſt 
amaze me, is, that I know ſeveral forts of 


Perſons, who-are guilty of that Crime, ſome 
F 2 of 
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of whom I know alſo, -cannot be ſaid to be 
abſolutely without Wit. *Tis undoubtedly 
true, anſwered Amilizs, and: the reaſon of it 
Is, there are ſeveral forts of Improprietics, 
But can you tell me clearly,ſaid Plotina, why 
People who have ſome ſort of Wit, -do not 
explain *emſclves neatly and -without confu- | 
fion? They are ſuch People, without Que- | 
ſtion, reply'd Amilins, who ſometimes think | 
pretty near, what is proper to be thohght ; 
but whoſe words ſo embroil their thoughts, 
that People cannot gueſs what they would | 
have underſtood. Others there are, ſaid Ze- 
nocrates, who only explain themſelves ill, be- 
cauſe they donot underſtand: *emſclves 3 thus 
they ſeek not only forthe words, they would 
fay,but alſo for the things they would think. 
"Tis therefore evident, reply'd ZEmilins, that | 
I have reaſon to maintain, there .are Impro- } 
prieties of ſeveral kinds, And indeed, thoſe 
People of whom I ſpoke firſt, are only ob- | 
Fure in their Diſcourſes, becauſe; they did 
not chooſe the words well which might ex- | 
preſs their thoughts : and the ſecond,of whom 
Zenocrates has now ſpoken, are ſo, for that 
their thoughts being . confuſed, there are no | 
expreſſions which ſuit with them, nor can 
make *em well underſtood. There are feve- | 
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ral ſorts of Men who ſpeak obſcure things, of 


whom ſome may be amended, —— 
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I know ſuch perſons, who to ſhew they have 
a quick and ready fancy, don'tgive them 
time, with whom they are in Diſcourſe to ft- 
niſh what they have to ſay. So that under- 
taking impertinently to divine their mean- 
ing, they interrupt thoſe that are ſpeaking : 
and ſpeaking, *emſelves haſtily, we may fay 
they anſwer before any thing has been pro-» 
pos'd to*em. For, to ſpeak rationally; a 
paſon who has not done ſpeaking, has not 
yet (aid any thing, that a proper anſwer can 
be grounded upon 3 in regard, very often the 
laſt words of a Difcourfe do confute the be- 
ginning. Thus it almoſt ever happens, that 
they , who {o inconſiderately interrupt 0s 
thers, and would unſeaſonably ſearch into 
their meaning; ſay things without any ſence, 
and make a firange medley of impertinency 3 
tho otherwiſe they are well enough ſtock®d 
with Wit. For my part, faid Yaleria,l know 
ſpeakers of obſcure things, who are only 
guilty of that Crime, beeauſe-their minds are 

iverted elſewhere 3 and not liſtning well 
to 'what is {aid to *em, and yet out of Cus 
ſftom, making anſwer, they do it for the 
molt part very improperly. Some perſons 
moreover are guilty - of improprieties, ſaid 
Horace, out -of a defire to be thought witty - 
and knowing, imagining to gain that Repus - 
tation, they muſt never ſpeak intelligibly, For 

F my 
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my part, ſaid Amilcar, 1 know there aze Men 
and' Women, who axe ſometimes heard to 
ſay nonſenſical things, only becauſe they 
would be the firſt to make uſe of thoſe words 
that have newly got ſome vogue which 
Chance introduces, and the caprice of the 
World gives reception to, and which time 
and uſe do: ſometimes authorize. For theſe 
People not knowirg, their true fignification, 
place*em improperly, and very often fay the 
contrary to what they mean. There arc like- 
wiſe others, ſaid AEmilius, who know not 
what they ſay. For that being rcfolv'd to 
fpeak boldly of all, tho they know nothing, 
they venture with a very mean Vit, to ſpeak 
of certain things, which can hardly ever be 
well difcours'd on, unleſs by thoſe who have 
ttudy'd '*em. And yet there is much more 
ſhame in pretending to what we are not ca- 
pable of, than to be judiciouſly filent, and in 
owning we know nothing of the things that 
are ſpoke of, For Heavens ſake, ſaid then 
Plotina, let us leave thoſe impertinent talk- 
ers, unworthy of buſying the Heads of fo 
many perſons who ſpeak intelligibly 3 and 
let us only ſpeak I beſeech you, of thoſe 
who talk too much or . too little. Now 
I muſt conte(s, it is my Opinion, that the 
latter do fo tire *emſclves in tircing others,that 
I ſhould rather chooſe to ſpeak too much, than 
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too little. Since , at leaſt importuning- my 
friends, | ſhould divert my felt, Tho I do 
not think, reply'd Amilins, one can be of 4 
contrary Opinion to yours without being in 
the wrong: Yet I muſt once more ſay, that 
I ſhould rather love to (peak too little than 
too much 3 and yet ſometimes ſhould better 
love the Converſation of a great talker, than 
that of a Man who hardly ſpeaks at all. And 
truly it may frequently happen that a Man 
who ſpeaks but little has good fence 3, but it 
can hardly cver happen that a Man who 
ſpeaks too much has Judgment. You aze 
in the right, reply'd 4milcar, But does it not 
alſo often happen, that they who hardly ſpeak 
at all.have'a great deal of Wit + and ..it pretty 
often happens too, that thoafe who ſpeak too 
much, are very well ftock'd. Now for my 
ſhare, -I am perſwaded, that Wit is like fire, 
and that it mult abſqlutely. ſhew -it- {clt after 
ſome manner ox other, when there is any of 
it, Yet Great Men have there been, reply'd 
Horace, who did not love to ſpeak. - You lay 
true, xeturn'd Amulins. But they,' made 
their Wit appear hy theix Writings, or theix 
Actions, tho they did not ſhew it by their 
words. Forl am really perſwaded, as well 
as Amilcar, Wit cannot be abſolutely con- 


. cealed, and muſt neccſſarily ſhew it (elf, Yet 


we may find great Princes, great Philoſophers, 
F. 4 great - 
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great Poets, great Painters,and excellent Artifi- 
cers who ſpeak little. But their Actions or their 
Works will ſpeak for'em,and will demonſtrate 
their ſilence is not an effect of Stupidity,” Tis 
not ſo with thoſe People whoſe Witis only 
in Words, and never employ *emſelves but 
in ſpeaking: Since I am ſure their aQtions 
commonly ſay nothing to their advantage. 
But, reply'd Zenocrates, all People of Judge- 
ment. are not ſuch great friends to lilence. I 
do not ſay, anſwered Zmilius, that all who 
ſpeak a great deal have no Judgment: For 
I ſhould do injuſtice to too many ingenious 
perſons 3 but only that they who ſpeak too 
much cannot have any. Take my word, re- 
ply'd Plotena, that-between ſpeaking a great 
deal, and ſpeaking too much, there is often 
little difference to be made. Liberality and 
Prodigality are in ſome ſort very near Neigh- 
bours, anſwered ZAmilius, yet *tis very well 
diſtinguiſhed, that the one is a Vicg and the 
other a Vertue, Thus we may eafily diſtin- 
:ouiſh him, who ſpeaks a great deal and well, 
rom him who talks too much, and talks ill, 
or at leaſt improperly. But reſum'd Valeria, 
are there not ſome, who ſpeak too much and 
yet ſpeak well? There are ſuch undoubtedly, 
anſwered Amilcar , and I know a Greek in 
Sicily, who ſpoke with all the Arrique puri- 
ty, and yet was Very tronbleſome,in ſpeaking 

| more 
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more than he ought, - For to define a' Man 
who ſpeaks too much, *cis principally by the 
ſmall number of things, and the great num-' 
ber of words he ſays, that he is to be known.” 
*"Tis thro the little :necchty there-is of -his' 
ſpeaking perpetually, -*Tis by his eagernefs' 
to'tell his- Opmion,-on -all occafions, inter-" 
rupting all People,Araining a Subject he ſpeaks» 
of, ſpeaking always, . without taking notice 
ſometimes, whether the Company hcarken to 
him,-and of not being able to hold his peace, 
though he be with perſons of greater Quali-" 
ty, and more capacity than himſclf. - Not 
but that I believe, thoſe, who ſpzak a great 
deal, are ſometimes: expos'd tho they Peak 
well, to be importunate to People,” who- 
love ſpeaking as -well as *emſclves, © But: 
as that does not always happen, we muſt not, 
for the conveniency of a ſmal} number of Pex-' 
ſons, condemn People, who ſpeak a great ' 
deal and well, and whoſe Converſation af-' 
fords a thouſand pleaſures 3 becauſe they ne-' 
ver ſay any thing but what is neceſſary or 
agreeable. And indeed, when a Man loves: 
to have all the diſcourſe to himſelf, becauſer 
that Nature has gifted him with an calinefs 
of expreſſion, a copious Wir, a quick Fancy, 
that his Memory is flPd with- a thouſand 
choſce and rational things,that his Judgment 


is Maſter of his Fancy 3 and that his Convers 
| F 9 ſation 


Gtion has the true Air of a Courtier 3 he may 
unqueſtionably ſpeak a great deal without 
ſpeaking too much 3 and 1 am ſure, if this 
Man be fo as I deſcribe himhe will know how 
to be ſilent as often as he thinks convenient 
will ſuffer all thoſe to ſpeak who are delirous 
foto doy and will not dp like a- great talk- 
er I met with at my Arrival at Syracuſe, to 
whom I would have begun to relate a 
great danger I had run at Sea by a Tempeſt 
that aroſe, and whereof he had defired me to 
tell him the particulars. For I had hardly 
began to tell him that the Sza grew rough 
all of a ſudden, than taking me up 3 This 
puts m2 in mind, (aid he fince that in a Voy- 
age once at Sea, I was under the like circum- 
ſtances. And do you imagine, added: he,with- 
out remembring what he had requeſted 'of me, 
that after having embarqued at Tarentum, in 
a very good Ship, whereof the Pilot belongs 
to Cume, and which was laden with ſeveral 
Merchandizes, becauſe Tarentum is 4 .rich and 
powerful City, where there is a great Com- 
imerce of all forts of things : the Wind'chang- 
ing all on a ſudden, 'the Ship was confirained 
to (tay fifteen days longer in the Haven of Ta- 
rentu, where there happened to me a good 
plealant Adventure, For you muſt know 
when went on Board, 'I had taken my I&ave 
0: a very pretty Woman, whoml had G_ 
c 
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ed for ſome time, and who in conſideration * . 
of me, had baniſhed from her Houſe a Lover 
ſhe had before ſhe' received my Vows. - 
But ſhe thought I was gone the Night be- 
fore; ſo that when I Landed the next day,and 
went to her Houſe to It her know I ſhould 
have ſill the pleaſure of ſeeing herfor ſome * 
days 3 I found her laughing very heartily with - 
my old Rival, tho (he took not her leave of 
me without tears in her Eyes, Infomuch as 
falling into a fury, I quarrelled botty with 
my Rival and my Miſtreſs, My anger cured 
me of my Pallion; and at my coming from 
that_Vilit I made another, wherein I fell in 
Love with a very pretty young Lady, with 
whom [| ingag'd in a Gallantryzavd tor whoml 
had ſo much lovesthat I let the Ship go;where- 
in I was embarqued with an jatcution to de- 
parf. - But ſaid I tohim, interrupting himin 
my turn, when you interrupted me, 1 thought 
it was £0 - repreſcat to: me ſome Tempeſt, 
which reſembled that which you would haye 
had me given you the deſcription of 3- and yet, 
tho ,you have been embarqued, I {ze you again 
on Land engaged in making Love, Have pa- 
tience {aid he to me, we' are not yet come to ' 
that.:- And indeed, 1 had great need of it. 
For thro that prodigious defire head of ſpeak- 
ing always, and of ſuffering no body to ſpeak, 
he related. to me- all had happened to him 


mott * 
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moſt remarkable in his new Amour 3 he 
ſhewed me his Miſtreſſes Letters ; he recit- 
ed to me Songs, and made a Voyage- without 
a Tempeſt, before he proceeded'to tell me of 
that, wherein he had really like to have 
been caſt away. So this Man, who 
had had a defign to know, how Fhad like to 
have been caſt away, knew nothing of it,and 
told me a thouſand things that did not at all 
concern me. Yet he {poke well, and ſuppoſ- 
ed it” had been at that time proper to have 
acquainted me with all he did. One might 
have ſaid that the Man ſpoke with an admi- 
rable deal of Wit. But as all he (aid to-me 
was nothing.then to the purpoſe, and I had 
yet but once or twice told-the danger I had 
run; and as it is- pretty-natural for all People 
to love relating a Tempeſt they have. newly 
eſcaped from: I ſuffered more than you can 
well imagine: ' and his Etoquence did fo 
turmoile me,that if Ihad not taken the courſe 
of ridiculing him in ſecret, while he was 
ſpeaking, his Diſcourſe would have moxrti- 
hed me extreamly. You have told this ,Sto- 
ry (ſo pleaſantly, reſum'd Plotina: laughing, 
that I ſhould have been ſorry, there had ne- 
ver been Perſons who had talked too much. 
And what 1 find good in it, added ſhe, rail» 
ing, is, that- in counterfeiting- a Man that 
{peaks a greatdeal y ou do not conſtrain yu 
6 
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ſelf- fo rtwuch as another. Trueit is, reply'd 
Amilear, with a finile, that ſometimes 1 any 
inclinable enough to talk. But to prove 
to alt the Company, that I know how to be 
ſilent, when I have a mind; I need only tell 
**m, that 1 have lov'd you above Eight days 
without making you an Amorous Declarati- 
on, tho I had every moment a debire to'r, 
Pray, faid Plotins, let us not ſo ſoon change: 
Diſcoarſez nor amnſe our ſelves in ſpeaking: 
impertinencits, which are as unneceſſary to» 
the Company, as your-Greek's Recital of his 
Adventures was to you. For as F amno ha-: 
ter of ſpeaking - too much, and it -is one of 
the things which is molt commonly done in- 
the World 3 -I ſhould not be ſorry to learn, 
how *tis neceſſary to ſpeak, for to ſpeak well. 
Firſt of alt, aid Amilcar, ſmiling, a Perſon: 
muſt be well ſtor'd with Wit, have a pretty 
good Memory, and a great deal of Judge- 
ment. Then he muſt ſpeak the Language of- 
the well-bred People of the Country he is 
in 4 and <cqually avoid that of the Common 
People and ,. that of- the filly Wits 3 and' 
that- which certain. Perſons have , who 
holding a little of- the Court, a little of the- 
Mad Vulgar, ſomething. of the Paſt Ape, 
ſomething, of the Preſent, and a great . deal of 
the City, is the moſi fantaſtic of all. But ill; 
faid Plotins, I da not. yet find this to be ſuffi- 


cient, 
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cient.For you ſay well, how we arenot to ſpeaks 
but you do not ſay preciſely, how -we are to 
fpeak well. I aſſure you, reply'd Horace,there 
needs no more than to ſpeak as you do, to 
ſpeak exactly and: agreeably. And indeed, 
added /AEmilins, the charming Plotina (peaks 
ag becomes a rational: Woman to ſpeak, for 
the ſpeaking agreeably 3 for all her expreſit 
ons are. Noble and Natural at the ſame time; 
ſhe ſtudys not for what ſhe is to (ay 3 there 
is:no conſtraint in her words ; ltr Diſcourſe 
is clear and calic'; there is a gentile turn in 
her ways of ſpeaking 3 no affcCtation in the 
the (ound of her Voice 3 a great deal of tree- 
dom in- her ations 3 and a wonderful cohc- 
rence betwixt her eyes and her words, which 
contribute highly to the rendring Speech the 
more- agreeable, But how can all you ſay be 
in-me, reply'd Plotins, who hardly ever think 
of what | ſpeak? | If you thought of it more 
attentively, reply*d Zenocrates, you could not 
{peak {o agreeably as you do. For they, who 
think ſo much of what they are to ſay, nc- 
ver (ay any thing of any value. But, inter- 
rupted Ceſonia, (till would I fain know,what 
ought to be the diflerence, there muſt necefla- 
rily be between a Man that ſpeaks well, and 
a Woman that ſpeaks well. For tho-I know 
for a certainty, that there ought to be a di- 
GinQion, I know not accuratcly wherein it 
cons 
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conſiſts. They make uſe of the ſame words; 
they ſpeak ſometimes of the ſame things ; and 
they have likewiſe pretty often thoughts in 
the ſame Livery. Yet, as Thave already (aid, 
a civil Woman muſt not always ſpeak like 
acivil Man 3 and there are certain expreſſi- 
ons, which the one may properly make uſe 


| of, yet would be very unbecoming in the 
* other. And indeed, ſaid Plotina, there are 
ſome things that arc altogether fanciful in the 


Mouth of a-Woman, ' which are not ſurpriz- 
ing in thatiof a Man. As for example; if I 
ſhould Swear by the Sacred Fire, or by Fupi- 
ter, T ſhould ſtartle thoſe I ſpoke too. If 1 
ſhould undertake to judge decitively of any 
difficult Quettion,I ſhould paſs for ridiculous. 
IEI only. affirmed what I ſay with too - boy- 
{Frous and conhJent” a tone , People woul1 
doubt, it I deſerv*d the name ofa Maid. If 1 
ſpoke of War,like a Military Tribune.,l ſhould 
be.laugh'd at by all my Friends. However, 
*tis neceſſaryito {peak well z and *tris likewiſe 
neceſſary to be cautious of falling, into ano-« 
ther dete&, which is that of ſpeaking with a 
certain affe&ed f1mplicity, which ſavours ofa 
Child, 'and is very unbecoming. Neither 
maſt we ſpeak incouliderately, and at ran- 
dom 3 much leſs liſten to our own words, as 
certain Women do 3 who really liſten to the 
found of all the words they utter 3 - 45 ay 
wou 
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would do to that of a Harp, ' they would pub 
irr tune 3 and who with an affeRed tone of 
Gravity, ſpeak often very inſignificant things 
invery.florid words. What the amiable Plo- 
tina ſays, -reply'd Amilcar, is admirably well 
faid, But to ſpeak of a defect equally agree- 
ing to Men and Women, is, -that we muſt - 
carefully keep from a certain Popular Ac-- 
cent, which rendershe fineſt things diſagree- 
able, For P'll maintain it is without compa- 
riſon better, I have a little Hfrican Accent; m 
peaking the Roman Language, than if I had 
a fantaſtical Accent, which is particular to' 
the vile Artificers. And indeed, EF hold- 
there is no place in the World, where there 
is not a difference betwixt the Accent of well-: 
bred Perſons, and that of the Common Peo- 
ple 3 and I muſt add; that-a Stranger- is not- 
blameable for —_— of his-own Coun=+ - 
try 3 and a Man or Woman of Quality do ill, 
it they ſpeak like their Slaves. And for mypart,: 
who am very nice in al things, F qn ſenſibly” - 
toucht with the Sound. of the Voice,a ſoft and 
pure Accent;and I know not what that's noble- 
which I find 'in the Pronunciation of certain. 
perſons: of my Acquaintance, and principally 
in that of the Charming Plotina, - But pray 
you, ſaid then Ceſonia, tell me what thoſe 
can do who do -not ſpeak like Plotins, for 
the acquiring of what (he has that's good,and 
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to | loſing of what they have that's ill. Frequent 
f | the Conipany of well-bred People, reply'd 
's | Emilizs, and ſee few others. For after all, 
= | to Books it does not belong to teach ſpeak- 
| | ing 3 and thoſe who content *emſelves with 
4 reading,to be fit for Converſation are ſirange- 

ly miſtaken, and know not what reaging is 
n good for. *Tis without doubt neceſſary to 
» -] adorn the Mind, regulate. Manners, and in- 
form the Judgmant. It may alſo ſerve to 
| -| teach a Language z but for the ſweetneſs of 
Language, Converſation alone is capable of 
affording it. And yet tis neceſſary, it be a 
Converſation of Gentry and well-bred Peo- 
ple, and wherein the Women have the greats. 
cli ſhare, Otherwiſe there. would be ſome 
thing too elevated, too knowing, too infipid, 
' "| rude or affeQted in thoſe, who ſhould regulate 
 -| their ways of ſpeaking by what they read. 
For as commonly Books do not ſpeak, as Peo- 
{ple ſpeak in Converſation, neither muſt we 
' | ſpeak in Converſation like Books. In good 
earneſt, ſaid Plotina, I am amazed, that all 
the World don't learn to fpeak well, lince, 
methinks, there is nothing more caſie to be 
| done, than to be always with well-bred Peo- 
ple. But as for all others, *tis not- the like, 
when People have a mind to learn *em, On 
the other fide, *ris ſometimes troubleſome 


enough coentertain ther, who teach'linging, 
palnt= 
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painting- or dancing. But. ſince to ſpeak] ; 


well, thcre needs no more than the frequent. 
ing the Company of Gentile People, and Per- 
ſons who ſpeak agreeably 3 I make a Vow to 
learn all my life to ſpeak, and never to ſee any 
others willingly. *Tis rather for others to 
court your Company , reply'd Zenocrater, 
than f& you to ſeek for that of others. You 
ſay right, ſaid Amilcar ; but there is another 


ſort of things which the dprely Plotina has 
need to leam, which is to liſten a little more! 
favourably to what 1 ſometimes ſay to her. 
As for that, reply'd ſhe, that is but too ſoon 
learnt, But there is another, which I would 
willingly have thoſe learn, who know: i 


not 3 which is to think of what is (aid td" 


*em, and not fall unſeaſonably a dreamin 
in Gompany, As for a ſhort diverfion 
thoughts, added ſhe, I pardon it. But as 
that {ucceſſion of continual Dreamings, which 
certain People have, that are never, where 


a 
{c 
{ 


they arc ſeen, and. that are not indeed any! 


where, I think *tis beſt to corre *emlelves.: 
And when we have ſo many things to con-| 


ſider, which are more worth 'than what we 
hear ſpoken, we ought to ſtay in our Cloſets, 
and keep our (elves company 3 ſince with 
out queſtion, *tis an incivility not to hearke 
to what is ſaid where we are, and to light 
all. the reſt of the Company we are engaged 
in, 


l; 
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Tin. For my part, I am perſwaded, that no- 
thing but the murmur of a River, and the 
noiſe of a Fountain, we can civilly liſten to 
in thinking. Notwithſtanding alt you can 
fayz reply'd Amilcar, the liberty of think- 
ing is a {weet thing, and if you would fake 
notice of it, there are every where certain 
Houſes, that are found much more agreeable 
than others, for this only, that thoſe who are 
Maſters of *em, don't conſtrain .any 'Body 
ore! there. And indeed, one may there be penfive, 
KF! ſpeak, laugh, ſing, and Diſcourſe with whom 
00] he has a mind to, may go in and out with- 
we! out faying a word 3 and enjoy there a ftige- 
if Jom which has ſomething ſo (weet,that they 
io] are prefer'd before many others. | Be it as it 
ng will, aid Plotina, ] ſtick to what Amilixs 

has ſaid. For without leaming ſo mapy 
9? things, it would be much more cormodious 
ch] for ll to converſe only with well-bred per- +, 
It! ſons. And really, I am refolved to ſee no 0- 
y ther if poſſhble. You did well, to add thoſe 
5) laſt words, reply'd Amilgar, ſince confidering 
n-; the current of the words, *tis pretty difficult to 
el {ce only ſuch People as merit to be (o termed. 
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UT as to the dayTamnow ſpeak» 
ing of, Policy and Afairs of State 
were the ſubject of their Diſputes, 
For as we had received News in 
the Morning, that ſince our departue from 
Athens, there had been ſome uproar, Piſiſtra- 
exe being then in his gloomy humoug, and | , 


" having a fancy to regulate the Colmmon- | 0 
Wealth, fell to faying an hundred pleaſant tl 
things againſt thoſe, who had the Authori. | A 
ty in our City. Infomuch that Cleoranta wh | | 
was of a very facetious humour, and would | | 
have been forry, it the whole day had- been | , 
ſpent in making Politick Reflections 3 fell a] 
contradicting him: and ſhe did it ſo much | 1, 


the rather, for that Herophilws being bulied | , 
in his Cloſet with writing to Megacles,there | 1 
was none but Cepbiſa, Pifitratus and my ſelf | | 
to 
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to keep her Company. Thus, after ſhe had 
for above half an hour endured Pififtratus 
complaining with exageration of the difor- 
ders of the Republick, ſhe interrupted him on - 


| | a ſudden, and taking him upſhort; but is it 


poſſible Pififtratws, ſaid ſhe to him, you ſhould 
not apprehend, that ſince Power or Laws have 
ſet a diſtinQion between Man and Man, there 
has almoſt ever been thoſe whe have ill com- 
manded, or ill obeyed 3 and that thus, it is 
loſing time to no purpoſe, to amuſe ones ſelf 
in continual complaints, which are of no 
uſe ? How ! ſaid he, would not you let me 
complain, tho I ſce ſomany things done con- 
trary' to all reaſon; tho-I ſee, that the 
Athenjans, who think *emſelves a Free People, 
becauſe they have no King, are however the 
Slaves of a hundred Tyrants, who have the 
Authority in their hands, and makeuſe of it 
only to enrich *emſelves, and impoverith 0- 
thers. How, added he, can you ſuffer ,with- 
out ſaying a word, a thouſand injuſtices that 
are daily committed ; and that Athens, the 
moſi. famous City of all Greece, ſhould be in 
a ſtate of being ruined 3 ſeeing thoſe who go» 
yern it, govern it ill? I aſſure you, (aid the 
to him, that rather than torment my ſelf 
with *em as you do, I would do any thing; 
For in ſhort, .if you can govern it, govern it 
better, and that will be a good AG. But if 
£ it 
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it does not pleaſe Fortune to give you the 
Conduct of Aﬀairs 3 take my word Pififtra- 
tus, en let them take their own courſe, and 
be ſtrongly perſwaded, that as you are not 
pleas'd with what others do ; ſo what you 
ſhould do would not pleaſe others if you were 
in their place. If it did not pleaſe *em, he re- 


turn'd, I wou'd order matters fo, 'as they} | 


ought to be pltas'd : fince I am fare, 1 ſhould 
do nothing that*s unjuſt.” Tho you ſhoull 
do nothing that's unjuſt, reply'd Cleorants, 
yet ſtill they would complain of, you 3 fince 
tis certain, whether it be in a Kingdom, ora 
Republick, People will ever be complaining: 
Wherefore, as generally ſpeaKing,rhofe ſort of 
Complaints, ought rather to be made by the 
Common People than Perſons of Quality, 1 
would complain the leaſt I' could. 'I affure 
you, reply'd Cephiſa, Piſiſtratas is not the on+ 
ly perſon of his condition, who complains;| 
and there are many mote of his Tribe. * If he 
was the only perſon, ſaid Clorartte, 1 fhould 
not blame him ſo much' for his Complaints. 
For as he is very much my friend, I would 
impoſe ſilence on him 3 or I ſhould defire 
him not to come and ſee me when heisin 
his Politick Humour, But all People of his 
Form have lately got ſo great a Habit of 
Speaking eternally of the Publick Good,and 
Afﬀairs of State ;'that they are become inſup- 
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portable,And indeed*you ſee ſome of *em who 
are hardly got from under the laſh of their 
Maſters, and ſuch as QliH learn to dance, who 
nevertheleſs pretend to be Reformers of the 
Commonwealth : and there are Women, who 
have hardly the Art to dreſs *emſelves well, 
that ſpeak their Sentiments as boldly upon 
the moſt tickliſh Afﬀairs of State, as if they 
had the Wiſdom and Experience of Solon, 
However, it would bs lefs ſtrange to fee all 
the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece buiſte in chooſ- 
ing Ribbons; than to ſee ſo many young 
Perſons of both Sexes,buifying 'emſeclves with 
regulating and ſettling the State, Trucit is 
ſaid Cephiſa, laughing, as well as Piſiſtratus 
and my ſelf, that Policy is a troubleſome 
thing, when *tis the Subject of a . whole AfF- 
ternoons Converſation, For my part, added 


{1, I muſt confeſs, lam of the Opinion of theſe 
; | Ladies, and I ſcldom ſpeak of Politicks in 


Womens Company, unleſs I afh forced to it. 
And for my fhare, reply'd Pifitratus in a Huff, 
I always ſpeak of Afﬀairs of State in their 
Company when I have a mind to't. For 1 
am a declared Enemy to all manner of In» 
juſticez and very zealous for the Publick 
Good, But to what purpoſe are all che 
Complaints you and others make, reply'd 
Cleorante, nay tho they were juſt : ſince when 
you haye employ'd a whole day in ſpeaking, 
nothing 
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nothing will be done of all you ſhall have 
ſaid ? You will often too havereaſoned up- 
on falſe grounds, added ſhe; becauſe yoy 
will pretend to know things without kno. 
ing the Motives to 'em. Thus, you will 
have foreſeen inconveniencies, which it wouldl 
not pleaſe Fortune to bring to paſs. Yoy 
will have propoſed an hundred Expedients 
which would not bz followed, and which 
never could, tho thoſe who have the manage- 
ment of Afﬀairs were inclin'd to put *em in 
Execution. Judge then, after this, if it be 
not well employing a Man's time, to ſpend 
all his Life in ſpeaking of evils, which he 
cannot Remedy. Beſiles, proceeded ſhe, 
tho it were poflible to find any remedies for 
them, by changing the whole Form of Go- 
vernment 3 yet I have heard much abler per- 
ſons than my (elf ſay, that. *tis much better to 
live in a ſettled diſorder than to ſhake all the 
parts of a Stgte to regulate it. Wherefore 
Piſitratus, it you would take my advice, let 
us do nothing more than pray to the Gods, 
they would place Able Perſons in the Govern- 
ment of Afﬀairs. But tho it ſhould pleaſe 
*em to appoint ſuch as are not ſo fit for that 
Province, let us ſee their faults without com- 
mitting any our ſelves 3 and let us not ſpend 
our whole Lives in ſpeaking of Politicks, 
and in complainnig to no purpoſe z without 
1 
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it be, added (he, laughing, you have ſome ſe- 
cret deftign, which you donot tell us of ; and 
by decrying the Government, vou would 
cauſe an InſurreCtion of the People, and make 
your ſclt Tyrant of Athens, As I could not 
do it without being yours, replied he in a 
heat, I have almoſt a defire to endeavour the 
bringing it to paſs. For to have ſuch a Sub- 
jeR as you, I am per{ſwaded the name of Ty- 
rant ought not to be odious. And indeed 
ſaid he, I do not perccive you have fo fervent 
a Zeal for the Liberty of your Country, that 
you would hate me very much, tho I ſhould 
deprive it of its Freedom, The truth is. ſaid 
ſhe, laughing, provided in four and twenty 
hours ſpace, you rc-cltabliſhed tranquility in 
Athens, and there was no Civilnor Forcign 
War ; and you made an Edi& to forbid all 
Perſons to ſpeak of Afﬀairs of State, that were 
not concerned in *emy and particulaily all 
Gallants and Ladies : I fancy 1 ſhould not be 
much troubled at ſuch a Revolution for that 
I am really perſwaJcd, there is more repoſe, 
and fewer Cabals under a Monarchy, than in 
a Republick. It I liv'd under a Monarchy ,inter- 
rupted Piſiſtratus, I ſhould not ſpeak as I do : 
and if I was King of Athens, I would not 
{uffer People to ſpeak of me, as I ſpeak of 
thoſe who govern us. But living in a Com- 
mon- wealth, 1 haye my ſhare in the State, I 
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may be what they are : *Tis not fo in ano- 
ther Government 3 for in a true Monarchy, 
the Subjes can never be Kings, and the Peo- 
ple muſt obey thoſe whoe'r it pleaſes the Gods 
to ſet over *em, without plunging themſelves 
into Trouble and Diviſion. Be it as it will,ſaid 
Cleorante, do you keep your (elf in repoſe, [ 
conjure you 3 and it you would follow my 
advice, let us rather talk of Balls, Mufick, Ver- 
ſes and Painting, than of Policy. As you will 
not talk of what I would, anſwercd Piſiſtra- 
tus, I will not talk to day of what you 
would : But will ask which you had rather 
I ſhould be, the Tyrant of Athens, or yours 3 
Either as your Lover or your Husband ? Cleo- 
rante is ſo generous, retorted Cephiſa, that I 
alrcady gueſs at the anſwer ſhe is going to 
make, For my part, rejoyn'd I, I don't {6 
ealily divineat it. That's ſtrange, replied ſhe, 
for methinks, *ctis no hard matter to imagine, 
I ſhould rather chooſe, that all the Athenians 
were Subjects of Piſitratus, than I to be his 
£lave. But Cleorante,laid Cephiſa to her,what 
would become of the love of my own repoſe ? 
No, no, added ſhe, let us not deceive our 
{clves thereinz our own particular Concerns, 
do always take place of the General Intereſt 3 
and all thoſe Zealots for their Country, are 
often only ſo tor their own good. Sol declare, 
I ſhould chooſe a thouſand and a thouſand 
times, 
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| times rather that Piſitratws were the Tyrant 


i 


; of Athens than mine, Tam (o far from being 


ſo, replied he, looking upon her after a paſſi- 
onate manner,that Iam perſwaded there is no» 
thing more impothble. If you havenota care, 
ſaid then Cephiſa ſmiling, and turning to- 
wards Cleorante, by forbidding, Piſi/tratas to 
talk of Politicks, you will perhaps oblige him 
to entertain you with love. Tho I am not 
very fond of ſuch entertainments, replicd 
Cleorante, I think if one talk'd of love to me 
after a gallant manner, and that but little and 
ſeldom, I ſhould b:tter comply with it, than 
be obliged to hear Aﬀairs of State thrumn'd 
for a whole day together 3 principally by cer- 
tain People there are in the World. And yet 
we daily ſte ſuch Perſons, whom it docs not 
concern who governs, being they have no in- 
tereſt in the State, torment *cemſelves abour it ; 
juſt as if they had as much rightto pretend to 
all as Pifitratus. But is there any one, in- 
terrupted he, who has no interelt in the Go- 
vernmentz and the very Slaves can they be 
happy,when their Maſters are not fo? I know 
not truly, faid ſhe to him, in the molt a» 
greeable fret imaginable, whether they can be 
{o or not. But I know very well, there is 
no great happinels in ſeeing you, when you 
have got your Politick Humour in your Head. 
It you pleaſe, ſaid he to her then, you (hall 
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never hear more of it as long as I live. If your | 


forbearance would not be mortal to you, re- 
plicd ſhe ſmiling, I ſhould take it for a very 
great favour, But, added he, I engage my 
{clf only upon this Condition, that I [hall ſay 


of you and my ſelf, all I ſhall think fitting, | 


Pifitratus had no ſooner (aid thoſe words, 
than that Cephiſ2 and I paſs'd Sentence upon 
her to accept of Piſiſtratus his offer. Howe- 
ver (he excuſed her ſelt for ſome time very a- 
greeably for after all, ſaid ſhe, what can he 
tell me of himſelf and me ? If he tells me of my 
impertctions,he will put me out of humour; 
and if he praiſes me, it will be as little to my 
Diverſion; for I do not love Praiſes that are 
given me in my preſence, Morcover, it he 
commends himſclf, I ſhall eftcem him che leſs 
for it : and if he blames himſclf, I (hall ill 
think *ctis a diſguiſcd Pride, So as not 
foreſecing what pleaſure I can have in admit- 
ting him to talk often of himſelf and me ; it 
multi be concluded, I am a great Enemy to 
Politicks, it 1 accept the Propolition he makes 
me. But in ſhort, Madam,this pleaſant Trea- 
ty was concluded. Piſi/tratus engaged to ſpeak 
no more of Afﬀairs of State to Cleorante, and 
Cleorante promis'd likewiſe to Piſi/tratus,to al- 
low him toſay of her and himſclt, all that he 
thought convenient : Yet giving him this li- 
berty only, when he ſhould be in one of his 
Politic Humouwts, 
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Of the Paſſions which Men 


have invented, 


Fter the Princeſs was departed, the 
Company fell a talking of the 
multitude of Paſhons which Men 
have invented. And truly, ſaid 


C elanira, the Paſſion of Gaming in proper 


Terms, is not a natural Patſion, but was in- 
vented and produc'd by the Wit and Induſtry 
of Men. This Paſhon, replicd Alceus, has 
nevertheleſs its Source, as well as all others,in 
the Heart of Man : and what makes up the 
Paſſion of Gaming in particular, is the Paſh- 
on of Pleaſure in general, which varies ac- 
cording to our divers genizs's, and ſeveral 
Conſtitutions All Men have a ſecret Palſhon 
for Diverſion,which attra&s *em to what does 
ſuit with their humour : Some love Gaming 
others Hunting : Some the Sciences 3 others 
the Arts z and fome all theſe things together : 
and that fccret Paſſion which inclines to Plea- 
ſure, ſerves as much to mzke a Learned Man 
G 3 love 
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love Study, as to make a Beautiful Perſon 
love Dancing, Glory all dazzling as it is, 
is attended, and the moſt difficult Vertues are 
followed by it. Alcens is in the right, ſaid 
Philocrita , and many People would diſpence 
*cmſclves from their duty, if they found ro 
pleaſure in doing it. But do we not ſee many | 
People, ſaid I, who ſhun Pleaſure, and make, 
as I may ſay, a kind of Pafſhon of that pettiſh 
humour, which poſlefſes *em all their lives ? 
they condemn the Pleaſures of others; they 
cannot agree *<mſclves in what they have a 
mind to 3 they murmur againſt the Cuſtom | 
of their Country, and their Age 3 they com- | 
plain of the Prince and Government 3 they | 
equally blame Covetouſneſs and Liberality 3 
and find no thing but what they judge wor- 
thy of their cenſure. Thoſe People, ſaid Ce- 
lanira, have certainly no Paſſhicn 3 they have | 
only a pecvilh diſpotition, which makes them | 
judge wrong, of all things in the World. I 
ſhould have Curioſity enough, ſaid Philoerita, 
to know of all thoſe, who are here preſent, 

which is their ſtrongeſt Paſſion, I except 
Love, added he ; for the Men here are Cour- 
ticrs enough to choole that, ſpeaking in the 
preſence'ot Ladies. So that my meaning is, 
every one ſhould ſay,whichis the ruling Paſſi- 
on of his heart, with exception to that. As 
for mine, ſaid Celanira, it is conſtant Friend- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip. My Darling,faid Philoerita, is an inno» 
cent joy wherelocver I find it, For my (hare, 
ſaid Alcinor, *tis I kr.ow not what that's glit- 
tcring in all I do, which makes People eve- 
ry where diſtinguiſhed ; and all which is in 
order for it, does ſenfibly touch my heart, 
That Paſtion,faid Tphicrates, is hard to be con- 
tented. Mine is not of ſogreat a luſtre; for 
it conſiſts in complying- with times, things, 
perſons, and the plcafure of doing it” with 
ſucceſs. But that which you ſay, replied I, 
is Prudence, and no Paſſion, I call Paſſion, 
replied Tphicrates, what People love to do 
moſt, and which regulates almoſt all our aQi- 
ons. For my part, ſaid I then, my moſt 
ſenſible Paſſion is the love of Truth. But as 
for Cleander, added I, *tis unneceſſary to ask 
him, which is his greateſt Paſſion, What I 
ſaid, perplex*d Cleander and Celaxira for a 
while, But Cleander having made me ex- 
plain my (elf,l told him, that his ruling Paſſi- 
on was the love he had for his Prince. And 
indced, ſaid I to him, I have not yet been able 
to diſtinguiſh, whether you have Ambition, 
becauſe you love your Prince or whether you 
love your Prince out of Ambition. And af- 
ter having obſerved you carctfully,l have con- 
cluded, you have a kind of Paſſion without 
name, wherewith you are more taken up and 
poſſeſſed, than all thoſe who have one of ano 
GO 4 ther 
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ther ſort can do. But this Paſſion, replied Cle- 
ander, is or ought to be in all rational Peoples 
minds, tho much ſironger in ſome than in 
others, through the divers circumſtanges of 
their condition and lite. Ard I add hereto, 
when it is asſirong as it ought to be in a well. 
form'd heart, and foran accompliſht Prince : 
it contains ſomewhat of all the (irongelt Paſh- 
ons that can make us love. This is carrying 
the thing, very far, ſaid Alcinor. I am of the 
ame Opinion, ſaid Philecritz, and _without 
pain, I give to Princes, Reſpect, Obcdience, 
and if you will, Admiration, when they are 
worthy of their Station. But as to the ten- 
derneſs of heart, I keep it for my friends. Ve- 
ry far from going from what I have aſſerted, 
replied Cleander, I maintain this ſovereign 
Paſlion,if I may be allowed to uſe that Term, 
holds ſomething of all we know moſt lirong 
in the heart of Man I mean, the moſt ar- 
derit motions of Picty, Reſpe& and Acknow- 
ledgment, which good-natur'd Children have 
tor their Parents 3 and generous Perſons for 
their BenefaCtors 3; of the Union of Intereſt 
and Heart, which is met withal in a happy 
Marriage 3 of the greateſt and moſt firm friend- 
ſhip; and of the moſt folid Love, This is a 
very bold Afertion, ſaid I, True it is, (aid 
Celanirz, that we donot at firſt well appre- 
hend, how this can be ſo. As for the firſt 
thing 
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thing, which Cleander aſſerted, interrupted 
Alcens, | cafily comprehend it, And indeed, 
added he, a Man mult be pertcctly bryitiſh 
and fiupid, not to know by this great and 
zautiful proſpect of Nature, that *tis the 
work of a mighty and a ſovereign power : 
He muſt likewile be little {enfible of motions 


. natural. to ſee ſo many Thouſands of Men vo- 


luntarily obcy one perfon, who ſumetimes has 
no other excellence than his Character ; and 
not know that thcre muli needs be in this, I 
know not what that's Divine, which lays the 
tirſt foundation of our aftcction to our Prin- 
ces. Alceus has exaCtly {poke my thoughts, 
replied Cleander. But I thall add, what 1 
have confidered a Hundred timcs with amaze- 
ment; which is, that Men, who have elta- 
bliſhed ſo many ſcveral forts of Governmint, 
have never ſucceeded fo well, as when they 
have fſecmi'd to abandon their own Wiſdom, 
to commit *emiclves to that of Heaven. Some- 
times they thought tit, that every one {ſhould 
keep his Vote, his Suffrage, an cqual power 
in the Republick, which allo ſcem'd mot 
conlonant to Nature, Sometimes they were 
of Opinion, it was only for the wileli to go- 
vernz and by conſequence tor the oldelt. 
Sometimes they have takcn their Maſters on- 
ly out of the mvit Iiluftrious Familys. Some» 
times they declared, Merit alone could attaia 
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to that Station. Sometimes they have choſen 
**m out of a very great number,ſometimes out 
of a leſs, and ſometimes out of a very ſmall 
one. They alſo one while reduc'd *emſclves 
to one (ole Prince, but Ele&ive 3 another 
time to ways of Government, mixed of all 
theſe together. But they did never any thing 
{o well, which contributed more to the Gran- 
deur, Tranquility and Continuance of States 3 


as when they reſolved to take their Kings of | 


one only Race, from Father to Son, ſuch as it 
ſhould pleaſe Heaven to beſtow upon *em :; 
ſometimes Warlike, ſometimes Pacitic, ſome- 
times Excellent, ſometimes Mean in Know- 
ledge, with Vertues and Vices, which Hu- 
mane Wiſdom cou'd not foreſee at fuch a di- 
ſtance, It is not to be imagined, that ſuch a 
thing as that can be done by Chance. An 
Accident once caſually happen'd, whereof all 
Ages will ſpeak, that a Painter throwing his 
Spunge, fhniſh*'d a Picture incomparably bet- 
ter than all his Art: was able to have done, 
But in the moſt important of worldly things, 
it would bermadneſs to ſay, that Chance alone 
gavea better ſucceſs to Hereditary Principa- 
lities, than to others 3 that by Chance there 
has been of *em from the beginning of the 
World, not only more than of any other 
{ort of States, but more than of all the others 
together 3 that by Chance in all Times, and 
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in all Climates, ſo many different Nations in 
Temperament, Genizs, Inclination, Manners 
and Language, have moſt commonly choſen 
a Form of Government which ſeem'd at firſt 
the furtheſt off from the reliſh and intereſt of 
each one in particular z and this is without 
doubt what cannot be well imagined, That 
I grant, ſaid Alcews, the World mult necefſa- 
rily yicld either to a certain Experience,which 
makes the good ſucceſs to appear of that fort 
of Government ; or clſe it has followed, I 
know not what blind Inftin&, which mov'd 
it thereunto : and it ſeems to be rather the 
latter 3 for as much as we may fſce by Hiſtu- 
rics, the firſt Ages have had no lefs inclinatt- 
on than the lattcr, for that fort of Govern- 
ment. And indeed. added Cleander, there 

cre towards the miidcle of Ages, as I may 
ſay, ſeveral Republicks3 but all weak, langut- 
ſhing, agitated with Civil Diviſions 3 and in 
tine, of a very ſhort continuance, except the 
Roman, which began in Monarchy, and ended 
too in it, But in general, no Republick has 
laſted ſo long, by much, as ſeveral Morar- 
chics, and efpecialiy the French Monarchy, 
which was never fo formidable to all its 
Neighbours, as it is at preſent, after ſo many 
Ages 3 and which is, in ſhort, ſo flouriſhing, 
that there is reaſon to bclieve it Etcroal 3 it 
not being puſſible to conceive where it can 
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be defeQive, So from this Inſtin& of Nati- 


ons, for a Succeſſive and Hereditary Govern- 
ment of one only Perſon, I believe we may 
juſtly gather ſomewhat Divine, which paſſes 
into the hearts of Men, and inſpires into *em 
a dutiful love, mixt with Religion. I affure 
you, ſaid Philocrita laughing, I (hall be hence- 
forward a better Subject than I was. For tho 
the Prince in whoſe Dominions I was born, 
is ſuch an one, as his People could wiſh, *twas 
ever my Opinion, that it I had lived in the 
Firſt Ages, and had a voice to deliberate in 
{uch like things,I ſhould never have bethought 
my {ſclt of making Kings, nor of bcing a 
Queen, But after all, ſaid Celanira, Clean- 
der has reaſon tolay, that there is ſomething 
Divine, which tics the hearts of Subjeas to 
their Princes. As for what Cleanden has aſſerted, 
{aid Alcinor, that the Paſhon which one hath 
for his Prince, has ſomething of the Venera- 
tion and Acknowledgement, which we have 
for a Father and BenetaQtour z this is ealie to 
be underſtood in thoſe, who owe all their 
Fortun2 to the Prince; but much leſs in 
thoſe, of whom perhaps he never ſo much as 
thought, I grant.replicd Cleander, *tis much 
ſtronger in the firſt 3 but I maintain, that it is 
allo in all the reſt, if they are enducd with 
Reaſon and Vertue. In the firſt place, pur- 
{fued he, the Prince has no Subje&t, of whom 
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he does not ſometimes think, how unknown 
ſoever he may be to him, in thinking of all 
his Subje&s, and of their general Good. 
There are none but owe to a good Prince,their 
Repoſe, Tanquility, and all the happineſs of 
their lives. The true fign of an ungrateful 
heart, is to diſtinguiſh - very ſubtily between 
the Obligations and their Cauſes. By that 
means they baniſh all Obligation and Ac- 
knowledgment out of the World. I eafily 
apprehend, faid Alcexs, that there are Occa- 
ſions, wherein they arc bound to make ac- 
knowledgment, tho there was no fixt deſign 
to ſerve us, Our Parents did not think of 
obliging us in giving us lite 3 ſometimes like» 
wiſe they have brought us up very ill. Are 
we therefore diſpenſed from Gratitude to- 
wards *em? no, not at all. But thoſe who 
argue ſo bruitiſhly, as there are enough that 
do in the World, have never well conſidered 
the true Cauſe of Acknowledgment, which 
is difficult to explain, for this very reaſon; 
becauſe it is tooclear, and too well known, 
and *tis rather found in the Heart than in the 
Reaſcn, Itis in a word, interrupted Clean- 


} der, that all thoſe who make uſe of the way 


and means for the ſending us to Heaven, or 
for the doing us ſome great good, tho they 
know nothing, of it *emſclves, become to us 
as Sacred 3 and belides,more natural it is = 
Or 
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for Rivers to return to the Sea from whence 
they came, and for the Earth to ſend forth 
new Herbs, and new Flowers towards Hex 
ven.after having received Dew from it,than for 
a Benefit received, to ſend forth another be- 
nefit towards the place from whence it came, 
And truly, Gratitude has been found eſtabliſh 
cd in all Ages, thro all the Earth, among 
Barbarous People, who ſeem not to haveRea-þ 
ſon, and among the very Beaſts, whom Men 
will not allow to beendu'd with Reaſon, This 
is very well (tated.faid Iphicrates.But I do not 
apprehend, what coherence there can be be- 
tween a happy Marriage, and that Paſſion 
which unites Suhjeas to the Prince. There} 
needs no more than to confider,, anſwerd|: 
Cleander, that the moſt ſolid friend(hip, even ! 
betwixt the moſt rational minds, are ſome- | 
times broken thro the different Intereſts which 
ariſe 3 and the like often happens in Loveat all 
adventures, the Friend and the Lover may 
become, at leaſt ſuſpedted, of another Inte- 
reſt, What makes the great Union in Mar- | 
riage, is, that there can never be two oppolite | 
Interclts, and therefore wiſe and rational | 
Perſons almoſt ever return from the —_ 
which humane Weakneſs ſeems to be attend- 
ed withal, The ſame Union of Intereſts, and 
the ſame indifſoluble Bond, is found in the 
good Subject to the good Prince, _"_— 
if 
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if heis more particularly engaged to his Per- 
ſon. The Glory of the one is that of the 0- 
ther and for the knowledge of this Truth, 
there needs no more than ſee the joy of Cour- 
tiers when the Prince has newly done ſome 

reat and brave ation, Let us dive further in- 
to this buſineſs.faid Celanira,l have a hundred 
times ſeen perſons of my Sex, intereſt *em- 
ſelves ſo zealouſly in good or ill ſucceſſes, that 
forgetting, they had no ſhare in the State,they 
faid, in relating ſome Illuftrious Action, We 
have beaten the Enemy, and taken their Canon 
and their Baggage. That frequently happens, 
ſaid Philocrita, but I never ſpeak ſo. For my 


| part, ſaid I, then, I have wondred a hun- 


dred times, to {ce the Tranſports of People, 
when they have been obliged to make Bon- 
fires for a Victory. For there are Millions 
of Men, who will make merry on thoſe tu. 
multuous occafions, and yet have not where- 
withal to live on the next day. What you ſay 
is very well obſerved, ſaid Alcinor. But in 
ſhort,reaſſumed I, as to Love and Friendlhip 
I muſt confeſs, 1 ftind it hard to underſtand, 
how the firſt can agree with the Subje& now 
in hand : for Friendſhip, truly ſpeaking, 
can only be very ſtrong among|t Perſons that 
are equal, it does not ſeem to be made for 
Kings. And for this time I ground my ſelf 
upon Authority. For do not you _— 

Tr 
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ber, added I, ſpeaking to Cleander, thoſe 
Stanzas of Morality, for the infiruction of a 
young, Prince, that are not yet Publiſhed, nor 
finiſh:d, which were ſent you from Court by 
the Perſon that made 'em, and of which, as 
ignorant as I am, I have learnt the greateſt 
part by heart, ſo jolly and pleaſant did I think 
*em, tho they may afford the moſt Learned 
Perſons, what may be to their ſatisfaction, I 
remember *em,ſaid Cleander 3 but I know not 
what you can draw from 'em for your pur- 
poſe. You ſhall (ce, faid I to him, that you 
don't well remember *em. For after having 
ſpoken, tho after no diſtaſtful manner, of all 
the Vertues and Paſhons 3 and particulaily 
Love, whoſe good and evil he remarks in few 
words, he cries, ſpeaking of that Pathon : 


FILE 


Love ! thou fair Angel, or foul Devil, 

Thy Force and Strength ſtill ſubdues Ours 1 
Of thee I ſay nor Good nor Evil, 

Tho Bothth' baſt done me by bath Powers. , 


In their Predeſtin'd minute all, 
All muſt to Thee, Adoring fall. 
They are but Hypocrites in Love, 
Unleſs Ecitatical they prove. 
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le} Ab! W hy doſt Rove ſo ev*'ry where ? 
Lf Sweet Friendſhip, which Reſembles Thee, 
or} Tho in ſome things You interfere, 

by | To Love joyns Vertuous Purity, 


lth F riendſhip (Repeat it once again. ) 

K | Candid, Sincere, and without $ tain, 

d | Under thy moderate Rule and Care 
ly Trallas Charming, as "tis Rare, 


t- 3 Then he employs four S:anzaes in ſhew- 
ng the good and evil of Friendſhip, and in 
iving Precepts for it, But he concludes with 
hele ; 

! Into your hands, it is, Great Kings 

Fate has a Thouſand Bleſſings pat, 
But giving us Friends *mong other Things, ; 
| There Fate has the Uſe from You ſhut, 


Both as to th} one and th} other way. 
| But yet I Doubt, while Both are Bleſt, 


> | A Precious Good This, I muſt ſay, 
! 
} Whether your Share or ours be Beſt. 


This is well applied, ſaid Cleander; but 
you ſhall ſce, Madam, that your Memory tho 
ever {o good, deceives_you this time, more 


han mine, for the two other Stanzaes 
which 


5 
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which follow, but which I do not remember] pe 


and begin ; 
But yet I am, Alas ! deceiv'd, a! 


deſiroy thoſe two former, and (hew, that 1 
King who underſtands King-Craft, may 
Amiable, tho he is Formidable 3 and that | 
he blends Jultice, Wiſdom and Goodnels in 
all his ations, he finds a Vencration a 
Tenderneſs for him in all hearts, and ma 
boalt of having as many Friends as Subjes 
This it is, replicd 1,laughing. to be unſcaſo 
bly a pretender to ingenuity 3 I renounce 
ting any thing as long as I live. Be it as | 
will, ſaid Cleander, Friendſhip has need 
ſome equality, but *tis rather an equali 
which it {clf makes, than an cquality whic 
it finds in it. Let us examine the moſt fa 
mous Fricndihips, we (hall almoſt every wher 
find two friends equal, and yet one frien 
ſuperiour, and the other inferiour by much, 
There can hardly be imagined a real Friend- 
ſhip between Alexander and Ceſar, between 
Cicero and Demoſthenes, Scipio and Hannibal; 
they are Rivals rather than Friends. But th 
Military Vertue of Scipio will comply wit 
the Wiſdom and Softneſs of Lelins; Cicer 
the moſt able that ever was in the Art © 
Speaking, will find his atisfaction in th 


per 


— 
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{ perſon of Atticus, who was no leſs excellent 
in the Art of holding his Peace 3 and Alexan- 
der will take delight in making another . Alex- 
aider of Epheſtion. We cannot doubt, interrup- 
ted I, but that ſome of thoſe friends, you ſpeak 
of, were {upcriour, and the other inferiour,by 
the fame which {till remains of the one, which 
the others have not. And indeed, not one of 
our Sex is ignorant of Alexander, Scipio, Or 
of Cicero himf{clt: But we hardly know, what 
is the meaning of Hepheſtion, Lelius and At- 
ticus, tho we have lately ſcen the life of the 
laſt in Print in our own Tongue. 

For my part, added Philocrita, pleaſantly, 


T having not had the honour to know any of 


*'em3 I promiſe you to call them only hence- 
forward, without truobling my ſclt with their 
names, the three Friends of Alexander, Scipio 
and Cicero, But in ſhort, ſaid Cleander, 1 
boldly maintain, that Friendſhip can never 
be firm-and ſtedfaſt, unleſs it has been able to 
level, the great ſpace there is between one 
-| friend and another ; and ſurmount that firſt 
difficulty which ſcem'd to hinder any reli- 


lj] ance to be madeupon it. A Prince in (toop- 


ing to his Subjects, gives the greateſt mark 
of goodneſs and friend{hip that can ever be 
ſhewn; and a Subject is very miſerable, ithe 
does not recompence the Magnanimity of 
that Friendſhip, by the Ardency and m_ 
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of his own. At the worſt if you will needs 
have, that this acceptation of Friendlhip is 
improper, I agree to't. But *tis certainly 
ſomething that has all, which the moſt fied- 
dy and moſt tender friendſhip can have, and 
that ſufhces me. I have been long expett- 
ing, reſum'd Philocrita, you would fay fome- 
what of Love. *Tis ſoample a Subject, faid 
Alcinor, that it would furniſh us abundantly 
with matter to diſcourſe upon. Alcinor is in 
the right, ſaid Iphicrvtes. But in my Opini- 
on, he is in the wrong, {aid Celanira, For 
I believe ir the hardeſt thing in the World, 
to ſpeak properly upon that Subject, Let 
us then ſee how Cleander will ſpeak on't, as 
to the point we have before us. As I never 
{cek to ſpeak thereof, but only to ſpeak what 
I think, replied Cleander. 1 ſay, without more 
ado, that the Eſſential Diffkerznces betwixt 
Love and Friendſhip, are fervency, diſquiet, 
{uſpicion, obedience, ſubmiſſion, jealoukie, 
juſtice, vexation, diſcontents, reconciliati- 
ons, change of an Opinion in an inſtant, and 
fomctimes divers changes in one and the 
{ame hour. For in truth, Friendſhip has on- 
ly the ſhadow of all thoſe Motions 3 and 
moreover, that too is, when Friendſhip is {o 
ſtrong, as to r-{umble Love. But there is no 
Courtier weddcd to the Prince, but feels all 
thoſe Motions almoſt as violent as the moſt 

perfect 
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perfe& Lover. Whatſoever Equality the 
Prince ſhould make between *em thro Friend- 
ſhip— Always Submitſion,Reſped,and Obe- 
dience on their fide, as froma Lover to a Mi- 
ſtreſs; their diſquict is extream 3 their difh- 
dence eternal. Inceſſantly they are in fear of 
loling the tavour of their Maſter, even when 
they are moſt aſſured of it. They all look up- 
on one another as Rivals, They are only 
poſſeſſed with that Paſſion. Who could re- 
preſent, how halt a word, a {mile, a look,pe- 
netrates and Charmes *cm, to the very bot- 
tom of thcir Souls, were it not for what oc- 
curs in Lovers ? Their injuſtice is beyond all 
compariſon, and is the true mark of a violent 
Paſſion for tho they underſtand well enough, 
the Prince owes his Careſles to all the World 
one would ſay, he ſtole from *em all the fa- 
vours, he beſtows upon others. It by Chance 
he caſts not his Eyes upon them, it is ſuthci- 
ent to put *em out of humour tor a whole day 
together. One and the ſame hour fees *em 
contented and diſcontented 3 charmed and 
diſſatisfied with the Court; ſwearing to quit 
all, and ready to give their Lives for the Ser- 
vice of their Maſter. In a word, all that is 
capricious in Love, cannot be found,methinks, 
in any other Paſſion, than that of Courtiers 
for their Prince, You are in the right, ſaid 


Alcews, and for my part, when I ſee People 
who 
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who are naturally of great underſtanding, 
and whom a long Experience has poliſhed 
and rendred very able ; ſometimes ſuffer *em- 
ſelves to be lur'd and decoy'd to the very 
end of their Lives, by the vain hopes of the 
Court z nay, though they are very ſenfible 
they delude *em: Methinks, I ſee that Lo- 
ver of the Ancient and Modern Theater, who 
ſays ; 


Ingrate T find her, yet I love : 
My Love and Death with equal ſteps do move, 
IT am reſols'd to Love and Diez 
Since beſides This, That has no Remedy. 
Beating Death at's own Arms, T Fear, 
Leſt now the King of Terrours fail me here, 
So much does Love my Heart poſſeſs, 
That not to die, would be Unhappineſs. [— 


But to hear you ſpeak of Love, ſaid Philo- 
erita to Cleander, one would ſay, you are al- 
moſt as much in Love as you're Ambitious. 
Celanira bluſl'd, and Cleander was in pain, 
how he ſhould make anſwer, without diſco- 
vering, what he was willing to conceal 3 and 
without Celaniraes acculing him likewiſe, of 
want of Love, and uſing too much diffimula- 
tion 3 but reſolving at length : I was ever 


per- 


4 
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perſwaded, ſaid he to Philoerita, that Peo- 
ple ought hardly ever to explain themſelves 
pon this Subj 3 by reaſon they axe hard- 
y believed, whether they fay they are in 
ove, or ſay they are not. Ar:d as to my 
particular, it I had any Paſſion of that na- 
ure, I would love fo as it ſhould be ra- 
her judged by my Actions than by my 
yords. You are in the right, ſaid I to 
im; and Actions are more fincere than 
Vords. But after all, Cleander, there is a 
preat diſtinFion to be made between {incere 
Courticrs, who love their Princez and in- 
terelted Courticrs, who only love their For- 
tunes 


{eldom expos'd to fuch an Adventure, &t- 


OF 


COMPLAISANCE 


S Adherbal was ſpeaking in this 
manner, Valeria and Flavia ca 
into the Room, Clearchus cam: 
thither a moment after, and wer 

preſently followed by Ceſonia and Plotins: 
whom Amilcar very ({cldom leaving, arriv 
before all the Company were ſeated ; but 
he ſeem'd more than uſually out of Humour 
Clelia ask'd him the reaſon of it, Tho * 

not calie for me to refuſe any thing to 
Perſon of your Merit,yet am not over willin 
replied he, to give you the fatisfa&tion yo 
requeſt, For you would laugh at me, if | 
(ſhould tell you what you ask. You are {0 


joyn'd Plotina, that tho it were out of Curic- 
lity, I ſhould adviſe you to run this Riſque. 
Be aſſured, replied Amilcar, you will not be- 
lieve me tho 1 tell you, what I complain ot, 
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As it will not be perhaps, the firſt time that 
Credit has not been given to your words, 
anſ{wer'd Plotina {miling, you need not be fo 
much in fear of not being believed. Know 
then, ſaid he, that in my Life I was neverſo 
much tired as I was to day, for three hours to- 
gether, I was with a Man, whom 1 have diſ- 
cours'd withal upon a hundred ſeveral ſubjcs. 
It muſt then be ſome Man of no great Sence, 
ſaid the Prince of Namidia, That is not 
the buſineſs, Sir, reply'd Amilcar 3 and I do 
not complain of his Stupidity, It muſt then 
be one of thoſe Men, who diſpute upon all 
matters, ſaid Clearchus, who mult be opinia- 
tively conteſted with 3 in regard they always 
contradict thoſe they are withal. On the 
contrary, an{wered Amilcar, *tis a Man who 
never diſputes 3 is for all you will z ſays all 
you ſay 3 has no Opinicn but that of his 
Company 3 never ſays No to any thing 3 Tes 
to all ; recalls his words as often as you pleaſe 3 
and out of a baſe, lukewarm, nauſcous and 
inſupportable Complaiſance, makes the Ccn- 
verſation fall every moment, that there is no 
Diverſion to be had in his Company, unleſs 
you make him an obje&t of your Laughter, 
You exaggerate this fo pleaſantly, ſaid Cleliz, 
that | have Curioſity enough to know, who 
this fo excethively Complaiſant Man is, that 
has made an inpeatcfion - a good _ 

*Iis 
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*Tis a Man, replied he, of a deadiſh look, ſoft 
nature, careleſs carriage, walks flowly, and 
is ever ready to ſay Tes to all, And indeed, 
being unhappily engaged in his Company, we 
at firſt began to ſpeak of War : But as I quick- 
ly obſerved, he was a Man would fay all that 
People pleas'd, I made him change his Sen- 


timents a thouſand times. I made him com- |} 


mend both Brwtxs and Targquin; T made him 
ſay, that Rome could cor.quer,that Rome could 
be overcome 3 that Sixtus was a fool, that 
Sixtus was wiſe 3 that without Vertue a Man 
canfot be happy, that with Vertue People are 
ever miſerable 3 and in (ſhort, I made him 
contradict himfclt as often as I pleas'd. Then 
I propos'd to him to go into twenty diffe- 
rent places, where I was ſure he had nothing 
to do but he neverthele(s,always told me,he 
had buſineſs whereſoever I propos'd to him 
to go 3 and at length forc'd me to tell 
him,l was weary of his Company,and I'd leave 
him to come hither : where you will do me 
the greate(t pleaſure imaginable in contradi- 
Qing me; tor I am ſo weary of Complai- 
{ance, that at preſent I look upon the plea- 
fure of Diſputing as the greateſt pleaſure in 
the World. *Tis fo cafic a thing to give you 
that ſatisfation, reſum'd Plotina, that I offer 
my {elf in this very moment,to maintain,Com- 
plailance is the beſt, the molt agreeable, = 
mol 
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moſt commodious, and the moſt neceſſary 
Quality, a Perſon can have. And indeed, 
do but compare that Man, who never ſays 
No, to another of my Acquaintance who ne- 
ver ſays Tes, is ever diſputing, contradicting, 
all the World ; ceaſes to deſire what he had a 
mind to, afloon as another delires it as well 
as himſelf z who abandons his own Senti- 
ments aſſoon as he has attain'd the infuling 
them into any one, for fear of being of ano- 
thers Opinion 3 and who in ſhort, baniſhes 
from all the Converſations he is ingaged in, 
Peace and Pleaſures, thro his politivencſs to 
diſpute againtt all thoſe he meets; and you 
will (ce it your Complaiſant Perſon, who has 
made you do ſuch Penance, is not more to be 
valued than the Perſon I ſpeak of, fince it 
cannot be denied but Complaiſanceis a good 
Quality. It is (o, without Queſtion, replied 
Clearchus, but it mult certainly have its 
bounds, and be managed with Judgment; for 
*tis of ſuch a Nature, that it is as ſerviceable 
to Vice as to Vertue, I (ſhould never have be- 
liev'd, faid Clelia, that two the moſt Com- 


| Plaiſant Men in the World could have ſpo- 


ken againlt Complaiſance. For my particu- 
lar, faid Clearchus, | am not againſt it when 
it is rational. On the other fide, I maintain, 
*ris necel{ary to the Society of all Mankind 3 
it promotes all pleaſures 3 maintains Friend- 

H 2 ſhip 
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ſhip; and without Complaiſance we ſhould 
be ever in a State of War, and out of 
Humour. But I maintain at the ſame time, 
that as Sincerity is of all Vertues that which 
is the moſt peculiar to Perſons of Honour, 
Complaiſance is of all Vertues that which 
the ſordid, ſelf-minded, the treacherous, 
Aatterers,do moſt commonly abuſe. In ſhort, 
I hold it ſo dangerous, that I compare it to 
thoſe ſubtle Poyſons which are mix'd in 
Flowers and kill without Remedy. Yet, 
faid Ceſonia, when People would commend 
a Woman, they ſay ſhe is Complaiſant, is of 
a good Diſpoſition. True,reply'd Amilcar,and 
] alfo confeſs a Woman mult neceſſarily be 
ſo. But thedifhculty is to know, what is re- 
quiſite for the being ſo, and what are the 
true grounds, which Complaiſance ought to 
have, For as Liberality, that Heroic Vertue, 
which makes Men more to reſemble the Gods 
than all others, becomes Prodigality, when 
it is exceſſve and injudicious 3 ſo Complai- 
fance which is a peaceable and an agreeable 
Vertue, very neceſlary to Society, and very 
worthy of being eiteem'd, becomes a Vice, 
when it has no bounds : And truly ſpeaking, 
it is not with this Vertue as with other. For 
there is but one {ort of Jultice,: but one ſort 
cf Generotity and Wiſdom, but there are a 
Eundred ſorts of Qomplaiſance, whereof the 
greatelt 
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preateſt part are to be deſpiſed, As for a hun- 
dred, ſaid Plotina, you ſpeak too largely, On 
the contrary, reply'd Clearchus, it the fancy 
take me, I will fay a Thouſand, and yet tell 
no Lye. I fancy *twould be very much to 
the Companies fatisfaction, if you would be 
pleas'd thoroughly to acquaint us with a thing 
of this moment, replicd Clelia. That I (hall. 
willingly do, ſaid he, provided all the illu- 
firious Perſons here will firſt of all, confeſs 
to me, they have met with Complaiſant Peo- 
ple whom they have contemn'd. For my part, 
faid Adberbal, I have known ſuch in Nami- 
dia, whom I have refus'd all they ask'd of 
me, without any other reaſon, than their hav- 
ing a f{clt-minded Complaiſance, which | 
could not bear with, Right, Sir, reply'd 
Clearchus, for there is nothing more inſup- 
portable thar. thaſe, who have a Complai- 
ſance that is Foreign to 'em; and who only 
approve of all you do, that you may comply 
with them in all they have a mind to. Yet, 
the World is full of thoſe People, and they 
are to be m.ct with in all Conditions and all 
Sexcs.But rot to lie,there are ſo great a num 
ber of Complaiſances, that I dor't believe *tis 
poſſible to name *em all. And indeed, there 
are {\clf-intereſſed Compliiſances, habitual 
Complaiſances, Complaiſances of Love, of 
Elteem, of Fricnd(hip, of Ambition, ſordid 
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Complaiſances, counteafcit Complaifances, 
Complaiſances of the Ci urt, of the City, fe- 
rious Complailances, jocund ones, eloquent 
Complaiſances, mute Conzplaifances, truc and 
falſe ones, and a thouſand other ſorts. True 
it is, thereare of all the kinds you have now 
mentioned, faid Plotinaz, but I would will- 


ingly know the true uſe of Complaiſance | 


whether with People above or below usz 
whether between Perſons equal; or be- 
twixt Friends of the two Sexcs, IF fancy, 
ſaid Clearchus, it will take upleſs time to ſay, 
what we are not to do, than what we are, 
But in (ſhort, I (hall ſay all I think requiſite, 
without any Complaiſance, *Tis my Opini- 
on, added he, to tpeak of Complaiſance in 
general, that we ought never to have ſuch as 
flatters Vice 3 betrays Vertue z diſguiſes Truth 
offends Rcligionz that our being Complai- 
Cint docs not make us ccale being faithful, 
zuli and ſincere friends 3 that thoſe who are 
about great People reſpc&t *cm 3 but I in no 


wil: allow a Complaifance, which regards | 


only the Quality ot others, and their own 
interclt z and which oblig:s 'em to commend, 
what they blame in their Hearts, For when 
a Prince of good ſence takes notice of it, he 
contemns the Complaiſant Perſon, and his 
Gomplaiſance, It is undoubtedly requilite to 
be Complaiſant in indifferent things 3 but 
we 
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we ought not to be {© in things, which may 
either prejudice him, for whom we have 
Complaiſance, or any other. I beg your par- 
don, ſaid P/:tina then, for interrupting you, 
I] have (uch a «chic to know what you mean 
by your ſayirg a mute Cumplailance, that I 
cannot forbear dcfiring you to tell it me, I 
underſtand by a mute Complaiſance, an{wer'd 
Clearchus, thoſe Peop'c, who for tear of ſaying 
any thing that ſhould diſpleaſe their friends, 
ſuffer **m to commit a hundred filly ations, 
without giving them notice of 'em 3 and who 
know not that the greateſt mark of Friend- 
ſbipis to give faithful advice ? That I grant, 
replied Cleliz, but ſure I am, that thoſe who 
give Advice, ought to do it mildly and inge- 
niouſly ; for few perſons love thoſe who 
put *em in mind of their imperfeQions. 
But to return to Complaiſance, added (he, I 
would willingly then know, when we are, 
and are not to ule it. *Tis always to be uſcd, 
replied Amilcar, when it is agreeable to thoſe, 
whom it is addreſs'd to, and to him who is 
capable of it. You ſpeak this too generally, 
replied Clearchres, ' For tho univerſally ſpeak- 
ing, we ought to have it for all indifferent 
things, it is however good to introduce into 
Society an honeſt liberty for all thoſe who 
compoſe it, which does not ſubje& *em to 
captivate *emſclves eternally; and never to 
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fay any thing but what ſhall pleaſe you, to 
thoſe who propoſe to *em any divertiſement, 
Now for real buſineſs, 1 am perſwaded,there 
ought never to be any Complaifance in it 3 
and it only bcJongs to Reaſon to regulate it, 
And indced, ſaid Amilcar ſmiling, Clearchus 
ſpeaks equitably. For in proper ſpeech,we may 
fay, that Complaiſance is the Queen of Tri- 
fles, and then only is maivly pertinent, when 
the Queſtion is to go rather in one place than 
anotherz to Dance or not to Dance ;, to ſing 
or not to ſing. At leaſt, you mult confefs, 
aid Plotina, that in Love, Complaiſance can- 
not be exceſſive: And the more a Lover is 
Complaiſant, the more amiable he is, That 
I allow, replied Amilcar; but I know not if 
he will beas much belov'd, as he is amiable, 
it he be always exceſhvely Complaiſant 3 and 
if in true Love-policy, *tis not at leaſt ſome- 
times convenient to have it begg'd of him to 
b: Complaiſant. For my hare, faid Clear- 
char, T am not of your Opinion 3 for I be- 
lieve it is not ſo great a truth, that Jealou- 
tie is the inſeparable Companion of Love 3 
as it is true, that there cannot be any real 
Love without Complaiſance : fince it is cer- 

tain there are Lovers ſo (ure of the fidelity of 
thoſe they love, that they are not at all jea- 

lous of *'em; and rhat there were never any 

but had Complaiſance. As long as a Lover 

is 
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is not beloved, (aid Plotina, I willingly be” 
lieve he is Complaiſant. But in my Opini- 
on, aſſoon as he is ſure of the affcCtion of his 
Miftreſs, he is ſometimes as glad to follow 
his own will, as that of the Perſon he loves. 
Be it how it will, ſaid Clearchus, it he is not 
Complaiſant, he ought to be fo : and 1 alſo 
maintain, he cannot forbear being Complii- 
fant, if he be much in Love, But if Com- 
plaiſance in Love ought to be ſumetimes 
blind, *tis not {o in Friendſhip; for it muſt 
ever be accompanied with Prudence and Sin- 
cerity, Complailance is without doubt the 
Bund of Civil Society. But it ought ncver, 
as | have already faid, «cither to betray or 
fatter : things abſolutcly indifferent are its 
trueſt Province On all other occations "tis 
ſuſpeQed of Treachery, Artificc, Baſeneſs or 
Interelt, Not but that we may have likewiſe 
Complaiſance in things of moment 3 tho, as 
I have ſaid, commonly it ought not to be ſo, 
But then the perſon, who has that Complai- 
ſance, hath the ſole intereſt in the thing in. 
hind 3 and that Generolity may (upply the 
place of Reaſon in ſuch an encounter, and 
make it a&t as ſuch. But one of the moſt 
dingerous Complaiſances of all, added Clears. 
chus, is that which applauds DetraQticn 3 
and which, very far from defending inno- 
cence, ſuffers it to be baſcly and unjultty 
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opprels'd. *Tis certain, faid Clelia, what you 
fay, does daily happen; for the Perſon revi- 
lcd being abſent, and the DetraFour pre- 
ſent 3 thoſe who are profcfledly Complaiſant, 
flatter thoſe they fee, and abandon thoſe that 
are abſent, But ſaid Ceſonia, I am ſtill de- 
firous to learn, what you meant by the Com- 
plaiſances of the City, ſerious and joyful Com- 
plaiſances. As for the others, the names you 
give *em, do make *cem fufficiently known. 
As for the Complaiſances of the Court, ſaid 
Amilcar, it is eafie to apprehend, that Clear- 
ehus meant thoſe People, who always fay, 
they'll doall you have a mind to, and yet e- 
ver do all they pleaſe *emſclves. But as for 
what he calls the Complaiſance of the City, 
I do not fo well underſtand it, andcan only 
gueſsatit., What I call fo; faid Clearchus, 
is properly a certain ftrain'd and coufuſed * 
Complaifance, compos'd of Compliments, | 
Ccremony, and unſcaſonable Praiſes, which | 
is very unacceptable to the perſon it's ad- 
. dreſs'd to, As for what I call ſerious Com- 
plaiſance, that regards thoſe cold, wiſe and 
prudent Creatures, who conſtrain their in- 
clinations by a great effort of mind 3 and 
yield to their friends withas grave and cold 
an Air, as it they retus'd *'em, what they 
grant *em." But as for what I call joyful, *tis 
io peculiar to Amilcar, you need _—— 
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him to know it. For he appears fo glad and 
gay, ready to do what is defir'd of him,that 
one would ſay he follows his own inclina- 
tion, thohe ſays, he only follows that of his 
friends, And really I am perſwaded, that 
when he ſeems the moſt Complaiſant for o- 
thers 3 it is then he is ſo moſt for himſclf. Byt 
ſtill, ſaid Plotinas, what is.,and is not neccfſa- 
ry to be done? You muſt do all that Rea- 
{on requires, reply'd Clearchus, that is to 
lay, you mult have Sweetnels, Civility and 
Complaiſance 3 but ſach a Complaiſance as is 
not incompatible with freedom, which yields 
without weakneſs, commends without flatte- 
ry, complys with judgment and innocence,to 
times, places ard perſons and which with- 
out affectation and baſenels, renders Society 
agreeable, and life more commodious and 
more diverting. It muſt likewiſe help the 
ſupporting the whimſies and incqualities of 
friends, and not take ſuch (tri notice of 
ſome light frowardnefſks, in caſe they be not 
too frequent 3 ſometimes ſubmitting ones plea- 
fureto that of others, and a thouland other 
little things, which without offending reafon,, 
and going, againſt juſtice, ſerve efteCtually to 
meliorate Mankind. And indeed Complai-- 
ſance can ſometimes diſarm Anger, appeaſ# 
Fury, and reſtore Tranquility to an irrita- 
ted Spirit, But *tis xequilite to know for: 
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what it is proper, and not abuſe it, as is 
ſometimes done by certain remedies, that are 
indifferently made uſe of in all manner of 
Diſeaſes ; for certainly filly Complaiſance is 
inſipid and nauſcous, and does not ſo much 
as oblige thoſe People it is addreſs'd to, 
We mult then,if poſſible. find out that I ſpeak 
of, And to ſhew I do not talk of a thing 
that is impoſſible, we need only, added he, 
conſider the Ladies here, who afſfuredly 
have all that Civil Complaiſfance, which 
pleaſes all, prejudices none, adorns Wit, 
renders Humour agreeable, augments friend- 
ſhip, redoubles love, and complying with 
Juſtice and Generofity, becomes the ſecret 
Charm of the Socicty of all Mankind. 
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Flatterer, and one that is 
Complaiſant. 


2 Was without doubt a lucky hit 
of Fortune this, the obliging 
me to ſpeak of the difference 
there is between Civil Com- 

plaiſance, and Flattery. I have ſo great an 

averſion for all Flatterers in general, that 
this averſion will ſerve me inftead of Wir, 
and make me the better diſcover the ſordid- 
neſs of Flattery. At leaſt I am (ure, I have 
not in me what moſt univerſally cauſes Flatte- 
xy to be tolcrated. Yet it is certain,that no- 
thing is fo eaſily pardoned as Flatrery ſpoken 
with a good grace 3 and this proceeds un- 
doubtedly, for that a Man is his own Pri- 
mary Flatterer, and almoſt ever ſays more 
ood of himſclt than another does or can 
y of him. Infomuch as Flattery is much 
more nearly allied to what we think of our 
| (clyes 
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ſelves than to Truth, and perpetually keeps 
a ſecret Correſpondence in our hearts, which 
we ought to diſtruſt. Thoſe that love to be 
Aattered, eſteem *emſelves too much. Flatte- 
rers commonly become fo, in that being very 
ſen\ible they have neither Vertue nor Merit 
fufhcient, to pleaſe or acquire Credit, with- 
out the help of Flattery, and we may fay, 
they have an ill Opinion, both of themſclves 
and others. But before I diſtinguiſh rational 
Complaiſance, from that which is not (ſo, 
ic will not be perhaps improper to make a 
light deſcription of a Flatterer. His firſt Qua- 
lity is to renounce Truth, without any ſcru- 
ple, and never to employ it ; to be incapable 
of any Friendſhip; to love nothing but his 
Pleaſure and Intereſt 3 never to {peak but 
with relation to himſelf; to addreſs himſelf 
only to Fortune. He has no particular Con- 
ftitation. He becomes what his Intereſt re- 
quires him to be 3 ſerious with the Grave 3 
merry with the Chearful 3 but never unhap- 
py with thoſe who are become ſo. For he 
abandons them afloon as he knows they are 
left by Fortune. And I am of the Opinion 
of one of my Friends, who has ſaid,ſpcaking 
of Flatterers ; 


Thei 
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Their Malice is by others Miſcrics 

Reviv/d, and Hatred, Pities place ſupplier. 
The Man has a ſure Title to their Hate, 
That makes a ſhift to be unfortunate, 
Blind Fortune is the Miſtreſs of their heart ; 
And whom ſhe (miles upon, they take his part. 
But thoſe,that Broken are on Fortunes Wheel, 
From their Reviling Tongues new torments feel: 
And in theſe curſed Plagues of all Mankjnd 
Their laſt #nhappineſs th* wnhappy find. 


But to return where I left off, the Flatte- 
rer is never uniform in his Sentiments. He 
is capable of contradiQting himſelt always 3 of 
receiving all manner of impreſhons, none be- 
ing particular to him, he is for all that Peo- 
ple will; and yet is for nothing but what 
1s ſerviceable to his Deſign. He makes Ver- 
tues of all Vices when he pleaſes; he is as 
inſupportable to thoſe who are below him,as 
ſubmiſſive to thoſe he has need of: for as he 
ſpends all his life in flattering them that are 
above his condition, he would alſo be flatte- 
red by thoſe whoare below it. Diſfimulation 
is his conſtant Comrade. No Country he has, 
no Friends, no Relations, and often times 
no Religion. The true Flatterers do not 
content thern{clves with praiſing them who 
do not merit being praiſed ; but to. praiſe 
thoſe 
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thoſe likewiſe, whoſe Vices they change into 
Vertues3 they change as much as they can, 
the Vertues of others into Vices : DetraCtion 
and Calumny are very often employ'd by a 
true Flatterer,for the plealing thoſe to whom 
he makes his Court, He never warns his 


friends of the faults they commit during their ' 


good fortune 3 but if they fall, he is the tirit 
to inſult over their Calamities, that he may 
render himſelf grateful to thoſe who fuc- 
cced *tm, Finally, I freely maintain, a Flat- 
tcrer is the baſeli of all Men, But of all Faw- 
ners, thoſe who flutter about the Great, are 
the moſt miſchievous, and the moſt to be fea- 
red ; and we may fay of Flattery hereabouts, 
that in fixing it (elt upon the Great, it aCts 
ſometimes like that creeping Weed, which 
covers the Walls it afterwards deſtroys. For 
certain it is, that Flattery, by deceiving the 
Great, both in reſpe& of others and *emlelves, 
renders 'em very often unjult, and afterwards 
unhappy. Flattery is not only dangerous in 
Courts 3 ig ts fo in Friendthip, in Love, and 
in all forts of Conditions z for there are flat- 
tering Lovers, as well as flattering Friends 
and Courtiersz yet with this difference, the 
flattering Lovers do oitentimes believe part 


of the flatteries they cajole their Miſireſſes' 


with ; and the (elE-minded Flatterers do al- 
ways ſpeak againſt their Sentiments, = 
tnen 
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then, to ſay truth, Flattery in Love is not (o 
dangerous: For when Women are endued 
with Reaſon, they are upon their guard a- 
gainſt all that Lovers tell *cm: And it is the 
molt important point of the Ladies Morals, 
to doubt of all, that's told *em by way of 


it | Galantry. But in ſhort, whether in Court, 


Love or Friendſhip, it is the mark of a great 
and noble Soul, not to love Flattery, and to 
be uncapable of flattering. We ought cer- 
tainly to look upon Flattery, as a Slave that 
is ever low, cokcſing and depending on For- 
tune. There are Flatterers of all Conditions, 
and for all manner of Intereſts, Thoſe who 
are by way of Paraſites do the leaſt miſchief, 
ſeeing they are deſpiſed by thoſe they divert, 
But the moſt dangerous of all are thoſe, who 
counterfeit ſincere Friendſhip, and frequent- 
ly deceive very able Perſons : So that we may 
fay, ſerious Flattery is the moſt dangerous of 
all. I have a thouſand times in my life made 
reflection, why we are oftner deceived in 
Friends than in other matters. I know Peo- 
ple of great Sence, who have never been de- 
ceived in any Aﬀair of Concern 3 ſo acute and 
able are they, and ſuch care do they take to 
prevent being ſurprized. And indeed, when 
they take Menial Servants, they carefully en- 
quire after the places, where they were em- 
ployed. And thoſe who ſeem fo wiſe and able 
Pco- 
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People, and who uſe ſo much precaution 
that they may not bedeceived in ſmall con» 
Cerns, boldly take friends upon the ficlt flatte- 
ries that are told *em 3 and engage their hearts 
before they know, if -thoſe they give them 
fo, are worthy of the Preſent. Yet I am per- 
{waded, we ought to uſe a thouſand times 
more care to know thoſe well, whom we 
would make friends of, than thoſe we take 
for our Domeſticks. For we can at moſt but 
confhde our Money with our Servants 3 and 
we truſt our Secrets with our Friends. Where- 
fore it is requilite, before we give *em that 
Rank, to examine well if they deſerve it; 
and duly contider, if the Complaiſance they 
have is ſuch, as ariſes from Friendſhip, and 
which is managed by Rcaſon : For it is not 
to be imagined, I would baniſh civil Com- 
plaiſance out of the World, True Friends 
ought neither to be raſh, nor moroſe, nor dil- 
agreeable. They ought to praiſe, and praiſe 
better than Flatterers; and ſo much the 
more, as for to acquire to themſelves the 
right of reprehending their friends on ſome 
occaſions, they muſt needs commend *em in 
others,when they are worthy of praiſe 3 for the 
ſincereſt mark of Friendſhip that can be. given, 
1s to advertize our friends generouſly of the 
faults they commit, or are ready to commit. 


We mult likewiſe couragiouſly run the a” 
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of diſplealing *em in ſome ſort, rather than 
expoſe *em to do any ation for which they 
would be blamed. When we have alſo done 
any thing, which we our {clves know is not 
well; we muſt take notice, whether our 
friends put us in mind of it, or if at leaſt they 
grant we have ground for our fuſpicions.For 
if it be not ſo, they are cither weak or Flat- 
terers, I know very well the beginnings of 
Flattery are difficult to be known. The Ci- 
vility and Gallantry of the World does at fiſt 
conceal it 3 Cuſtom afterwards gives it ad- 
mittancez and afſoon as we are uſed to it, 
we are no longer capable of knowing it. Ho- 
neſt Complaiſance,which is the pretext where- 
with Flattcry covers it ſelf, does indeed ren- 
der Friend{hip more ſweet, ſerves Ambition 
and Love; ard is, as I may ſay, the bond of 
Society. Without it the Opiniative, the Ame 
bitious, the Cholerick, and in ſhort, all Peo- 
ple of violent and contrary Conſtitutions, 
could not live together. It unites,it ſweetens, 
it binds Society 3 but it is aftera free manner, 
that has nothing low, fulſom or ſervile, and 
ſavours neither of eagerneſs, nor intereſt, nor 
diſhmulation. But ſordid Complaiſarce, or, 
toſay rather, Flattcry, diſguiſes it {lf in all 
Encounters it flatters Beauty, Age and Wit. 
It praiſes the Friends of thoſe it would flatter, 
and blames their Encmics, be they who _ 
will ; 
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will ; and takes a great circuit for the beſieging 
a heart it hasa deſign to gain, Truc Friends ex- 
tenuate the good Offices they render,and Flat- 
terers exaggerate *em. Sincere Friends cannot 
have more joy.than to ſee,that the People they 
loveare beloved by all the World. But Flatte- 
rers, on the contrary, are afraid, that others 
ſhould pleaſe more than themſclvesz and *tis 
properly in their hearts, that Jealouſie may bt 
found without Aﬀecion. Yet we mult be cau- 
tious, how in forbearing to fall into one fault, 
we fallnot into another, of being uncivil and 
contradicting. The genteel,manly ſort of Come 
plaiſance is eafie to be diſcern'd when we take 
notice of it.It has never any particular intereſt ; 
It aims in general at the Convenience of the 
World, It is firialy, what we call the Art of 
Living. There can be no peculiar Rules for it, 
Judgment and Vertue muſt preſcribe its Laws, 
We are not tobe Complaiſant 3 cither for the 
deceiving our Prince,if we are at Court or for 
the abuſing our Friends.Neither difſimulation, 
nor lying nor any ſervile intereſt, mult ever be 
mingled with it, We muſt not make a Trade 
of Flattery, which iscertainly a more danger- 
ous Poyſon than is imagined 3 for there are 
hardly any Flatterers in the World, but may 
have others. And if acute and underſtanding 
Princes carefully obſerve all that comcs to their 
knowledge,they will often ſee Flattery in their 
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Courts ina thouſand different Figures.It is to 
be met with in Balls, in Revels, in Feaſts and 
Maſquerades : ſometimes too, in the moſt Ho- 
ly Places, where it ſhould not dare to ap- 
proach: and *tis commonly more trim and 
gallant than tincere Complaiſance, which truſts 
in its own Charms. Flattery,in ſhort,has a lan- 
guage peculiar to it ſelt : it never praiſes but 
by exclamations, and with a delign to delude. 
I know there are Flatterers by Conſtitution, 
who think of nothing in particular, and who 
thro a general deſign of plealing all the Wortd, 
have a certain filly Complaiſance. Theſe People 
are not miſchievous, but commonly have lit- 
tle Wit 3 and being ſenlible they were not a+ 
ble tomaintain their Opinion, tho they could 
have one,they yield to all the World and make 
a profeſſion of heing Complaiſant. I pity theſe 
People,and conterit my ſelf toſhun them with- 
out hatred. But as for Flatterers, who would 
uſurp the Eſteem and Kindneſs of Perſons of 
Honour,and Kings.and the Favourites of great 
Princes,by Artitices that ought to be punilhed. 
I hate them to that degree, and I know *em 
ſo well, I think I may boalt, they will never 
deceive me. 


Of 


Of Diſemulation and of Sin- 


cerity. 


On Pedro, Lucinda, Padilla, Al- 
phonſa, Don felix, Mathilda, and 
ſeveral others, being one day at 
Theodora's Houſe, they fell inſen- 

ſibly to talk of Diſſimulation, whereof Cour- 
tiers are more accuſed, than the reſt of the 
World. For my part, ſaid Don Pedro, Iam 
perſwaded, the cauſe of this is, they abound 
in Wit more than other People 3 and to ſpeak 
ſincerely, perfe& Difſimulation is the Maſter- 
piece of Prudence and Judgment. Ah ! Sir, 
replied Mathildz, is it pothble you can ſpeak 
in this manner? and can you praiſe a thing 
diretly oppoſite to Reaſon 3 which makes up 
all the happineſs in the life of a Gentle- 


man 3 and without which the Commerce of |..." 


the World would be only a continual Cheat ? 
For my ſhare, anſwer'd he, I have ever be- 
liev'd, that thoſe who difſcmble moſt dexte- |: 
rouſly arc thoſe, who have the moſt reputa- 
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tion of being ſincere, There is a great deal 
of difference, replied Lxcindz, between ſeem- 
ing ſincere, and being really ſo. It is cer- 
tainly a thing, wherein we are very eafie to 
be deceived, {aid Theodora, For my particu- 
lar, added the ſubile Padilla,who had not yet 
ſpoken, would willingly know exa@qly what 
that lincerity is, which all the World brags of, 
without exception, The truth is, added Ly- 
c<nda, *tisa Vertue which People ado *em- 
ſelves with the moſt univerſally. The grea- 
teſt part of other good Qualitys are not in 
uſe with all manner of Perſons. Goodnels, 
which is ſo precious a thing, finds ſome who 
would not even paſs for good 3 and who al- 
molt place their happineſs in being thought 
wicked, Many Men, whoſe profefſion is 


not togoto War, very frankly confeſs they 
arenot brave, They rcter *emſclves toGene- 
rolity, tho I am perſwaded the fearful are ſel- 
dom generous. There are others would be 
offended if you call'd *em learned, I know 
ſome, that ridicule affection, and think in- 
difference is the true quality of Courtiers, 
that they may be always ready to embrace, 
what Party their interett demands. But as for 
Sincerity, all the World boaſts of it, and will 
needs have it z and the greateſt Hypocrites 
oth *emſelves at leaſt with Sincerity : for 

without that their Diſhmulation would be 
in- 
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incffeQual. True it is, ſaid Mathilda, we 
hear nothing talk'd of but Sincerity; all 
Converſations are ſtufft with it; all Letters 
are full of it: People Crack of it in Love, in 
Friendſhip, in Afﬀairs, in the Commerce of 
- the World, in Compliments: and yet 1 
maintain, that Sincerity which ſeems ſo ge- 
neral, is the ſcarceſt thing in the World ; and 
very ofcen thoſe, who ſpeak of it the beſt, are 
thoſe who have and praCtice it the leaſt, For 
my part, ſaid Padilla, I would know very 
exactly what Sincerity is ; and whether there 
be any difference betwixt being true and be- 
ing fincere. Do not doubt of it in the leaf}, 
reply'd Mathildz ; tor tho Truth be, as I may 
ſay, the Soul of Sinccrity, there is however a 
diltindion to be made bztween the one and 
the other. People can never be finccre, unles 
they be true : But one may on ſome occal- 
ons, not deſerve to be called fincere, Thoa 
Man is not a Lyar, he may be of a cloſe tem- 
per and hate Lying. But Sincerity muſt of 
neceſſity carry along with it all the Beau 
ty of Truth, all the Charms of Freedom, 
all the Sweetneſs of Confidence, It com 
monly produces a certain openneſs of heart, 
which appears in the Eyes, and renders the 
Phyliognomy agreeable. Sincerity does not 
like Truth turn upon Words. All our Adqti- 


ons muſt alſo be fincere. It is ever an Ene 
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'myto Artifice and all Diſſimulationz exceſſive 
Prudence is not in uſe with it. In a word, 
it is a beauty without paint, which fears not 
to be ſeen in the truelt light, nor to be near- 
ly obſerved. On the contrary, *tis for its 
advantage, that it be carctully examined, 
for fear of being” taken for a falſe ſincerity, 
which ſometimes deceive thoſe, who are not 
acquainted with the real one. Nevertheleſs 
there's a great difference between *em : the 
one is ever contriving to ſeem what it is 
not 3 and the other does not ſo much as think 
of ſeeming what it is : falſe ſincerity Rtudys it 
ſelf, views it ſelf, and proportions it ſelf to 
others 3 but the real, without refleQing up- 
on others, or it ſelf, is always the ſame. Yet 
(4 ifa Man was ſo exceſſively ſincere, interrup- 
- | ted Don Pedro, would he not be ſometimes 
.,| cither imprudent-or troubleſome. Not at all, 
| replied Mathilda : For I do not mean, that 
People ſhould have an uncivil and rude fince- 
rity, which cauſes *em to reproach the im- 
pertections of the Perfon they converſe with 3 
nor that they (hould ſay all they know. I 
mean not, -I ſay, that-to appear ſincere, they 
ſhould loſe their Judgment. *Tis by it,that 
all Vertues may have a good uſe; and with- 
out it Juſtice and. Clem<:cy, which two are 


"oj the greateſt of all Heroick Vertucs, would 


not always be in their place, The: are two 
I Ver- 
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 Vertues, which can never ceaſe being fo. But 
this does not hinder, but there are occafions, 
wherein Juſtice is more neceſſary than. Cle- 
mency : And others, wherein Clemency ' is 
more Noble than Juſtice. Sincerity it felf 
ought to be attended with a juſt diſcretion, 
which fets bounds to it, and regulates its 
uſe. We ought never to be Hypocrites, nor 
ceaſe being ſmncere, But when we meet with 
cunning and treacherous People, we are al- 
lowed not fo open our hearts : and it is very 
convenient-to reproach them with their im- 
perfections by a quite contrary procedure : 
and to have Sincerity and Generofity both 
together, toſhew we donot approve of *em. 
But if we carry Sincerity ſo far, ſaid Padilla, 
we muſt renounce Society. Confider, I 
beſcech you, after what manner People live 
at Court z and then you will judge if I am in 
the right., The Ambitious, can they be (in- 
cere,without renouncing Fortune ? Would Lo- 
vers be belov*d,it they were always downright? 
Do not they ſay, they ſigh perpetually, they 
burn, they die, and of all this there is hardly 
any thing true. Ah ! Madam, faid then Al- 
phonſo : You ſpeak like a Perſon who does 
not well underttand Sincerity. You make it 
a Slave whereas *tis a Queen. You uſe it as a 
trifle 3 and it ought to poſſeſs the hearts of 
all Perſons of Honour, There is a yr 4 
at- 
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flattering uage . introduced into the 
World, which deceives:no body, added Ma- 
thilds, and does not deſtroy fincerity. The 
Lovers, who burn and die in Songs, don't 
delude their Miſtreſſes, if they are endued 
with Reaſon. But the Man who ſhould a& 
the Lover without being ſo, ſhould fcem to 
a& very ſeriouſly, and at the bottom aim at 
nothing, but deluding her he Courted,would 
certainly be a Cheat : And I am per{waded, 
a Man of Honour, except in certain Gallan- 
trys full of Civility, which Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed, and by which, as I have alrcady aid, 
no body is deluded, ought neither to ſpeak, 
nor to a& againſt the Sentiments of his heart 
in Love or buſineſs. Beſides, we ought not 
to fancy that Sincerity ſays all it knows to 
all the World. But it never ſays, what it 
does not know. Once again, ſaid Padilla, 
See now your People pertetly fincere. Take 
my word, Mathilda, they ever ſay more or leſs 
than they think : and when I examine my 
ſelf, I am very ſenſible, that Sincerity often 
quits me, I have faid a hundred times to 
Women of my Acquaintance, that I thought 
*©n_ beautiful, well dreſs'd, well made, that 
they danced admirably 3 and yet I believ'd 
nothing of all this. We conceal Love, Ha- 
tred, Ambition 3 and we only ſhew, what 
we believe may pleaſe or be uſeful, - The 

I 2 World 
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World has ever took this'courſe, and ever 
will. And: that you may be convinc'd of the 
truth of what I ſay, recall into your mind, 
Perſons of all Conditions, Kings themſelves, 
can they, and ought they to be always fin- 
cere? and if there be any, who - have linceri- 
ty, . it muſt undoubtedly have its ſource in 
their own hearts; for they hardly ever ſee it 
either in the looks or words cf thoſe about 
**m. All the World is carcful to hide their 
Sentiments and Ambition, from all thoſe 
who are able to beſtow Favours. They 
would have People believe, that they hate 
all they hate, that they only aim at thelr 
Glory, and not at all at their own Intereſt; 
Then the Courtiers conceal *emſelves from 
one another ; they make a Myſtery of their 
Pretenfions, their Engagements and Intrigues, 
They are merry with the Facetious, grave 
with the Melancholy. They have Love or 
Hatred according as their Intereſt requires, 
When two Men of Quality have a Quarrel 
if they do not go to both their Houſes, they 
have their Scrvice offered to him , - with 
whom they have not bzen, by a third per- 
ſon, if he may be made uſe of in any matter: 
and ſocommonly they chooſe the moſt pow- 
erful fide, I ſhan't deſcend into a lower 
Rank. But we do not now adays find more 
Sincerity in other Conditions without ex- 

cepting 
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cepting the very Slaves. I know a certaitn 
ſort of People among others, (aid Don felix, 
who have no ſincerity, whoare Authors both 
in Proſe or Verſe ; for if they commend the 
Works that are ſhewn *em, they praiſe *em 
more than they believe they deſerve: and it 
they blame them, when the Author is not 
preſent, they exceed their own Sentiments. + 
At leaſt you'll admit me to aſſert, ſaid Ma- 
thilda , that there's ſincerity between real - 
Friends, When you ſhall have ſhewn the 
Friends you ſpeak of, replied Don Pedro, we 
ſhall ſee what I ſhall have to ſay. It would 
be a ſtrange thing, rejoyn'd Mathilda, - if - 
there was no ſincere Friendſhip in the World. -. 
I do not fay, ſaid Laxcinda, there is no fince- 
rity nor friendſhip. But I hold there is ro 
perfe&t ſincerity for to be ſuch, it muſt al- - 
ways be cqual betwixt two Perſcns, who . 
love one another perfectly well. However 
I maintain, that bztween thoſe who love one 
another beſt, there are ſometimes certain diſ- 
gults, whereof they do not unboſormne them- 
ſelves at leaſt while they laſt. This like- 
wiſe happens oftner in the hearts of perſons, 
who love perfe&ly, than in- thoſe of others 
becauſe they are more nice and ſenſible, and 
know better the tendernce(s of their affeCtion, 
than thoſe they love can do. This beivg lo, 
you may cafily judge, that during thoſe ſc- 
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cret pets, exacq-Sincerity is wounded. That 
I grant , reply'd Mzathilda. But *tis the 
fault of the Perſon. who gives occafion to- 
thoſe Vexations, it they are well ground- 
£d,. and not of him who has them 3 for 
in a tender and faithful Aﬀeccion, we are 
almoſt obliged to divine the fault that is. 
committed, A ſtrange thing is this ſame 
Love, faid Alphonſo; he is always Maſter, 
whereſoever he comes. Do not you take 
notice how we abandon Sincerity to ſpeak 
of him? Right, ſaid Mathildz. For *tis: 
not commonly under his Empire, we are 
to ſeek it 3 Friend(hip is much more pro- 


per for Sincerity than Love. There is cer-- 


faivly ſomething more fixong, that is re- 
quired, to oblige-a Perſon to be ſincere at 
all times, and in all things. There muſt 
be Sentiments above Reaſon, without which 
that Sincerity which is ſo much talk*d of, 
is a Quality, that has nothing fx'd, which 
complys. with Times, Occalicns, and thoſe 
to whom we ſpeak. No, without doubt, 
added he, that exact Sincerity ſo full of 
Conhdcnce, can only be found in a violent 


Love, which makes a' Man as fincere to- 


the Perſon he loves, as kc is to himſelf, 
as I may ſay. Infomuch as (ſaid Padila, 
ſmiling ) to. have that pcrfc& Sincerity, 
which Mathilda ſo much eltcems, we mult 
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neceſſarily have Love, Ah! Padilla, interrup- 
ted Mathilda, do not wreſt my words fo con- 
trary- tomy meaning. But uſually, added ſhe; 
looking upon her, it is not requiſite to be 
young, beautiful, to love for to be belov'd, and: 
to love ones ſelf much, to be-very fincere 3 
for one has too many intereſts to manage: 
and *tis neceſſary to be as I am a good 
natur*d Perſon, who prizes Friendſhip beyond 
all things, and ſhould count it for nothing, 
it it were without Sincerity. 

Youhave too much intereſt in Youth and 
Beauty, reply'd Padilla, to ſpeak as you 
doz and I ſomething doubt, that a per- 
fon who ſo well knows the Art of mak- 
ing her (If beloved, can be much difpleaſcd at” 
Votaries of that kind. ' But, without exa- 
mining this any further, I defire to know, 
whether there is commonly more Sincerity 
between Men than between Women, or 
from one Sex to the other. Ah! as for 
the Ladys, faid Don Felix, they never uſe 
it to one another; at lealti to all thoſe, 
who pretend to any thing in the World, 
They ate al! born, as I may fay, in diffe- 
rent- Interelts, All the excellent Qualities, 
which rendcr **n Amiable, fet them at 
Difſention.. The Fair pat- the Brown: in 
the ſecond Rank; the Brown, tho with 
lels Luſtre, think to make more aflured 
I 4 Con- 
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Conqueſts than the Fair, The Beautiful 


make no account of Wit, Thoſe who have 
more Wit than Beauty, weaken as much as 
they can this . powerful Charm, which at- 
tracts ſo many hearts, They undeſign- 
edly make each an Antagoniſt 3 and that 
ſecret defire they have in their hearts; per- 
mits 'em not to have ever any real {incerity 
for one another. Yet this Rule is not ſo ge- 
neral. There are Mathildaes, Lwcindaes, and 
ſome others, who are exceptions to it, But: 
in ſhort, according to my Sentiments, there 
is little ſincerity among Ladys. If the Intc- 
xcſts you attribute to Ladys, reply'd Mathil- 
da, do fo divide *'em as to be an Ob- 
ſiacle to Sincerity, how can there be any 
among Men, who have much greater 
Intereſts to ſet *em at Difſſention ? They 
have Honour to manage, for which reaſon 
many of the Brave cannot allow of Valour 
in their Enemys, nay not in their very friends, 
Ambition, Love, Envy, Afﬀairs, Intrigues of 
the World, and a thouſand other things, fill 
put more and more obſtacles to true Sinceri- 
ty among them than among Women, In 
ſhort, interrupted Padilla : I perceive we mult 
conclude, there is ordinarily more Sincerity 
between an honeſt Manand an honeſt Woman, 
than between two friends of the ſame Sex. 


That I grant, aid Don Alphonſo, without giv- 


ing 
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ing the excluſion of Sincerity to any Body * 
and I declare, I ſhould eſteem my ſelf the moſt 
happy Man in the World, if a beautiful and 
charming Perſon I know, could reſolve to ad- 
mit of my Sincerity. I fancy, ſaid Padilla, 
the greatelt advantage we. ſhall draw from 
this Converſation, is that Don Alphonſo will 
have found a new way to make a rn 
of Love,which no Body will dare to be offend- 
ed atz for who can be ſo unjuſt as to refuſe 
the Sincerity of a Man of fo much Honour F 


The End of the Firſ 
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S the Converſations of choice 
.Perſons, whole number is not 
very great, are of all the moſt a- 
greeablez Cefonis, Amilcar, AEmi- 
lus, and Herminins , being one day in the 

charming Plotina's Chamber, they fell into 

a- Diſcourſe that proved very diverting, 
though the occaſion of it was ſomewhat 

ſorrowful. For coming to ſpeak of Clelia 
and Arontizs, they pitied them with much 
tenderneſs; and foreſceing all the Misfor- 
tunes which they ſeemed to be threatned 

withal, the beginning of their entertain- 
ment was ſomething ſad and melancholy. 

But as Amilcar could not talk long on ſuch 

diſmal things without fitting *em to his 
humour z It muſt be confeſſed, cried he all 
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on a ſuddain, thoſe who are capable of great 
Paſſions are much” more miſerable than o- 
thersz and it is much better in the general 
to love all that pleaſes , than to make our 
Pleaſure confitt in bne-ſole Object. And 
indeed, added. he. 'I think that to love but 
one thing in the whole Univerſe, is to a&t 
after a manner injurious to Nature. : 

But do not you remember, replied Ploti- 
na {miling,, you would fain make me be- 
licveI am the Miſtreſs of your Heart ?. and 
yet what you fay is not altogether proper 
for the gaining my Love. You have your 
ſelf forgotten, rcjoyn'd he, that your Ma- 
Ximes are not very different from mine, and 
it is rather Joy than Love that unites us: 
-or to explain my felt more clearly, the 
Foy I have in loving you does maintain the 
Paſſion I have for you. Beſides, to ſpeak 
the truth, I am naturally ſomething too la- 
zy to undertake the having one of thoſe 
great Pathons wherein great things are e- 
ver to be done ; and I am undoubtedly 
more-proper for a trifling Amour than an 
Heroick Love. 

Mcthinks, ſaid Ceſonia, you attribute to 
your felt none of the beſt Qualitiesz At 
leaſt I have ever thought Lazincſs was a 
fault. 

Ah ! Ceſonia, cried Amilcar, if you knew 
| what 
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what delight may be found in a certain 
Carelcſneſs, the Daughter of Lazineſs, and 
how ſweet an entertainment is the Idle- 
neſs of a man who has any delicacy of 
Wit, you would not talk at that rate 3 and 
you would find, that if Diligence be ſome- 
times more uſeful, Lazineſs is almott ever 
more agreeable. And truly , added he, it 
you would but think of it well, you woald 
hind; that thoſe who are naturally d:ligent; 
hardly ever have the lIciſure to do any 
thing z becauſe the ſame Temperament 
which-inſpires Diligence, gives a certam 
aCtivity to thoſe who are capable thercot, 
which obliges *em to make themſelves a 
thouſand difhcult affairs. Thoſe people 
undertake all , will be every where, and 
have a hand in every thing 3 and fo order 
their buſineſs, that they deprive themſelves 
of what, according, to the intention of Na- 
ture, is the recompence of all Labours, and 
the aim of all the ations of life, which-is 
Repoſe : For the moſt refolate Heroes, m 
the purſuit of Glory through difficult 
Paths, propoſe to themſclves Quiet as the 
end of their Labours. Why then am 1 to 
be blamed, fince being able to obtain in 1- 
dleneſs that happy Repoſe which is ſo great 
a pleaſure, I peaceably enjoy it ? Why, 1 
ſay, do people rax me for prailing and 1o- 
A3 ving 
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ving. it , and fer, preferring Idleneſs be- 
fore Labour ? For is there any thing {6 
ſweet as the having nothing to do ? and to 
do all we have a mind to? 

I confeſs, ſaid Herminiaus , *tis very ſweet 
to have it in our power to do all we pleaſe : 
but 1 deny that it is often agreeable to do 
nothing.l own "tis ſometimes very delightful 
to enjoy in peace a virtuous Labour; but 
this delight does not principally confilt in 
Idleneſs, but in the liberty of doing exact- 
ly what is moſt pleating. Continual La- 
bour is ſomething too painful, but continu- 
al Lazineſs is ſo horrible and fo tireſorae, 
that I hate nothing more. 

As for Lazineſs, reſumed Amilcar, I hate 
it as much as you 3 but for the Idleneſs I 
mean, I love it with all my Heart. 

Mcthinks, ſaid Ceſonia, there is no great 
differcnce between thoſe two things. 

How , Ceſonia ! replicd he, you do not 
think what you ſay: Fora Lazy perſon is 
propcrly a man either without Virtue, or 
without Wit, or without Ingenuity. But 
a gallant Idle man, is a Philoſopher, that 
does nothing,by reaſon there is nothing in 
the world worthy of employing him 3 or 
a man , who ſeeking Wi:dom mn another 
way than men do cemmenly , ſeeks onely 
Pleaſure and Repole , without —_— 
ms 


himſelf: either with the publick good, or, a 
hundred things that make all the hurry of 
Life. And who knds more happineſs in 
being deliciouſly ſeated upon the Graſs gn- 
a Fountain ſide, entertaining himſelt with 
ſome young Shepherdeſs-, than the Ambi- 
tious who are always diligent, do find in 
the midſt of all the honours they acquire by 
perpetual Labours? And if you will but 
rightly conſider all things , you will hnd, 
as I have already faid, that Repole is the 
aim of all humane Actions. For men on- 
ly fight that they may live in Peace; aſpire 
only to Glory, that they may_ enjoy it in 
quiet 3 learn, that they may learn no more 3 
go, that they may reli at their Journeys 
end : And wholoever does not look upon 
Repoſe as the Soveraign good , docs what 
a- man would do who ſhould undertake to * 
travel always, without ever deſigning to ar- 
rive at a place where he meant to make his 
abode. 

What you fay is very pleaſantly exagge- 
rated, replicd Herminius , but yet I main- 
tain, there can be no true delight in Repole, 
unleſs we look upon it as a commodions 
means to do what is moſt pleating. And 
indeed, to make ule of the fame Examples 
you have urged, do you think.thoſe Philo- - 
{ophers who have rendred themſelves ca- 
A 4 pable-: 
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pable of finding that the World has no 
employ worthy of buſying their thoughts 
and time, can be called idle? Do you call 
their doing nothing, the having learnt to be 
more contented with Poverty , than the 
Ambitious are with Vidcories? to forbear 
all pleaſures that voluptuouſneſs has in- 
vented, and to be contented with their 
Beoks, the warbling of Birds, the murmurs 
of a Fountain, and their own Innocence ? 
As for thoſe other idle people, who are on- 
ly poſſeficd with Efteminacy, I confeſs they 
deſcrve the Name you give them 3 and who- 
ſoever loves only Pleaſures, may fay he is in 
a continual Idlenefſs, 

It is at leaſt a pretty ſweet Idleneſs, re- 
plied Amilcar {miling 3 but if it became us 
to be always idle, ſaid Herminius, all men 
would be ſo: For it would be much more 
commodious to be idle, than to feck Glory 
through thoſe dificult Faths wherein it has 
been tound by all the Heroes, 

If that Sentiment had always been recet- 
ved, added he, and Idleneſs and Carcleſ- 
neſs had been put in the number of Vir- 
tues, we ſhould have neither Cities , nor 
Laws, nor Monarchies,nor Republicks 3 the 
whole world would be in confuſion, and 
all men would live in the Fields, after the 
manner-of Flocks and Herds, The Arts 
would 
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would never have been invented 3 and the 
ſame Scnſuality, which cauſes you to ſpeak 
in - defence of- Lazineſs , would. want a- 
bove half the Charms which make it fol- 
lowed by thoſe who have the blindneſs to 
prefer it before Virtue : Since it is true,men 
have by their Labour invented and perfe- 
Qionated many things which ſerve for Plea- 
ſure as Dancing, Mutick, and ſeveral others. 
Inſomuch, that. if Idlcneſs had been the 
Miſtriſs of the world, the world would be 
in a horrible confuſion and ignorance 3 and 
Amilcarhimſelf,who knowsa hundred things, 
which he has learnt with great care, could 
know nothing of what he knorvsz would 
not make that Figurc in the world he docs 3 
would have hardly any agrecablc quality ; 
nor could he even ſpcak of Idlencls as he 
now ſpeaks of it. I am alſo ſure he docs 
not ſpeak according to his real. Senti- 
ments. 

True, replied Amilcar, whatſoever I may 
have faid , I am ncither Idle nor Lazy. 
But not to lie, I would willingly have the 
leifure to be {o, and not be obliged to 
think all my life of doing things which are 
of no uſe, and wherein I take litile delight. 
For to- deal with you ingenuouſly, the mwlt 
part of mens Labours do oncly hnd ingra- 
titude in thofe pcoples Hearts for whom 
A 5 they 
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they take pains: And from King to Slave, 
every man has at leaſt found one ungrate- 
ful perſon in his life. And truly people 
believe , that a Prince, when he is juſt and 
merciful, is obliged to be ſoz and that his 
being ſo-is no obligation to them. The 
greateſt part of Kings , becauſe they are 
born Maſters of others, imagine that they 
owe no reward to their faithful Subjes; 
and that Tyranny is a Right of their Sove- . 
raignty. They who govern Common- 
wealths are expoſed to the Ingratitude of | 
the People : And thoſe who have the chict- 
eſt employs in States of that nature, ima- 
gining, that thoſe they govern can never 
blindly enough obey them, never think of 
giving *em any marks of acknowledge- 
ment. Maſters believe that Slaves are only 
born to ſerve without reward : Slaves on 
* the contrary arc of opinion, that their Ma- 
ſters ought to recompence them for the 
leaſt things, and ought to be continu- 
ally a giving them. The Friends we oblige, 
knowing it is the duty of Friend(hip to 
ſerve thoſe we love, reckon all as nothing 
we dofor them: And thoſe who oblige 0- 
thers, expect, on the contrary, that every 
thing they do ſhould be put upon the Ac- 
count, 

A Father, in that he has given Life to his 
Children,, 
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Children, thinks they ought ever to be as 
dependant on him as they were while they 
were ſtill in the Cradle 3 and conning them 
no thanks for all they do to pleale him, 
does nothing at all for them. 

Children, on their ſide, being perſwa- 
ded that Birth is not the greateſt obligation 
that can be had to their Parents, are cvcr- 
more murmurivg at the Life they have gi-"" 
ven them, when they do not for them all 
they are capable of doing; 

Husbands, whoſe Authority is eſtabliſhed * 
by Force and Cuſtom, thinking thetr Wives 
are too happy in obeying *«m,do not think 
themſelves - obliged by their- Complai- 
{ance, 

And Women who have Beauty or Vir- 
tue.thinking their Husbands too much bleſs 
ſed in ſuch Wives, nothing, can oblige *em ; © 
They are commonly Cogretts when they are 
beautiful, or grumbling. when they are-- 
Chaſte, Lovers themſclves are ungratetu), - 
and more ungratetful than all others, 

And indeed , added Ami'car (miling, it - 
you heard but all the complaints they make; 
you would think they had met with terrt- - 
ble injuſtice and cruclty , and had never 
obtained any kindneſs, Yet it very of- 
ten happens that a Lover, after having 1e- 
ceived a thouſand and a thouſand Favours, 
makes: 
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makes a thouſand and a thouſand Com- 
plaints, onely for that he has been look'd 
upon a little leſs favourably than at other 
times :* Inſomuch , as forgetting all the 
kindneſſes he has received , he grumbles, 
threatens to pay his vows elſewhere, and is 
perfcaly ingrateful. 

As for the fair Ladies, purſued he, I 
could cite a hundred Songs wherein they 
have the quality of Ingratcful given them, 
For 1 know one which begins with, 


Farewel ungrateful fair One. 
Another with, 
. Ungrateful Phillis, 
A third with, 
All the Fair are all Ingrate. 


In ſhort, Ingratitude is ſo general a thing, 
that I almoſt conclude, it would be conve- 
nient to do nothing for any one ſoever 3 
and for fear of doing ſomething for an un- 
grateful perſon, we ought to do nothing at 
a!l, and reſolve to live onely for Lifes ſake, 
without taking any care. 

As for Ingratitude, ſaid Afmilins, T own 
it does but too much abound. 

I am of your opinion, replied Herminizs 3 
but there would be much le(s of it; it there 
were no Lazines, and no Idlencſs; For 
come 


commonly the lazy and idle are the moſt 
ungrateful z and who pretending to the 
being obliged by all the world, yet will ob« 
lige no body. 

True it is, aid then Plotina, you have all 
a great deal of Witz but mcethinks you are 
to day in a humour of having more than 
uſual: Wherefore I am defirous you would 
tell me two things which I long to know. 
The firſt is, to examine which is the moſt 
ſhameful, to be lazy for want of Wit, or 
for want of Courage. And the ſecond is; 
to examine well all the ſeveral kinds of In- 
gratitude which the world is full of, to know 
which is the greateſt ; for there are many 
ſorts of it. For my particular , I have a 
friend who keeps no account of the Servi- 
ces that are done her, who forgets an hun- 
dred conſiderable Ofhces without ever thin- 
king of acknowledging *'emz who be- 
cn ſhe is beautifu), and loves her Beauty 
more than her ſelf, it I may be allowed to 
ſpeak in that manner, never forgets a flat- 
tery or a praiſe 3 and will do many more 
kindnefſſes for thoſe who deceive her, -pro- 
vided they praiſe her, than for them who 
ſerve her cftcQually, 

That often happens, ſaid Ceſonia. But 
before wc fall to ſpeak of Ingratitude, let 
us ſpeak a little of thoſe Idle perſons whoſe 
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leneſs has divers cauſes. I know-ſome 
of *em, added (he, who are only ſo becauſe 
they are Lazy : for they have Witzthey like- 
wiſe ſhew on ſome occaſions, when forced 
to it, that they do not want Courage : and 
there are thoſe too to be ſeen who have no 
ill habits. 

Thoſe people, replied Herminins, are al- 
together culpable : For I know nothing 
more ftrange,, than to be ufcleſs to the 
world, and uſeleſs to ones ſelf; than to 
have Wit, and to donothing with it 3 than 
to have a certain indifferent Heart, which 
niakes people concern themſelves in no- 
thing z have neither Ambition nor Love 3 
and live after ſo careleſs a manner, as ren- 
ders *em incapable ot any great Pleaſures. 
For my part, I ſhould rather chuſe to apply 
my felt to ſomething that was not altoge- - 
ther good , than to apply my felt to no-- 
thing, 

For my ſhare, replicd Plotina, T am of 
Herminius his opinion. I find it much more 
ſhameful to be eternally idle for want of - 
having the will of undertaking any thing, 
than to do nothing for want of Wit, For : 
what can we accuſe a poor dull fellow of, 
who in taxing any employ, can oncly (hc + 
his (tupidicy? 1 likewiſe boldly ſay, that 
thoſe to whom the Gods have been ſparing}. 

in 


very happy when they make *em Lazy in» 
to the bargain 3 and fo they remain- con- 
cealed in obſcurity, . This imperfeftion in 
them, produces the ſame effe& that Pru- 
dence does in others; fince it hinders %*em 
from ſhewing themſclves in the world, 
And . indeed, no Body -but knows there 
are people who would never be ſpo- 
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in the gifts and riches of the Mind , are. 


ken of, if they were not in great employs - 


ments 3 and of whom a thouſand difad- 
vantageous things are ſaid, becauſe they 
acquit themſelves ill of what they have 
raſhly undertaken. Set a Fool to the ma» 
naging Afﬀairs of State, and a Coward to 
command an Army, and you will ſay that 
it would be well if there were more idle 
perſons than there are. For the Idle never 
do hurt to any but themſelves : And thoſe 
who have employs which they are not 
worthy of, very frequently overturn the or- 
der of the World. They make War when 
they ought to make Peace: they make 


_ 


Peace when they ſhould make War ; and + 
not knowing what they do, it would be. 


much better they did nothing at all.Wherc- 
fore, after having weigh'd it weil in my 
thoughts, I am of Opinion it would be 
much more proper to complain of thoſe 
bulic Fools , than of thoſe wretched Idle 
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xq Of IDLENESS 
people who onely ſeek reſt and quiet, and 
who very often by taking reſt, do much 
better- than they would if they . were in 
action. 

Eet us then leave them in their blefled 
idlene(s, reſum'd Ceſonia 3 and in truth, I 
repent my having had the curiolity of 
knowing exaAly the different degrees of 
Contempt. which I ought, to allow them. in 
my mind. . 

"Tis impoſſible for me , to abandon them 
yet, return'd Herminius 3 and I cannot for- 
bear laying, that the moſt criminal of all 
that are idle, are thoſe that employ them- 
ſelves in nothing., when they are obliged 
to be.in ation through the neceſſity of an 
Employment which Fortune has beſtowed 
upon. *em. For though all Idlenefs is 
blamable; when a man is engaged in -no- 
thing, though he has choſen no Profciſhon, 
and through Choice, through Lazineſs , In- 
capacity , or .ſome other reaſon , ſpends 
his Life. in ſo great an Idlencſs, he could 
almoſt die without any bodies loling.thereby 
either Pleaſure or Profit, and even with- 
out its being taken notice of z we muſt 
content our ,ſelves. with the affording ſuch 
a man as this our Pity, and' not- our Eticem. 
But when we ſee a man, who by his Birth 
or Choice is intruſted with a great — 

which 
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which demands his being ative, and ye* 


he is not ſo, he deſerves to be deſpiſed and * 


hated. 

For my part, ſaid Amilcar , I find you 
have reaſon in what you ſay 3 but yet there 
are other people worle than thoſe you ſpeak 
of, 

And pray, ſaid Ceſonia, tell us who they 
are; for I muſt confeſs I do not at all 
apprehend who they can be. 

They are ſuch, replied Amilcar, who ha- 
ving a great Employment, are not diverted 
from the thoughts of acquitting them- 
{clves well of it, for the enjoying a certain 
Repoſe which has ever in it ſomething 
ſweet; but who having a capriciouſneſs in 
their head , of which I have no concepti- 
on, do not the things which they are obli- 
ged to do, and wholly bufie themſelves in 
matters which they might be without all 
their Life-time, and wherein they have not 
any engagement. And truly when I ſce a 
Sacrificer negle& the care of the Temple, 
whereof he is a Miniſter z who has no 
knowledge in Vidtimes 3 hardly knows the 
Ceremonies of a Sacrifce , but ſpeaks well 
of War, Mulick,and Hunting 3 I am in the 


moſt diverting wrath imaginable : For cons þ. 


temning him, I take very great delight in 
ridiculing ſuch a man, 
| When 
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When I ſee a Senator with his grave 
Mien, and ſometimes a little forc'd, igno- 
rant of the Laws of his Country, and pre- 
tending to court a Lady, who raillics him 
for his Gallantry ; I think *twould be much 
better for him to remain in his Cloſet, than 
to-a& a part he is not proper for : Nay, he 
ought not {o much as to act his own. 

On the other ſide, when I: ſee a man 
whoſe Age and Profeſſion allows him to be 
gallant, attcQting too much Gravity 3 and 
a Senator who plunges himſelt into the 
DoGtrine of Pythagoras, and ſpeaks no ſmal- 
lera word than that of Tranſmigration or 
Metempſycoſis, 1 cxy out ſighing, Ob Gods ! 
Why is not this man idle ? 

Moreover, when I ſee a Captain who is 
obliged to be brave, and to know his Pro- 
feſhon, not-ſo much as know the terms of 
the Art he undertakes, and yet knows - too 
well all that belongs to Dancing z I could 
alſo wiſh he. would never do any thing as 
long as helived. 

When I ſee on the contrary a man, who 
by the baſeneſs of . his true Birth and Ex- 
tration, and his litile wit, ought not to 
meddle with any buſineſs , and yet will be 
meddling with all z I fill ſtrangely regret 
that this man is not idle. 


After this, added Amilcar , (hall people 
dare 
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dare to tell me , that Idleneſs is goed for 
nothing ? At leaſt I may boldly ſay, that 
by it ſelf it harms no one : And there is 
no compariſon between Idleneſs and Ingra- 
titude. 

Ah! as for Ingratitude, replied Hermini= 
#5, It is the baſeſt of all Vices, and the 
moſt oppoſite to natural equity, And in- 
deed, *tis never to be met with amonglt 
bruit Beaſts, not even among the moſt 
cruel and moſt {alvage. Kindnefſes and Ca- 
refles tame Lyons, and none but men arc 
capable of Ingratitude, What is remar- 
kable in this Vice, is, that *tis directly op- 
poſite to Juſtice 3 and it ſubverts alt the 
Laws of Society , which amongſt rational 
Beings ought to be nothing elſe than a con- 
tinual ' commerce.of good-Offices, Accor» 
ding to the Laws of Humanity, we ought 
to do goud to all that ſtand inneed. Judge 
then it it be not juſt that we do good to 
thole who have done. good to us. Yet 
ſome Peoples Hearts are fo baſc, that afſoon 
as they are too much obliged, they fly from 
thoſe they are bound to, and by little and 
little come to that paſs, as not to be able 
to endure them, 

What is moſt fantaſtical, ſaid Plotina, is, 
that I know ſuch perſons as do nothing for 
thoſe who have done all for them; and 
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who will render conſiderable Services-to 
ſuch people as never did them any good 
turn, Theſe are of 'the humour of them 
who love rather to make Preſents than pay 
Debts: And this good there is, that all the 
world .murmurs againſt this horrible Vice 
ſo that there is not any one ungrateful per- 
fon but ſpeaks againft Ingratitude. 

The reaſon of this is, ſaid Herminiwr, 
for that no body does himſelf Juſtice, and 
the moſt part of men would willingly ap- 
pear what they are not. 

But what does moſt amuſe me, added 
he,is to-ſee,that this crime ſhould be ſo gene- 
ral,though it be the only one abſolutely de- 
prived of all Pleaſure. For a-man who u- 
{urps anothers Goods and Eſtate , enriches 
himfelf by that Uſurpation, A Slanderer 
hath the pleaſure of prejudicing -others, 
and always meeting with cafie credit, A 
Cheat has the ſatistaQtion of attaining the 
end he propoſes to himſelf. - A perſon of a 
Vindicative nature hath the pleaſure of be- 
ing revenged by committing a&s of Cru- 
clty. But an ungrateful man can never 
think of what has been done for him with- 
out ſome ſort of Shame and Vexation, 

Iafſure you, ſaid P/otina, thoſe who have 
attained the higheſt degree of Ingratitude 
never think of what people have done for 
them, But 
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But if they do not think of it at all, re- 
ſumed Herminixs, they have not at leaft a- 
ny pleaſure in not thinking on't. So that 
you muft allow-of- what I have urged. 

I do fo in good earneſt, ſaid ſhe; forT 
do not love to conteſt, but fully to content 
my Curioſity. - Tell me then, I beſeech you, 
which of all Ingratitudes is the black- 
_ eſt? 

"Tis that, replied Amilcar, where the ob» 
ligation ts the greateſt, 

That is not juſt what I ask,anſwer'd Plo- 
tina. 

And what is it then you ask , faid Ceſo- 
nia ? 

I ask, faid that excellent Creature, in 
what perſons Ingratitude is the moſt odiousz 
either in the Soul of a King, or in that of 
his SubjeRs ; or in that of a Maſter, or 
that of a Slavez or among Friends or 
betwixt a Father and Children 3 or bes 
tween a Lover and a Milſtriſs ? 

Ingratitude is ſo horrible a thing , an- 
{wered Herminizs, that it never found any 
one that had the boldneſs to defend it, 
nor even the boldneſs to confeſs he was 
culpable of it. Men ſometimes own , 
that they are Ambitious, are Cholerick , 
are Revengeful, There are alſo ſuch 
people as boaſt of their being Cheats, = 
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think it commendable, they have - cir- 


cumvented others 3; But men never con- 
fels they are ungrateful.. Thus we muſt 
abſolutely condemn Ingratitude whereſo- 
ever we meet with it. 

But till ic has different degrees,ſaid Plo- 
tina; and I believe I may boldly maintain, 
that it has nothing equal under the Sun, 


In my opinion, ſaid Amilcar then , we * 


muſt divide the Ungratcful into three Or- 
ders. For there are thoſe that are ungrate- 
ful in Duty , in Friendſhip , and in Love, 
The ungratcful in Duty, are Kings, Sub- 
jceas, Fathers, Childzxen; Maſters , Slaves, 
Husbands and Wives. The ungratetul in 
Friendſhip, are Friends. of both Sexes. 
And the ungratctul in Love, are Lovers and 
Miſireſſes. 

Amilcar is in the right, {aid Herminins : 
Not but that amid thoſe who are called 
ungrateful in Duty, there may be ſometimes 
ſuch as may be reckoned: amongſt the un- 
pratctul in Friend(hip : But generally ſpea- 
king, he has very well dittinguiſhed the 
Ungrateful 3 .and it onely, remains to be 
examined who are the molt culpable. 

For my part, ſaid, &milcar, I believe the 
ungrateful in Duty: are. the moſt crimi- 
nal. Ei 


For my: particular; faid.Ceſonia, I ſhould. 
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4lmoſt think the ungrateful in Friendſhip 
{o, 

And, ſaid Zmilins, I am perſwaded *tis 
the ungrateful in Love. 

That I imagine as well as you, replied 
Herminins , and you have onely got the 
ſtart ofme in ſpeaking that truth. It there 
was a fourth ſide to be taken, ſaid Plotina, 1 
would willingly take it 3 but as there is not, 
I will firſt hear all your Reaſons before 1 
come to a Reſolution, 

As for mine, ſaid Amilcay ſmiling, I ſhall 
quickly have done , ſince I have nothing 
elſe to ſay,than that Love cannot be brought 
into compariſon with that kind of Duty we 
ſpeak of, For men who have made Laws 
to teach Kings to govern, and People to 
obey. have made none for the teaching *%**m 
to acknowledge Love : And all the Morals 
of the Goddeſs that is ador'd in Cyprees, 
is onely to be met with in Songs, 

The ſame reaſon , reſum'd Herminizs, 
which obliged the wiſe Nzma to make no 
Laws againſt Parricides, has without doubt 
obliged all thoſe who have made Laws. to 
lay hardly any thing of Love ; in regard, 
as Numa preſuppoled that there could 
not be any Parricide , they have preſu 
led there could not be any ingratitude in 
Love. 

Let 
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Let it be how it will, ſaid Amilcar laugh- 


ing, I did not undertake to lay before you 
the whole ſtate of that buſineſs, but onely 
what I think of it. I fay then, that con- 
fidering Love as a Gallantry, I do not hold 
that the ungrateful who are of that Order 
are the blackeſt 3 and I think the ungrate- 
ful in Friendſhip are worſe than them 
though they are not ſo bad as the ungrate- 
ful in Duty of whom I am ſpeaking. And 
truly, if it be neceſſary to conſider the 
confequence of Ingratitude to know the 
greatneſs of it, it muſt be Confeſſed , that 
Ingratitude in Love is (o very far from trou- 
bling civil Society, that it diverts the world : 
For commonly Amorous Ingratitude gives 
occaſion to very hne Verſes. 

As for that which happens between two 
Friends, though it be horrible , does but at 
the-moſt cauſe Hatred to ſucceed Friend- 
ſhip,and does but divide ſome Families. But 
the Ingratitude of iil Kings towards their 
Subjects, it the reſpect we owe to them 
will allow mc to ſpeak in that manner, 
makes a thouſand Injuſtices to be commit- 
ted: And that of the Pcople towards 
Kings, raiſes Scditions , Revolts, and eter- 
nal Wars. 

The Ingratitude of Parcnts to Children, 
and Children to Parents, ftifles all ſenti- 
ments 
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ments of Nature. That of Husbands to 
Wives, and Wives to Husbands, cauſes al- 
moſt all the Criminal Amours, and all the 
Heroick Actions. Judge then if I was mi- 
ſtaken when I ſaid , that the Ungrateful in 
Duty were the moſt dangerous, 

I know not whether or no they are the 
moſt dangerous , replied Ceſonia, but [ 
maintain , that an ungrateful perſon in 
Friendlhip can never be a rcal honeſt man : 
and that it is not ſometimes impoſlible but 
an ungrateful perſon in Duty may be ſo, 
For Kings there may be, who ſhall have no 
acknowledgement for the particular Ser- 
vices that are done them, who think more 
of their People , and yet are very great 
Princes. And indeed, it all Kings BY - 
ſitively love their Subjects, as a good Fa. 
ther ought to love his Children , . and 
would acknowledge exactly the Services 
that are done them, they would never make 
War but in their defence 3yand they would 
leave them peaceably toculdvatc theirLands, 
without evcr undertaking to make Con- 
queſts, There may lik:wilc be Ingratitudes 
of Ambition, which are not fo black as the 
Ingratitudes of Friendihip. All thoſe who 
firli began to raign, and laid the firtt foun- 
dation of Soveraignty, have been ungrate- 
ful to their Country. However, when it 
B W23 
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was brought to paſs that macn Citizens 
became great Kings, and Fortune has ju- 
ſtified their ingratitude, they have been 
ſet in the rank of Heroes : But as for .an 
ungrateful Friend, he has cver been ſet in 
the Form of the baſe and unworthy. 

As to Parents and Children, Husbands 
and Wives, *tis pr ncipally onely becauſe 
they ought to love one another , that In- 
gratitude is molt odious when it. happens 
amongſt them. 

And truly, though F am perſwaded that 
Childrcn mutt always rcfpcEt thoſe to whom 
they owe their Lives, and obey them 
yet I hold, that whcn they have to do 
with one of thoſe Fathers who ſtrain the 
Fatherly part too high, and aCting conti- 
nually with aathority , never do any thing 
out of tenderneſs; they may be in ſome 
ſort excuſable , when they have not for 
him all the acknowledgement imaginable : 
thongh I agree they ought ever to honour 
and ſerve them. 

But in ſhort, there is a certain decent re- 
ſpc&, and reaſonable Obedience, which is 
very different trom thoſe that are cauſed by 
a true acknowledgement, 

What I (ay of Parents and Children, may 
likewiſe be (aid of Husbands and Wives. 


'Belides, there is (till a reaſon which renders 
Ingratt- 
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Ingratitude more horrible betwixt Fricnds - 
than between thoſe I have now ſpoken of. 

And indeed,” Kings do not chule their 
Subjects : all - Subjets do not chule their 
Kings. ., Neither, do' Parents chufe” their 
Children, nor Children their Parents, In+ 
tereſt commonly makes all Marriages, ra- 
ther than Reaſon or Love. Thus when all 
theſe perſons are wanting in acknowledge- 
ment-, _though they be ever very culpable, 
yet they are leſs faulty than ungrateful 
Friends : Chictly, becauſe not loving, they 
leſſen the valuc of the Obligations they 
have to one another: for thinking they 
owe lets, *tis not fo ttrange that they di 
ſpence themſelves from part of what they 
OWC. 

As for Lovers, though their Ingratitude 
is to be abhor'd, we may till (ay. chat lince 
people do wt love whom they pleaſe, they 
cannot be obliged to it againit their will. 
We may likewiſe adde, that Love prepof- 
(cflvg al* thoſe 1t has in hold , when the 
pccp-ll hon ceaſcs on one lide; it begins on 
the other ; For that a Lover, whole Love 
dittiniſhes, does not think him(clt ſo obli- 
ged as he is to the peaſon he is beloved 
by. 

But as for Friends , we chufe them 3; we 
are willing. they ſhould: oblige us 3 we en- 

R 2 gage 
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- «gage them fo to do; we willingly receive 
their Services 3 we are nct forced thereto, 
cither by Laws, or an irregular Paffion: 
And by conſequence, Natuze,*Reaſon, Ju- 
ſice, Vertue, and Glory require - that we 
ſhould always return benefits for benefits; 
and that when we can do ſo, we ſhould 
at leaſt never forget the Obligation we 
have to a +Friend , - but proclaim it even 
with pleaſure. For my part, I do not 
well apprehend how there can be ungrate- 
ful Friends ; nor how there can be people 
who can ſuffer thoſe that are ſo. What 
ſurety can there be in the heart of a man 
who fails kis Friend, and fails him- 
(elf? By what Sentiment can he be re- 
tained, who deſpiſes Friendſhip, Juſtice, 
and Glory 3 -and makes it likewiſe be con- 
feſſed, that he is as imprudent as he is falſe ? 
For one that is ungrateful ruines his own 
Reputation among all perſons of Honour 
- o docs himſelt thereby more miſchief 
than he does others, though perhaps ke is 
not ſenlible of it. ; 

*Twould not be impoſſhble for a -man to 
be ungrateful to his Prince , and yet full of 
acknowledgement to his Friend and his 
Miſtriſs: And the like of all the other pers 
{ons we have ſpoken of. 

But for one ungrateful in Friendſhip, I 
main» 
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maintain he may be ungrateful to his King; 
to his Parents, to his Children, to his White; 
and to his Miſtriſs : For Friendhip is a 
thing ſo ſacred, that who deſpiſes it,is capa- 
ble of deſpiſing all things : Thus I think T 
have more reaſon on my fide in this caſc 
than Amilcar. 

You have at leaſt a great deal of Wie; 
reſumed Herminizs : And I muſt confels 
too, that all you ſay to the advantage of 
Friendſhip is admirably*well aid : _ itts_ 
ſo much the more (o, in that it ſerves to 
prove, that the moſt horrible of all Ingra- 
titudes, is Ingratitude in Love. But bes - 
fore that is done, I declare there is no In- 
gratitude excuſable ; and every ungrateful 
perfon is worthy of Hatred andContempr; 
And truly the bufine(s is not to examine 
what *tis we love or hate, for to know it 
we love, or if we ought to have acknows 
ledgement. For afſoon as we have recei- 
ved-a good turn, we are indiſpenſably obs 
liged, not only to be acknowledging for it 
to our Friends , but cven to our Enemies; 
when we acccpt a good Office trom them, 
Nay, and for ought I know, we are obliged 
to be full of acknowledgement , when we 
even refuſe the Services they are willing to 
do us. 

The word Acknowledgement doez-ſo wel 
B-3. ſhew- 
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ſbew the neceſſary obligation of the pex- 
ſon who receives a favour from any other, 
that nene can be ignorant of it, And in- 
deed, to acknowledge a good office, is to 
be always in a rcadineſs to do all that has 
been done for us: And whoever does not 
tnd in his Heart a continual defire of do- 
ing for others what has becn done to ſerve 
him, is without doubt a concealed ungrate- 
ful man, who will diſcover himſelf on the 
frſt occalion he ſhall have to ſerve thoſe by 
whom he has been ſerved. 

But to come to the particular deſigne I 
have of making appear that Ingratitude in 
Love is the molt horrible of all, 1 have no 
need of many words : For though there 
cannot be any ſmall Ingratitude, it is how- 
ever certain, that *tis more or leſs great, 
according, as the party has been more or 
leſs obliged. For if a man owes his life 
to a friend, he is more obliged , than if he 
was onely indebted to him for his -For- 
tunez and will be {till more ungrateful 
than if he were lefs his Debtor. This be- 
ing ſo, can the Queſtion in hand be brought 
into. doubt? And is there any thing that 
can enter into compariſon with Love? A 
man ſerves his King, his Parents, his Ma- 
ſter, his Friend, and a Husband and Wife 
one angther : But a Lover gives himſelf 
tO 
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to his Miſtreſs, and a Miſtreſs to her Lo- 
ver. Nothing but Love a'one, of two 
Hearts can make one, 

I know very well, that Friendihip may 
boaſt of this as well as Love, but it boalis 
of it without reaſon, 

Two Friends, I ſay, two intimate Friends 
may cach have a Mitireſs who will divide 
them , or at the leaſt will render thcir 
Friendthip leſs ſenſible, ſince it will be no 
Jonger thcir greateſt pleaſure, But for Re- 
roick Love , though it ſtrongly unitcs two 
perſons, whoſe Hearts are tender,and Minds 
rational, I detic all the power of Friend- 
ſhip to divide them. 5 #f 

It is then methinks very calie to con- 
clude, that fince Love is an Union incom- - 
_ more (trong and more perfect than 

riendſ{hip ; and nothing can be compa- 
red to the Obligation we have to a perſon 
who gives his Heart cntirely up : There is 
no blacker Ingratitude than that: of a Lo- 
ver for a Miſtreſs, or a Miſtreſs 'for a Lo- 
ver. Beſides, when I ſpeak of Love, I do 
not mean thoſe frivolous and criminal A- 
mours, which bear a name they do not me- 
rit, For they who love one another affer 
that manner, onely give cone another 
the time which they <qually loſe in trifling 
It away, They cngage in nothing but to 
B 4 divert 
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divert themſelves as well as they can, as 
long as they ſhall have the fancy of ſeeing 
and loving one another, But I mean a cer- 
tain ardent and fincere love, grounded up- 
on Eſteem and Virtue, wherein there is 
made a true exchange of Hearts 3 whercin 
the Wills are mingled , and which ſeem as 
if they were tolaſt eternally. For as there 
is nothing more precious in the world than 
an affetion of that nature ; whoſoever is 
capable of Ingratitude, after having recei- 
ved one of that ſort, is the moſt pertidious 
and the bafeſt of all the Ungrateful.Never- 
thelc(s there is a certain felf-intercſſed Spi- 
rit, which almoſt obliges all men to deſpiſe 
more an ungrateful perſon that ſhall for- 
get a good office which has been done him. 
in order to his Fortune, than one ungrate- 
ful in Love, who ſhall forget all the marks, 
of tenderneſs he has received; 

However, to ſpeak rationally , there is 
nothing more unjuſt, nor even more In- 
humane, than to be capable of Ingrati- 
tude for a_ perſon, who in giving his Heart, 
has given all he can give. For in Love we 
ought not to reckon the Services we receive, 
as we reckon them in Friendſhip 3 becauſe 
two perſons loving perfe&ly , it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that they are capable of doing 
for one another all that Virtue allows of, 
even. 
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even to the loſing their Lives.Thus from that - 
time they love one another-they owe all the- 

offices that love can cauſe to be rendredz, 
and they ought to keep an account of them... 
as Services alxeady done, fince- they. need 
no more than the occaſion,” which depends: 
only.on Fortune, 

But. to hear you ſpeak , reſum'd AEmi-- 
lizs coldly, it ſeems, that acknowledgement- - 
in Love does only regard happy Lovers, - 

I ſhould be. very glad this were ſo,- ſaid- 
Plotina-laughing,,. and there were ſome di- 
ſintion to be made-in caſe of acknow-- 
ledgement : For otherwiſe 1 ſhould be in 
deſpair, were I obliged not to be ungrate- 
fal co-three.or four men who pretend to- 
loveame.- 

There is without doubt, great diſtinction 
to be made in ſuch things,rcplid Hermminry 
and indced except in Love,we may never re=- - 
ceive a good office without having, an heart - 
capable of returning it,and-without thinking 
our fclves obliged.. But *tis not (oin Love : 
and a good acknowl:dgement ought nes 
ver to- be..either agaioft -Jultice or- againſt 
Virtue, However, it would be. contrary to 
them, both if. a Lady acknowledged the ats -+ 
fetion equally of  fous or hve Lovers :. fos 
inſhort, Love can never be dividcd. - 

Buc what will þ:come then of che. Sers - - 

B 5 VICES- | 
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vices of unhappy Lovers, replied Amilins ? 
And why ſhall not that woman be accuſed 
of Ingratitude, who ſhall receive *em with- 
out acknowledging them ? 

Impoſſbility, replied H-rminixs , gives 
bounds to all things, and *tis cafic to un- 
derſtand it, A Lady does not love when 
ſhe pleaſes : and when ſhe loves any one, 
ſhe can make no other acknowledgement 
for thoſe ſhe does not love, and who ſerve 
her, than that which obliges her to pity 
.*em 3 to be delfirous they were bot » of 
their Paſhon;z and to ſerve them as true 
Friends, if the finds an occaſion fo to do, 
The Virtues never deliroy one anothev : 
and a perſon could not be truely grateful, 
if he committed an injuſtice in being, fo. 
We are not allowcd to prejudice one'Friend 
for the ſerving another: And when I ſaid 
we ought to acknowledge all the good of- 
tices we receive , That is to ſay, fo as can 
reaſonably b2 done. 

Thus a Lady may not return Love for 
Love without being ungrateful 3 and pro- 
perly ſpeaking , *tis onely reciprocal Love 
that can have that black Ingratitude, which 
I think ſo horrible 3 and which terrihes me 
ſo much the more, in that it can never be 
addreſſed , but to the perſon in the world 
by whom we are the moft beloved , and 
whom 
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whom we ought moſt to love, And then 
fo ſpeak of Ingratitude in general, it can 
never be good for any thing, Ambition 
may have good effects ; Love often ſpurs 
people on to great Aﬀions 3 Anger ſerves 
ſometuncs to ſupport Juſtice , Cruelty, as 
hideous as it is , may be in ſome ſort uſe- 
ful in the heart of thoſe, who for the (a- 
ving of a mans life, are obliged to cut off 
his Arm : And Ingratitude is almoſt the 
only thing that is onely good to do miſchief, 
Gratitude on the contrary, which is a Vir- 
tue that does not make fo much noiſe as 
many others, is notwithſtanding altogethes 
Heroical in the heart of thoſe who txucly 
know it: And for ought I know , there 
may be ſometimes as much glory in ac- 
knowledging, a Beneht with a good grace, 
as there is in rcndring ones fclf a good. 
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Mitcar having done reading the 
Story of Heſiod, perceived , that 
all the Ladies Hearts were mo- 
ved with Compaſſion, and he 

had afflited inſtead of-having diverted the 

Gompany. 

I muſt confels, ſaid Cl21i2, the death of 
Clymene very (enſibly touches me. 

For my part, ſaid Valeria, I have more , | 
pity$or H:fiod than I can expreſs. , 

I have the ſame for Lyſicrates, added Cli- 
damira. 

I am not of your mind, rejoyn'd Beri- 
liſa 3, for I have never any Compaſlion for 
thoſe who have once ceas'd loving, though. 
Love is renew'd in their Hearts. 

My Compaſhon proceeds much further 
than yours.ſaid Salonnina for I allo pity the 
poor Troilus, 

Mine is ſtill mach greater than that you 
boalt of, replicd Plotins ſmiling 3 for at the. 
mg». 
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moment I ſpeak;,l die for fear that poor Dog, 
ſo faithful to his Maſter , after having cau- 
ſed his Murderers to be diſcovered , was' 
loſt in the crowd of- People; or that he: 
died of grict- after- the loſs: of his Maſter 
and Miſtreſs. ] 

All the Company langh'd at Ploting's pi- 
ty, and went a walking in ſeveral Compa« 
nies 3 except Clelia, Valeria, Plotina, Anacre- 
on, Herminius, and Amilcar, who began to 
rally Plotina. for the . pity ſhe. bore to Hee. 
ſrod's. Dog. 

No, no, interrupted Anacreon, be- not ſo 
ſevere upon her, tor this reaſon :- Perhaps 
the pity ſhe had for that poor Dog, -has a : 
more ſubſtantial foundation than the pity 
we have for the death of- Clymene. For to 
ſpeak to you {incerely, though Iam a Greek; 
and moreover a Poet, yet I am» of opinion 
that the Hiſtory you .have now-xread is al- 
moſt all invented. Neventhelels, it is pret« 
ty ingeniouſly done, added he: For I not 
onely find it more beautifuf than Truth, 
but. more probable toos And: indeed the 
Hiſtory ſays nothing elſe of Heſiod, but that 
he dwelt in- the Burrough of Aſeras in 
Bgotia near Helicon , that he was inbloyen 
by the Muſes 3 that an Oracle uttered up- 
on his account, obliged him to remove far- 
ther from the Temple of Nemes, which -is 
in. 
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in Peloponneſus 3 that he travelled into ſe- 
veral places, obtained the golden Tripzs, 
and won the advantage over Hwmer by 
the judgement. of Paris, Yet ſome ſay that 
thele two great men were not contempo=» 
raries : But at leaſt all thoſe who have write 
ten of Heſiad agree that he was at Locry ; 
and content themſelves with ſaying in three 
words, that he lodged at Antiphanes and 
Ganifors houſe, who had a Siſter 3 and that 
having ſuſpected him of being the Confi- 
dent of an Amour of hers, they killed him 
with his Slave ; that the Slave's Body was 
found at a Cape, to which was ſince given 
the name of, Trailus , by reaſon of him : 
That that of Hefrod was carried by Dol- 
phins neax to a Temple of Neptzne, where 
a great Sacrihice was made : that Heſiod's 
Dog made his Murderers known, who were 
torn to pieces by the People 3. and that tor: 
fear theOrcomenians (hou d have taken away 
his Body, they conceal'd his Sepulchre. 

As for his Works, he who hath inven- 
ted that Hiſtory, bas fuppoſed nothing of 
it but the Song, thoſe four Verſes he makes 
Hefud (ay , and that Hymn which he ſup- 
poſes him to have made for the Sacrifice of 
Neptune. 

After this, will not you grant me, that 
Fiction in this Encounter is more gy 
tnan 
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than Truth ? When an Author cauſes ex- 
traordinary events to happen , *tis without 
doubt better to introduce Love therein, 
than any other cauſe, This has been _ 
Rifed by the perfon who invented this Sto- 
ry: For by ' ſappoling the love of 'the 
Prince of Locris, that ot Lificrates, and that 
of Heſiod tor Clymene, he has made you ac# 
quaintcd with all-thoſe (ſeveral perſons, and 
has obliged you to love them, who were to 
be the moſt unhappy. Then he made that 
probable which had little likelihood init : 
| For there is much more appearance that - 
two ambitious and wicked Brothers ſhould 
be led away to -kill.a man whom they 
thought an obſtacle to their Fortune , by 
hindring their Siſter to be favourable to a 
Prince from whoin they expected their ad- 
vanccment, than not to kill him, as the 
Confident of a Lover of their Siſter. Now 
Crime for Crime , *twould be much better 
to kill the Lover than the Confident, 

There would likewiſe have been reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that Hefiod had made that Hyamn 
upon Neptzne, For belides that this kind 
of work has a great deal of his Character, 
this had moreover conciliated to him the 
affeFion of the People , who had newly 
heard thoſe Verles | wb And methinks 
ſuch an cxtraordinary cauſe as this was 
Icqui- 


is 
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requiſite for -the ſtirring up the people tos 
that extraordinary ation. 

"Twas alſo convenient to make his- 
Wounds bleed afreſh, and to make Clymene 
be {o far tranſported as to accuſe her:very) 
Brethren without thinking. of-it : For o= 
therwiſe the people would have been ve- 
ry inconſiderate, tos tear thoſe two. men in. 
pieces only for..that. Hefiod's Dog fell upon» 
them. .. S6-I maintain, that a man. who 
ſhould have invented what the Hiſtory ſays 
of. this Adventure, would - have made a 


- Corry buſineſs en't; and the perſon who. 


has compoſed. this - Fable according to the 
Rules of Avt, deſerues to be. commended fos 
it. 

Truly, aid Herminius, he has made pret- 
ty-good uſe of all that Hiſtory has affor+ 
ded him : And I find my ſelf fully diſpo- 
ſed .to believe, that if it bemot ſo, it might 
have been ſo 3-there being nothing, with- 
out doubt, which. better confirms a Fable 
well invented, than thoſe Hiſtorical Foun- 
dations which are every where to be ſeen, 
and cauſe Fiction to be received , when it 
is inmix'd with Truth. 

But unqueſtionably .it -is a more difficult 
thing than may be imagined, to- mingle 
thoſe two things well together: For they 
ſhould be {o ingeniouſly interwaven, as they 

mul 
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muſt not be diſcerned from one another, 
without it be almoſt always, that what has 
been invented may ſeem more probable 
than Truth 3 or Chance is allowed to do 
incredible things. But a Wiſe man is ne- 
ver allowed to invent things that cannot be 
belicved. 

But if all I have now heard be not-a 
truth, Plotina, I expet Amilcar ſhould re- 
ftore me the Tears I have ſhed; or he would 
invent ſome other Story as Comical as this 
is Melancholy 3 or he would at leaſt fay 
what courfe is to be taken for the inven» 
ting a Story well. 

Now for my part, added ſhe agreeably, 
if I invented a Story , methinks I-ſhould 
raake things much more perfe& than they 
are. And indeed.all the Wornen ſhould be 
admirably beautiful; the Men ſhould be as * 
valiant as Hedfor 3 all my Heroes ſhould 
kill at leaſt a hundred men in each Battle ; 
I would build ralaces of Precious Stones 3 
cauſe Prodigies to happen every moment 3 
and withuut amuſing my felt with having 
judgement, I would ſuffer my Imagination 
to take its ,own {wing 3 infomuch as only 
ſecking for ſurprizing Events, without exa- 
mining whether they were wellor ill groun- 
ded, I ſhould certainly do very extraordi- 
oary things : as continual Shipwrecks, bur- 
ning 
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ning of Towns; and a thouſand other 
rare things, which give occaſion to tne 
Complaints, and tine Deſcriptions. 

Plotina (aid theſe words. after ſuch an inge- 
nious manner, as gave ſufficiently to under- 
ſtand,that ſhe knew very well what ſhe ſaid 
wasnot the right way.and ſhe only ſought to 
ſet Anacreon, Herminius, and Amilcar a ſpca- 
king , who were undoubtedly able to dif- 
courſe very wcll upon that Subject 3 and 
truly {he attained the end ſhe propoſed to 
her (elf. 

For Anacreon not being yet well enough 
acquainted with her to know all that in- 
enious Malice whcreot ſhe made profe(- 
10n, took up the Diſcourſe : And looking 
upon her laughing 3 It you invented a Sto- 
ry after the manner you ſpeak of, incom- 
- parable Plotina, ſaid he to her, you would 
without doubt make a very peculiar fort 
of thing : For with theſe Game very fine E- 
vents,marvellous Deſcriptions, Heroick Acti- 
ons.cxtraordinary circumſtances,and Palaces 
of Precious Stones, you would make one of 
the worſt Fablcs that ever was invented 1 
there being undoubtedly nothing worle, 
than to ſee things of that nature done with- 
out Order and without Reaſon. And in- 
deed is there any thing more firange, when 


it lies in the perſons- power to cauſe what- 
{ocver 
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ſoever Events he pleaſcs to happen, yet to 
make ſuch happen as *tis impofſible ſhould 
ever happen ? 

But pray, replied Plotina, What method 
is there to be uſed ? And why ſhould what 
I fay be improper ? 

Becauſe, rejoyn'd Anacreon. affoon as you 
have a mind to invent a Fable, you have 
a deſign to be believed 3 and the true art 
of F ion is to reſemble Truth well : For 
aſſoon as we deviate from that foundation, 
there is no more diffculty in whatſoever 
we undertake 3 and there's nothing more 
proper to ſhew Wit when the Author has 
any, than to have no Judgement. 

I conceive well enough, (aid Clelia, what 
Anacreon fays : And I agree that thoſe 
things which have an Aftnity with Truth, 
ayd ſeem poſhble to happen, touch more 
than thoſe that can neither be belicved nor 
feared. 

But if people never ſaid any thing but 
what {eems true, reſum'd Valeria, and that 
may calily be believed 3 I ſhould think on- 
ly very common things would be (aid, and 
ſuch as are not over-diverting, 

Ah! Valeria, replied Amilcar, you touch 
upon a very nice point: For though we 
are not willing to endure incredible and 
. impoſſible things, yet we do not pretend 
that 
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that onely mean and common things ſhould 
be uſed. And there is a third courſe to 
be taken, which is the moſt agreeable of 
all, and the moſt rational. Wonderful 
things ſo very far from being prohibited, 
are very neceſlary, if ſo be they do not hap- 
pen too-often , and+ they- produce” curious 
effects ; and none but fantaſtical-and ime 
poſhble Circumſtances are abſolutely: con- 
demned.. For how can we be per{waded 
of any thing, when we have once met with 
an incredible. Circumſtance ?- 

When one of my Slaves has but once 
told me a Lye, I afterwards doubt of all 
he ſays to me. Judge then if I can believe 
a man who ſhall fall a telling me ſuch ex- 
traordinary Adventures, that my reaſon 
could not ſuppoſe they were poſſible; Thus 
we muſt almoſt equally avoid things. im- 
poſſible , and things low and common 3 
and fſeck the means to invent ſuch as ars 
both wonderful and natural : For with- 
out this laſt quality, there is no- Wonder 
that can-pleaſe a rational perſon. 

And truly, replied Herminiws , afloon as 
a man would invent one- of- thoſe ſort of 
Adventurcs which may inſtru&-or divert, 
he muſt conſider the World in general, as 
a.. Painter conſiders his Model when he 
works, \ 

And 
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And as Variety is the Soul of the World, 
an Author ought to be very cautious 'not 
to make that all the Men be Heroes, alt the 
Women equally Beautiful, the humours of 
one another reſembling; and that Love, 
Anger, Jealouſie, and Hatred always pro- 
duce each the ſame effects. 

On the contrary ,* he muſt imitate that 
admirable diverſity which is ſeen in all 
men, after "Homer's Example, with whoſe 
Writings I know that two Ladies in 
this _ are'very well acquainted : 
For there is ſcen fo great a diſtin&tion of 
Images in his Works, that *tis one of the 
things which make him the moſt admired, 
Thoſe two Lovers, who at the beginning 
diſpute among *emſclves 'for a Captive, 
.being of a different temperament, a&t hke- 
wiſe after a different manner. Thus al- 
though they are both in Love, they do not 
do the ſame thing, 

You ſee in Paris the CharaRter of a diſ- 
:folute Love, wherein Virtue has no ſhare ; 
"In Hefor and Andromache, a Model of ho- 
neſt Love. In Patroclus and Achilles, that 
of Heroick Friendſhip. And for the bet- 
ter knowing of that variety of different 
Characters wherewith Homer had adorned 
his Works , you need onely to recall to 
mind. in general Agamemnon, Neftor, Achil- 
les, 
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les, Ulyſſes, Ajax; Menelaus, Diomedts, Pa-. 
ris, Helena, Heftor, Andromache, Priam, Pe- 
nelope; and many others 'and even the-ve- 
ty Characters of extravagant people:, as 
that of- Therſites , which 1s. ſo, particular, 
But another of his Beauties is, that- thoſe 
i-ycral perſons which Homer introduces, 
become perfons of. your acquaintance.by rea- 
ſon they always act according to the tem- 
peratizent he attributes to them : And re- 
ally we ought to-be- very cautious of con- 
foundivg- thoſe different Characters, Bat 
above all things, *tis requilite to be well 
acquainted with the nature of Paſſions, 
and: what they are capable of duing in 
the Hearts of thoſe they are given to, at- 
ter having rightly deſcribed: them ; For 
every one has luis way of loving.accoding 
fo his humour, 

You are in the right. reolied Ploting, 
and I begin to conceive well wha: you 
ſay. But ſince we havc tlic 'tb-rty to m- 
ventia Story, Why may we 9t intivent all 
things,,added ſhe, and ſupp-oſc cven Coun 
tries that arcinot ? for it would bc a great 
deal of pains {pared, 

That's true , replied Anacreon-z but it 
would too be a great deal of Pleaſure 
loſt: For it we onely. named Places and 
Perſons. that were never heard of, we _ 

avec 
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thave the leſs curioſity : and the Imagina- 
tion finding all things new, would- be di- 
ſpoſed to doubt of all. 

And on the contrary, when we” have 
choſen an - Age that is not ſo remote; but 
ſome particulars of it are known 3 nor ſo 
near; as to know all that paſſed therein; 
and yet it be {o- well-known, as that Events 
may be ſuppoſed which probably an Hiſto- 
rian may be ignorant of ,, and even onghe 
not to' have- mentioned. there is a Field 
open to much fer things than it they 
were invented. And in <tt-&, when cmi- 
nent Names are nfed, Countries which all 
the World hears talk'd of; and whereof 
the Geography is exactly obſ{crved , and 
ſuch great Events are-couch'd as are ſufh- 
ciently known, the 'mind is altogether di- 
{poſed' to ſuffer it' {elf to be: ſeduced, and 
receive Fiction with Truth 3 provided it 
be dexterouſly blended, and-care and pains 
be taken in ſtudying well the Age that is 
choſen , making'the beſt advantage of all 
it had rare and extraordinary , ſubje&ing 
our (clves to the Cuitoms ot the places we 
ſpeak of ; not making Laurels grow in 
Countries where they were never ſeen , 
not confounding either the Religion'or the 
Cuſtoms of the People that are introdu- 
ced, though with judgement they may be 

a 
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2 little accommodated to the Age the Au- 
= lives in, for the giving the- more de- 

k, 6 

; —D ſure, after all this, that if the per- 
ſons introduced into a Romance compoſed 
after this manner, ſpeak well; if the Paf- 
frons and Adventures be natural, and wiſe- 
ly invented 3 if all the little things which 
may ſerve for the knowing the very bot- 
tom of all mens Hearts, be placed there pat 
and to the purpoſe ; if Vice be therein 
ſcourged, and Virtue rewarded 3 if Diver- 
ſity reigns therein without confuſinn 5 if 
the Imagination be always ruled by Judge- 
ment 3 if extraordinary Events be well 
grounded therein 3 if there be Knowledge 
without affecation , Gallantry where *cis 
neceſlary 3 it the Style be neither too lof- 
ty nor too low; if in no part Decency or 
good Manners be in any wiſe wounded : 
*is certain, I ſay, this Work will pleaſe thoſe 
who ſhall read it : It will give them more 
pleaſure than a Hiſtory, and will be likewiſe 
more uletul to them. 

For finally, a perſon who writes the Hi- 
ſtory of a Prince, can onely blame the Vi- 
ces of the Party whoſe Life he writes: 
But 4 tan who would compoſe an ingenious 
Fable, may find occaſion if he pleaſe to 
condemn all Vices , and teach all Virtucs. 
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So I could wiſh with all my Heart, that 
Herminius or Amilear would undertake to 
write a Piece of that nature. 

Ah! as for Amilver ;. replied Clelia, I 
oppoſe his undertaking it 3 for his humour 
would never ſuffer him to accuſe - Incon- 
fancy : But Herminins, who makes pros 
feſfion of being Conftant , and is acquain- 
ted with all the Virtues , I could wilh he 
would give himſt)f that trouble. . 

I aſſure you, replied Herminizs , I would 
undertake it with joy; if I thought Icould 
perform it as well as Þ conecive it might 
be done. For I am per{waded,that a Picture 
of the World, and of che World ſomewhat 
embeliſhed, would be both a very agreeable 
and a very vſtful thing.” But.[to_ tell the 
truth-, (ſuch. an Enterprize is 'much more; 
dithcult chanIc feems to be': 'And 1 hold it 
catier to write-a good Hiſtory,than compoſe 
a perfect Fable is fuch a manner as I cons 
celve4t might-be done. - -- | 
' '*Tis neverthoteſs: xequilice- for an Hifta+ 
rianto have-gteatiQuiticics: He muſt have. 
a Wit of '@ great extent ,- which his Ima« 
pination mult adorn upon occafion 3 both 
which muſt be frequently cyrbed arid ru- 
led by his Judgement; and . his Memozy 
malt never be unfaithfal ro him; *Tis ne» 
celary that he-:have an '\unitycr(al know- 

CG ledge 
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 ledg of the World; of the intereſt of Prin- 
ces, and the humour of Nations 3 that he 
be well acquainted with Policy; that he 
tinderſtand the Art Military 3 know how 
to deſcribe a Battle, and which is moſt ne- 
ceflary ; pertealy repreſent thoſe Cabinet- 
Wars which are found in all Courts, which 
paſs into Intrigues , Cabals, Treacheries, 
and Negotiations Feigned or Real ; and 
which are - nevertheleſs of ſuch moment, 
that-from thence ariſe the moſt conſidera- 
ble Quarrels, and, whereon depends the 
Ruine or the Felicity of the People, as well 
as the truth of Hiſtory. 

It is alſo requiſite to know well how to 
repreſent the divers Paſſions of Princes, or 

thoſe who govern : To ſay neither too 
much nor too little of them , and never to 
fay any thing . but what is Inftrutive or 
Diverting, and is either gocd or agreeable, 
Yet after all, when a man has faithful Me- 
moires, and has himſelf lived in the world, 
and has part of the-qualities -neceflary to 


an Hittorian', he may cally make a Hiſto ' 


xy not altogether. ill. But for the. compe- | 


ling a perfect Fable, adorned with all that 
can render it pleaſurable and uſeful, I main- 
tain he mult have not onely all I have ſaid 
which is neceſſary to an;:; excellent, Hiſto- 


xian, but likewiſe a hundred more m_ 
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ded and more particular Knowledges. He 
muſt, as I may ſay, be the Creator of his 
Work. He muſt know the Art of ador- 
ning Virtue, and of not ſhewing it as: a 
difficult thing to praiſe. He muſt not 
onely know the world after the manner as 
it ought to be known by him who writes 
a Hiſtory , but he muſt alſo know to per- 
feion the good uſe of the World , of Po- 
liteneſs, of Converſation 3 the Art of rail- 
lying ingeniouſly ; that of making inno- 
cent Satyres 3 not be ignorant of that of 
Verlifying, writing Letters, and making 
Speeches. 

He muſt likewiſe , as I may ſay, know 
the Secrets of all Hearts 3 and not be ig- 
noxant of one of all the fine Arts, where- 
of occaſion may be ſometimes found to 
ſpeak by the by. But it is mainly neceſ- 
{ary he know how to prune Morality of 
all it has dry, harſh, and ſevere 3 and Var- 
niſh it with ſomething ſo natural and {6 
agreeable.as it may divert thoſe to whom it 
Ives Leſſons : inſomuch , . that as Ladies 


.do not break their Glaſlcs for ſhewing *em 


their Imperfe&tions, which they mend 
when they are once come to their know- 
tedge z neither would they hate a Book 


wherein they very often (ce things which 


people wou!d not dare to tell them , and 
C 2 which 
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which they would never tell thernfelves. 
"Thus *tis eaſier for you to judge that it is 
much 'more difficalt ro compoſe 'well' a 
Work 'of this-quality, than to make an Hi- 
ſtory well. © © 

"* What you have, now ſaid is admirable 
well ſpoken; reſum'd Anacreon. 

That I grant, replied Amilcar ; but what 
] think very ſtrange is, that if it were poſ- 
ſible to meet with a man who ſhould have 
compoſed a Fable of that nature, yet there 
would be a great number of Feople found 
who would ſpeak of it as of a mere Tri- 
fle, and as an uſe]eſs Amuſement, 

And I'know ſeveral old Scnators here, 
and likewiſe ſeveral Roman Matrons, whom 
Loye ' would make fo mich afraid , that 
'they would even forbid their Children to 
Tead a Fable after that manner. 

That Sentiment,replicd Herminius, would 
be very unjuft : For Love is not learnt in 
'Books'z Nature teaches it to Mankind 3 and 
1 have met with Love in alt places where 
I have travelled. But Thave found it more 
buitiſh, groſs, 'and criminal among people 
who have no Politeneſs, and are' altoge- 
ther ignorant of the Gentile Gallantry, 
than amongſt pecple well educated. 

And betides, it thoſe Books were not fo 
be rcad that have Love in them, weſhoold 
: not 
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not read Hiſtories, wherein we 6rd Exam- 
ples of all Crimes; and wherein _ very on 
ten the Criminals art fo happy ; as they 
raiſe a deſire iri ſome to imitate them, Hi- 
ftory thews the horrible Action of Sixme, 
the lamcatable Death of Servins Tabu, the 
unjuſt Amqurs. of Tarquin and Talias, and 
a thouſand other things of a very dange= 
rous example , which would trot be im a 
Fable after the manner 1 underſtand 


it, 

On the other ſide , Modeſty ſhould al- 
ways thereih be joyned with Love , 'and 
there would never any criminal Amours be 
ſeen but what were unhappy. 

For my part, faid Clelia' then, I find it 
of much more importance than ſome peo- 
ple may imagine, to ſhew that there:may 
be both innocent and agreeable' Amqurs ar 
the fame time; for there axe but'too many 
men who believe that this can hardly ever be. 

. Clelia has undoubtedly reaſon for what 
the ſays, replied Herminius 5 $o thoſe good. 
Senators, and thoſe fevere Matrons, would 
do very ill to hinder their Children front 
reading a thing , wherein they would find 
wherewith to learn the uſe of all Virtues, 
and whereby they might ſpare themſelves 
the trouble of Travelling for the becoming 
Well-bred- perfons ; Since fo exa@t a Pi- 
C 3 Qure 
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Qure of the world might be drawn, as they 
might ſee it in an afcidpement, without 
going out of their Cloſets. 

And as for the Ladies, I likewiſe main- 
tain, that the reading of ſuch a Piece as I 
imagine, would rather hinder than incline 
them to the having Gallants. For if they 
would but make compariſon of the Love 
they bare them, with that they ſhould ſee 
repreſented in a Book of that nature, they 
would find therein ſo much difference, that 
they would never ſuffer *emſelves to be 
touch'd with their Paſſion, I alſo firmly 
maintain, that ſuch a Book would not one- 
ly teach all Virtues , laſh all Vices, and re- 
prehend all thoſe little imperfeQtions which 
the World is full of, but it might likewiſe 
teach men to adore the Gods, by the 
Example that might be given thereof in 
the perſon of the Heroes who are propo- 
ſed tor Patterns. - And of what Nation and 
Religion ſocver a perſon was , advantage 
might be drawn from it : For when I {ce 
a Perſian, who worſhips the Gods of his 
Country, he gives me a good Example, 
though I am a Roman, and teaches me I 
ought to reverence the Deity of my Na- 
tion. 

Do not tell me then, that there would be 
people (o irrational as to blame a —_— 

that 
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that kind : For I could wiſh I had made - 
ſuch an one at the hazard of - meeting with 
that Injuſtice. 

In fine, as I ſhoald be fatisfied with my 
intention , I ſhould comfort my ſelf for 
the ſeverity of a {malt number of perfons 
by the general applaufe of the World; -and 
by the proper knowl:dge I ſhould haye of 
the uſefulnefs of that kind of Work, where- 
in Experience might be- found without the 
help ot Age, Leſfons without ſeverity, Plea- 
ſures without crime, innocent Satyrs, Judge» 
ment that would coſt nothing , and the 
means of learning that Art ot the world, 
without which - one can never be agreeas 
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INDIFFERENCE. 


Pexceive, Madarn, it is but too true, 

that you take-a Pride in. your Indif- 

ference, though- it be the onely im- 

perfeQion you have. As Threſylus 
was uttering theſe Jaſt words, which I very 
diſtin&ly heard, 1 entrcd into Cleocri» 
te Chamber. Inſomuch , as taking *em 
up to begin the Converſation ; I do not 
ask, aid 1 to that beautiful perſon, what 
that ImperfeQtion is, that Thraſylus re- 
proaches you withal 3 for ſince you have 
bur one, *tis cafie to-divine it : Principally 
being ſo great as it is, and ſo generally 
known by all the World. 

In good carnelt, Lyſzana, ſaid ſhe to me 
laughing, you have an exceſſive ſincerity : 
And I do not think there is any body on 
Earth who is ſo frankly reproached with 
ebeir ImperteCtions as I am with mine, 
As you take a vanity in the onely one you 
have, replied I, people tell you of it with- 
out fearing to diſpleaſe you, and alſo with- 
out 
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out hopes of ever having you mend it, 
Then why ſhould ».People tell me of it, 
faid ſhe? 

You take ſo much delight in their teIing 
you of it, reſum*d Thraſylus, that *tis the 
leaſt Complaiſance that can be had for you 
to tell you of it, | 

Why I am not diſpleaſed at it, faid Cleo« 
erita, is. by the ſame reaſon' that Beautiful 
perſons-are not angry when they'/ate cal 
led Ugly. ; 

For to ſpeak with the fame {incerify as 
Lyſiana , if 1 have no other ImperfeQion 
than this I ami reproached with, I am the 
molt accompliſh'd perfon in the world. And 
indeed, ſaid I then: to her, *tis a- little tod 
much boldneſs in you to perſwade us; that 
Indifference is a good Quality. 

Perhaps, anſwered Cleocrita, you' call : Tt» 
difference ſomething I am not acquainted 
with, and which is not in my Heart. But 
I maintain, that all- my Sentiments are juſts 
and that of Amity, whereof I am capable, 
is' the moſt commodious, and the moit ra-- 
tional of all. | 

F agree with you, that *tis the molt com- 
modious for you, replied Thraſylus 3 but as 
tor its being, the moſt rational, I think that 


is a point to be diſputed, 
However, the moſt tender Amity, re- 
C5 plicd 
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plied ſhe, never produces any good Ef 
tes but what may be expected from mine, 
For is there any one who loves to ſerve 
her Friends'more, or is more glad. to fee *'em 
than my felt? 

You ought to-adde, rejoyned I, nor who 
can be more eaſily comforted for their ab- 
ſence. 

True, {aid ſhe, 1 do not run mad 3 and 
—_— lole tight of *em, I loſe not my 
own Reaſon, 

But pray, purſu'd (he, what: great plea- 
fure would my Friends have, though I had 
the greateſt gricf in the world for their ab- 
ſence? I am without doubt ſorry for it 3 
but *tis without growing ſtark mad, and 
without tiring the Friends I had left by an 
inſupportable peeviſhneſs , which would be 
of no uſe to thoſe Friends of mine that 
are gone , but incommode_ thoſe I am 
with, and: diſtra&t my (clf ; without ha- 
ving any other advantage thereby, than the 
reputation of a tender. Heart, But my 
ſence is, that it would be to have a weak 
Soul, 

Truly if | did' not eſteem my Friends 
as much as they deſerved; if I did- not 
ſerve them when they ſtood in need of my 
aſſiltznce, and did not-look well upon them 
whcn they came.to {ce me, I would give 


them. 
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them leave to condemn me as they do. But 
becauſe I do not give my Heart entirely up, 
and have it not ſenſible of the laſt ſenſibi- 
lity-3z and 'becaufe I-do' not mingle in all 
my Diſcourſes the words of Tenderneſs, 
ardent Aﬀection, and- the like , I paſs for 
indifferent 3 though truly ſpeaking , I am 
only as a rational perſon ought to be. This 
is what I cannot endure: And is it not 
true, purſued ſhe laughing, that thoſe wiſe 
men who are fo much talked of in+ the 
World, make Wiſdom to conſiſt in. a di 
engagement from all things ? And accor- 
ding to their Precepts , I am by Conſtitu- 
tion what they would have people become 
by their Inſtructions. 

Thoſe wiſe men you quote, replied Thras 
ſylus, never condernn'd Friendſhip: Neither 
do I condemw it , replied ſhe; but I regu- 
late it, and-give it bounds. For to think -. 
that Friend(hip ought to diltract and de-- 
ſtroy its Votaries, is too unjult @ thing : 
And I ſhould rather chuſe to have Amb» 
tion, Hatred, and Anger, than to have 
Friend(hip as certain perſons: have it 3 be- 
ivg aflur'd I ſhould ſuffer Ic{s in having 
thoſe three violent Paſſions, than it [| had 
that kind of Fricydſhip- which I think is 
called Tender Friend({hip,or Heroick Friend- 
(hips 


You 
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You ought likewiſe to'wiſh the havi 
Jealouhie, (aid Thrafyizs, for the heightning 

the exaggeration. 

If one could have Jeatouſic without 
Love, replicd ſhe laughing , 1 ſhould have 
ranked it with the others : But if you 
pleaſe, I will jon Envy to it, which is 
lictle leſs tormenting than Jealonkie , that 
you may comprehend how troubleſom I 
take that Tender Friendſhip to be. 

True it is, added fhe, 1 am perfwaded 
there is much ks of it than people ima- 
gine 3 and if the Hearts were feen of all 
thoſe people who make profeſſion of it, 
as I ſhew mine , they would be found lit- 
tle more tender or more ſ{eniible : And all 
the difference there 15s between me and 0- 
thers, is, that I fay nothing but what 1 
think 3 and that I will not paſs for what 
I am not, and for what I mean not to 
be. 
Ah ! &beſeech you, cried I, content your 
ſelf with excuſing your Indifference , and 
do not undertake to condemn Friendfhip, 
which is the moſt juſt , the moſt innocent, 
and the ſweeteſt thing in the World, and 
as you have ſaid , the moſt Heroick. For 
that Friend{bip which you ſo much con- 
temn, is of ſuch a nature, that without it 
ticere would be no true ſatisfaction in the 

Wold, 
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World. All other Plealuses are _—_—_— 
and do but at moſt touch the Senſes 

the Mind : But that of Loving and of be= 
ing Beloved, fats and charms the Heart with 
an /infmite delight. *Tis without doubt, 
Friendſhip which {weetens all Griefs, xe- 
doubles all Plcafures , makes that in the 
greateſt Misfortunes we find helps and 
Conſolation : And *tis it, in ſhort,which has 
caus'd a thouſand Heroick Actions - to: be 
performed through the whole world. 

And-indeed, purſued Thraſjtws , it is in 
veneration amongſt all Nations: And bate 
Cleoerita , there is not a perfon in the 
world but is offended at an Aeccufation 
of having no Friendſhip, 

Do not make that exception in me, re- 
plyed ſhe; for I take it not well of thoſe 
who ſay I do not love my Friends. But 
true it is, I care not much People ſhould be- 
lieve that the friendſhip I have for them is 
not of the ſame ſtamp with that on- which 
you beſtow ſo many Elogies. 

If you knew what true Friendſhip is, 
rcfum'd I, you would blufh for the ſhame 
of having called by ſo glorious a Name that 
kind of afteftion which your Heart is ca- 
pable of. | 

Let it be how it will, faid ſhe, T find my 
{elf much at caſe, and I would not willing- 
ly change my Thoughts. For 
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For my ſhare, ſaid Artemidorus, who had 
not yet ſpoken , when I conſider that Love 
and Ambition do occaſion almoſt all'/miſ(- 
fortunes , ſome moments there are I could 
wiſh that there were no paſhons in. the 
Hearts of men. 

Ah ! for Heavens ſake, cried Amilcar 
fmiling , donot make ſo dangerous a wiſh, 
If men had no Paſhons, inſtead of wiſhing 
fo ardently to live as they do, they would 
wiſh to die now. F know- nothing more 
tireſom than to lead a- certain lukewarm 
and ſedate life, which without any deſires 
or any fears:, comes to have nothing more 
ſenſible than- that we ſee in Flowers. 

Truly, faid Artemidorus, | am perſwaded 
the Paſſions onely produce all Pleaſure. 

That is-© true, replied Amilcar, that 'if 
one of thoſe Seven Wiſe men of Greece 
ſhould riſe again from the dead, I would 
make him confeſs , that Wiſdom it (ef 
would be of no uſe, it no Paſhons were in 
the Hearts of Mankind 3 and that this is 
a Treaſure they could not be without, 

Liay moreover , added Aroncins , and I 
maintain , that all the Heroick Actions 
which have been done in the whole excent 
of Ages , would never have been performe 
ed had there been no Paſſions. 

L agree to what you. ſay, reſumed Arte- 
widows, 
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midornsr;, but you muſt withal confeſs, that 
without theſe ſame Paſhhons all the great 
Crimes would not have been committed, 
whereof the Memory is come down to 
TOR 

That I grant , rejoyn'd Amilcar 3 but 
though I graht it, I muſt tell you, that as 
we do not forbear loving Roſes , though 
they have Prickles 3 admiring the Sea 
though it occaſions Shipwreck 3 loving the 
Sun, though it incommodes us ſometimes 
by its Heat; and the Earth, though it e- 
qually produces both dangerous and fat» 
tary Herbs : So I ſay with all the miſchicts 
of thePafſions, I ſhould be heartily ſorry they 
were taken from all-men : For I am per- 
{waded , that whoſoever would take *em 
allaway, would take away all Pleaſures, and 
almoſt all the Heroick Virtues , as Aruntizs 
has very well obſcrvcd. 

But {till I would willingly know, added 
he, addreſſing his Speech to Zenocrates , 
who did not concern himſelf in this Di- 
ſpute, Of what opinion are you ? If I had 
known it my fclt , replied he agreeably. 
with a ſinile, I ſhould have ſpoke it before 
now. But to tell you fincerely, I know it 
not yet my felt: For as I am ſufhiciently 
ſenſible of Love, I would willingly at leaſt 
retain that Paſſion,. But beſides, as I am 
natu- 
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vaturally very lazy , methinks I ſhould not 
be over-forry though no Paſſions were in 
the World ; becaufe t imagine, that if there 
were none at al, Mankind would be con-- 
tinually in a certain languiſhment of Spi- 
git , and a pleaſant kind of Lazineſs that 
would have ſomething altogether charming, 
Ah! as for Lazineſs, you ſpeak the truth, 
refund Amnlcar : For truc it is, if there 
were no Paſſions, all well-bred people 
would have nothing to do. 
- | And indeed, pur{ned he, if there was no 
Ambition, we ſce a hundred thouſand peo- 
ple' come and go through the world, who 
would -do nothing of what they do, and 
would onely Enter, Reſt a while, and then 
Return. If a'Lover was deprived of the 
Paſſion which poffefſes him, he would bes 
come very Idle. If Kings were without 
that Ambition which makes 'em defire to 
ſurpaſs all their Equals, they would never 
be diftinguiſhed by themſelvs but onely by 
their rank. And the Brave, having no 
paſſion for Glory, would remain content to 
be jumbled: among the Baſe and Effemi- 
nate, without having any thing to employ 
themſelves in. 
: Falfo b:lieve, that the Fields would not 
be cultivated , neither Cities nor Houſcs 
would be built , and Mankind would re- 
main 
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main ſcattered up and down the Country 
without ſeeking any other. Lodging than 
that: of Grott#s which Nature has made; 
And for the greateſt partof Ladies, if there 
were no Paſhons in-the World, I know not 
what they would do: For .as they are the 
weakeſt, if| their Beauty did not, produce 
Love in the Hearts of men, and Pr did 
not ſerve them inſtead of Force ,, I ſhould 
rather chuſe., ] fancy , to be a pretty mw 
than a pretty Woman. For they would 
certainly not onely be Slaves, but would 
alſd be in a very ikfome Idlencls, fmce 
they would not know what to do all the 
time they ſpend in decking themſclves, 
And truly you need but fee a fair Lady in 
' a place where ſhe thinks no body will 

come, to believe, that if the Ladies knew 
they could never give Love , they would 
not take the pains to be half a day doing 
a thing which muft neceſlarily be undone 
every Evening, 

I except howevex from this rule a ſmall 
number of Ladies, as thoſe who are here, 
whoſe Wi. and Virtue raiſe them above all 
JNen. 

Bat to return to the Paſſions; judge ye 
if it would not be a great pity if there 
were none, ſince then all the Ladies would 
os, leſs amiable, and would not be Soo. 
Veg, ur 
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But if they were not beloved , rejoyn'd 
Arontizes agreeably, neither would they be 
hated 3 fince ſeldom any thing but Love 
makes them hated by thoſe who are {o 
unjuſt as to do ſo. For commonly miſuſed 
Lovers, or Jealous Husbands, are the one- 
ly perfons who have an averſion to La- 
dies. | 

True, reſum'd Amilcar , they would not 
be hated : But if they were not beloved, 
they would -think the time ſtrangely te- 
dious : And there are very few Women I 
am ſure who have Youth and Beauty, but 
would rather chuſe to be hated by a hun- 
dred unjuſt Lovers , and an hundred Jea- 
lous Husbands, provided they were belo- 


ved, than not to- be hated- by whomſoe- |, 


ver it was, upon condition of net being 
beloved by any body, and of not loving, a= 
ny thing. 

Let us not complain therr of the Paſſions, 
ſince they alone afford all the Occupations 
and Pleaſures of Mankind. 

Yet *tis a very difhcult thing , reſumed 
Artemidorus, to overcome them. 

That's true, reſumed Amilcar with' his 
uſual ſweetneſs : but fince *tis fo difficult, 
do not ſtruggle with them, abandon your 
ſelf to *em3 and inſtead of amuſing your 


felf with endeavours to conquer them , 
ſeck 
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ſeck rather to fatisfie *em, and then they 
will not ſo much torment 'you. 

For my part, added he, I am not at all 
amazed that the Paſſions tyrannize over 
the Hearts of men: for we do nothing 
elſe than preach up this Dodrine, that we 
muſt ſtruggle with %em, and ſubje& them. 
We find it written in Verſe and in Proſe; 
The Philoſophers have it - the Wife men 
order it ; Fathers teach it their Children 
Husbands, their Wivesz and Mothers, their 
Daughters. Inſomuch as thofe poor Pal- 
ſions , ſeeing they have ſo many Enemies, 
make a great effort that they may not fink 
under them , and to reign in all Hearts, 
from which endeavours are uſed to baniſh 
**m with a world of injuftice. And truly 
*tis the place of their birth 3 they cannot 
ſubſiſt elſewhere: They give infinite Pleas 
ſures to thoſe who ſeek to fſatishe *emy 
they hardly ever do any miſchief but to 
thoſe who would deſtroy them. 

For my part, reſumed Zenocrates , they 
never torment me after that manner : For 
as I am per{waded there would be too 
much trouble to vanquiſh them, I love ra- 
ther to ſubmit my ſelf to '*em. Thus my 
Reaſon and my Paſlions are never at War 
together 3 for when my Paſſions are ſtrong- 
er than my Reaſon , my Reaſon ſubjects 
it 
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it ſelf to. them. And when my Reaſon is 
more powerful than my Paſhons ; it flat» 
ters *em withogt undertaking - to deſttoy 
*m. 

You ſo lit-le underſtand what the great 
Paſhons are, replied Arontizs {miling , that 
it does: not belong to you to ſpeak upon 
this Subject, But if you had had any vi- 
olent or obſtinate Love or #- your: own 
Deſires had made you ſuffer a thouſind 
puniſhments; and even if hope it {elf had 
given you a thouſand diſquiets , you tnight 
be allowed to {peak of the force of Paſhon: 

or when we have once tried one of; them; 
we may ealily imagine the Tyranny of all 
the xeſt, 

Trae it is, faid ther) Orontes , that who 
knows all the force. of Love, .tnay cafily 
comprehend that of Ambition, and all:the 
other Paſſtons, | 

Yer I am perſwaded, replied Artemido- 
rus, We can neyer judge cquitably of other 
peoples Pathons 3 and we ought never to 
judge but of our own, For though every 
where they be cqually Pafhons , and Love 
is Love in Greece as well as in Fly; tis 
however true, that it has different opera- 
-_ the Hearts of all — And 
t iverſity of Temperament does like» 
wiſe produce rmavy different effects of = 

an 
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and the Tame" Paſſion, For Love in Tar: 
quin's Heart made him commit a thouſand 
Crimes; © And the'famie thing in the Heart 
of Aruntins,, makes him pertorm a thou- 
ſand Heroick Adtions, _ $4 

Very* true , reſumed Thraſylws z but 1 
Rill maintain , that in what Heart focyer 
the Paffions reign, they give that perſon 
trouble enough to ſatisfe them. 

And I. till maintain on the contrary, 
reſumed Amilcar , that without, the Pal» 
lions we ſhould not be happy. | 

If you take away all Paſtions, ſaid Aryn- 
tins, Indiffexence muſt of necefiney reign 
in all Hearts; and by conſequenge there 
can be ho more Heroes, 

[ do not ſpeak, purſued he, of the Indit- 
ference-Which the fair Cleocrita is reproa- 
ched with , becauſe a perſon may neither 
have a tender Heart, nor -Loye, nor Friend- 
(hip, and yet not be altogether Indiffercnt3 
ſincea violent Arabition very often hinders + 
us from being ſenliblg gf Love : But chis is 
not tb be” indifferent in all things, as ſome 
are (cen to be,. . 

Oh! as for that general Indifference, 
\reſumed Cleocrita , I blame it, very near as 
'mach 'as any other. For we muſt Wi 
. Seeing z and I demand no other fayour 

to allow me to love my F _— 
an 
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and to love 'em calmly : For I agree, that 
thoſe who have no Amuſements, no Plea- 
ſures which touch them, are a ſtrange ſort 
of perſons. 

For which reaſon, replied Aruntizs, there 
muſt of neceſſity be Paſſions , being that 
without Paſſhons we never come to any de- 
tetmination : Wherefore it extreamly im- 
ports young People to avoid that general 
Indifference which is ordinarily attended 
with Ignorance and Idleneſs: And it would 
be tnuch better to deviate a little in apply- 
ing ones ſelf to fomething, than to lean on 
no ſide, and to be indifferent to all. In a 
word, the Paſſhons have in *em a certain 
Fire, which animates all the Actions of 

men : and Wiſdom never conſiſted in ha- 
| ving no Paſſions, | but in giving them 
bounds. | 

Pray tell me,intertupted Cleocrita,though 
we be born with that Indifference which 
has now bcen ſpoken'of, we can cafily rid 
our ſelves of it : And if Paſfions may be in- 
ſtilled into thoſe 'who ſeem to. be, incapa- 
ble of them, go | 

For my part, ſaid Amilcar , I am per- 
{waded that all men are born with Paſſions 
but in ſome they are ſo quick, ative and 
on, that *tis neceſſary they be cur- 
bed by Reaſon and in others they ww 

| lulle 
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lulled aſleep, that it is requiſite the ſame 
Reaſon ſhould awaken and ſpur *em on : 
For without their help we can excel in no- 
thing; and if it be true that we can live 
without pain , we ſhould live alſo without 
Glory, and without Pleaſures. 

And indeed, faid Armuntixs, all Paſſions 
may produce good Effects z which an uni- 
verſal Indifference can never do: -Where- 
fore the; Paſſions are not to be baniſhed.z 
they ought to be fought, that they may be 
ruled : And men have commonly this ads 
vantage, that there is hardly any more than 
one that is requiſite to be ſubdued. For 
the Gods permit , that one man alone has 
all the violent Paſſions. Ambition often 
hinders Love from being the ſtrongeſt; and 
Love ſometimes makes uſe of all the others, 
or chaſes 'em all away 3 So that not being 
able to ſupport the cftort of all the Paſſions at 
a time, we necd not ſo much dread them 3 
and it would {fometimes be better to be at 
War with *em, than to enjoy that ſhameful 
Peace which - Indolency gives 3 and which, 
making- us infenſible. of every thing, ren- 
ders thoſe perſons very contemptible who 
ſpend all their lives therein. 
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Ince you are deſirous , Madam , 
ſhould give you an exact ——_ 


R A LLE R Y. 
of the Converſation I told: you of, 


S { ſhall the more willingly- conſent 


to ſatisfie your curiolity, in that | it was the 
moſt agreeable Adventure of a little Jour- 
ney, which I made with a ſmall. number of 
my Friends of both Sexes; to content the 
defire 1 had to ſe the Sea. For having 
onely ſeen _—_ I muſt confeſs Fdid nor 
well enongh underſtand all the fing Deſerts 
x pt Sh ; wrecks Thad read either in 
erfe or in Profe : and I had an-extream 
curioſi ity to ſee what occaſioned them. - Arid 
I fhaFnge diffemble-'to you; Madam; hat 
a Kinfman'of mine, who went along -with 
us” in'this Journey, - was'-helpfut' to me-in 
giving you this Relation,which'we thonght 
would be leſs tedious under ſuppoſed'than 
under true Names. 
, Qur Company was made up of two of 
my Relations very honeſt Gentlemen , and 
two 
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two Ladies of quality very beautiful and ex- 
treamly witty. The Maſter of that pleaſant 
Deſart, where we have been to ſee the Sea,is a 

ſon of Quality,of great Merit, and very 
Rich,who had renounced the World through 
the grief he had for the loſs of an onely 
Son at eighteen years of Age 3 who by an 
Adventure wherein Love and Glory had 
both a great ſhare, and whom you ſhall one 
day know, he having been taken by Py- 
lates tcn years before , ſince. when there 
had bcen no news of him, 
* The Houſe we were at is well built, and 
finely ſeated. You have a Proſpect of the 
main Sca from all its Apartments 3 but e- 
ſpecially from a great - Summer-houſe ſtan- 
ding at the end of a long Natural Terraſs, 
which reaches from the Houſe to the Sea- 
ſhore : The Waves whereof beating againſt 
the Rock on which the Summer-houſe is 
built, make a very agrecab'e object, though 
attended with ſomething terrible, through 
a-bcellowing noiſe, which _ cannot be _ well 
conceived without being heatd. ks 

Antigenes ( for ſo (hall I call the perſon 
whom- we went to (ce ) having had no- 
tice by me that we ſhould be one morning 
at his Houſe, being we wcre , to lie that 
night three Lagufs trom thence, had pre- 
pared for us all he thought proper for our 
FF —_ & --- - | n_ 
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Divertiſement. And having ſome days 
before learnt the news of the general Peace 
which the King had granted to his People 
and his Enemies, he was in expcQation 
of us that we might ſhare in the Feaft 
which he had prepared for that occaſion, 
as being very zealous for his King and 
Country. 

He had alſo ſome very charming Ladies, 
who, for other reaſons than we, were then 
in his neighbourhood 3 and this Company 
without crowd was certainly well choſen, 
He received us at the end of that great 
Terraſs which leads to the Summer-houſe 
I have mentioned. 

Antigenes 1cd us thither, ſhewing me the 
Sea in all its extent 3 the view whereof 
ſurprized me extxeamly, and raiſfcd in me 
a great admiration. 

We perceived a Ship coming to an An- 
chor in a Road hard by 3 and then we 
{aw two men leaping into the Pinnace with 
ſorne of their Servants, making for the 
Land, and coming towards the Caſtle, They 
were both well tnade, though of different 
Ages. But being till at a pretty diſtance, 
Antigenes did not know who they were. 
But without amuſing you with things which 
I will tell you more at large another time, 
Antigener, puſhed on by a —— 

As 
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add leave t0 go ſee! who thoſe Strangers 
were whom he wastold ask'd to' ſpeak with 


him. 

About half an hour after,he returned to 
us tranſported with. Joy 3. and preſentin 
to us a Spaniard of a very good Mern,thou 
ſomewhat in the Winter of his Age zÞ 
me, aid he, addreffing his fpeech to me, 
for that I was related to him, to thank the 
generous Don Alvarez, with whom I for- 
merly in my youth made a Voyage of fix 
Months : For he brings me back my Son, 
whom I have for ſo many years thought 
loſt--- 

In ſaying which , he preſented his Son 
to us, whom I will call Clearchus, being 2 
very handſome Gentleman, whoſe Air and 
good Grace mightily Lon: all the Com- 
pany, and promiſed all the Wit and Sence 
we found in him afterwards. 

This Adventure, which favoured much 
of a Romance, inſpired Joy, and rendred 
the Entertainment the more agreca 
And as the Picture of the Mother of Clears 
cus was in the Summer-houfe , eſen- 
ted as Venus coming, out of the "twas 
eafie to know Clearchus was her Son , 
having the fame Air and the ſame Phyſio- 
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 Antigener had loved her very much, and 
wry D 2 could 
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could never reſolve to marry again, though 
he was till young enough. - 

As it was near Dinner-time, Antigenes 
having told us in two words, that Don Al- 
warez,-and Clearchus came from the further- 
moſt -part -of; the Eaft-Indies ,, and by di- 
vers Adventures had ;almoſt heen around 
the World.led us tothe Caltle between two 
rows of -Orange-trees, ſo large, they almoſt 
met,and formcd a ,very pleaſant ſhade. . And 
for the rendring the. Feaſt the more ma- 
gnificent , and that it might have ſome- 
thing .which had xclation. to the nearneſs of 
the Sea , the Services were mingled , and 
there. were Fiſh of -a prodigious bignels 
and admirable beauty. | 

As Don Alvareg ſpoke French very, well, 
becanſe 'his:-Mather was a French Woman, 
and had .an. infinite deal-of Wit 5 he'con- 
tributed much to: the entertainment of th 
M.A... ....cacitr- 

He gave us to.underſiand after an inge- 
nious manner, that: he, was overjoyed to 
to ſee the Peace, re-eſtabliſhed between Spain 
and Francez, in: regard... civg. born” of 4 
Spaniard; Tetled in the Indies by conſidera» 
ble Employments,” and! of a French Wo- 
man, - whom the Caprices of- Fortune had 
conducted thither with her Relations : He 
was overjoyed that - he was arrived w_ 
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time' when the War was ended betweerr 
the two Nations; 13.976 

Duting Dinner there © was an excellent 


the Company. ' The King's Health was: 
drank * with” the ſound: of [Trumpets and - 
noiſe of Cannon 3 for that Caſtle is fotti-: 
fied, ahd has ſeyeral Pieces. 

At ourrifing from Table we went into a- 
magnihcent Room , where excellent Caſ-' 
ſoletts had perfumed the Air. 

"After the Chmpany was ſeated}, a'pretty- 
pleaſant Diſparc arofc between two Ladies: 
For one of *em lov'd. ſtrangely to hear-the 
Stories of an ingenious Traveller ; which 
the other was as ſtrangely afraid ofs- 

' Pray, faid* Clarice to Antigenes , procure 
us the knowltdge. of all- the particulars'of 
Don' Alvarez and © Clearchus . their Voy- 
ef a | | | 

For my ſhare, (aid'the laſt, T'find my ſelf 
ſuch a Stranger in my Native Country, that 
I fancy Pve quite forgot, my Mother- 
tongue,, ſoas I muſt have time "given 
me to learn, , as it I had tiever know tr, 
before I engage in making} a long Narra- 
tion, | 

And as for what concerns me, ſaid Don- 
Alvarez, 1 am not willing to. expoſe my - 


ſelf to the' not being believed; tor almolt*' 
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all Travellers are. very much ſuſpe&ed of. 
adding to Truth; and then as it was the 
Capriciouſneſs of. Fortune which carried us 
into {ſo many ſeveral -Countries , neither 
Clearchus nox I are prepared te make long 
Narratives,which tirethe patience molt per- 
ſons who hear them. 

Ah! Don Alvarez , (aid Melinta plea- 
fantly , who as much dreaded long Rela- 
tions as Clarice deſired *'em, how much joy 
have I to ſee you are none of thoſe mighty 
tellers of Prodigies , whom I have ſome- 
times met and convers'd with againſt my 
will ! Who-will ſpend whole days in tel- 
ling you ,, that in ſuch a place there is a 
River which-caſis its {elk into an Abyſs, 
and riſcs again ten Leagues from thence : 
That in another,there are Mountains above. 
the Clouds; who. amuſe themſelves in de- 
ſcribing terrible Animals, and extravagant 
Cuftoms : And this is extraordinary , that 
very often they are ignorant of what tou- 
ches themſelves , onely know what 
they are not at all concerned in. 

And indecd, added ſhe laughing, 1 know 
a man who can give a particular Account 
of all the Monſters of the Nile 3 who talks 
of the Phenix and Heleyonr, as we talk of 
Nightingales and Linnets , and ye+ knows 
not the Trees in our Foreſis, x 

Cf. 
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Perceiving by the Air of-Dan Alvares 
and Clearchus , they underſtood Ralle- 
ry admirably well, I rather excited the 
Conteſt than cauſed it to ceaſe, The reſt 
of the Company did the ſame. And look- 
ing upen Melinta, whoſe humour is face- 
tious and charming 3 I affure you, ſaid I 
to her, if I ever made a Voyage any 
thing long , I would have a _ of ſeeing 
you until I were grown weary of telling 0- 
thers all I had ſren, bs 

You would do me a very great favour, 
reſumed ſhe : For when I am of a humour 
to know thoſe ſorts of things, I take a 
Book that treats upon that Subje&t , and 
hy it by when I pleaſe 3 which I cannot 
do when a Man of Honour takes the pains 
to tell me in one day what he has ſeen in 
Twenty years 

You are in the right, Madam, ſaid Don 
Alvarez, to her ſmiling; for if I under- 
took to tell you all Ihave ſeen, it would be 
to you ſuch a mortification, you would in- 
fallibly die before the end of the Rela- 
ticn3 and I ſhould be perhaps as ſick as 
your (elf. 

All the Company laugked at what Don 
Alvarez (aid. 

You are very Complaiſant for Melinta, 
relumn'd Clarice in ſome ſort of Pet, 

D 4 And 
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And yet this Complaiſance deprives the 
Company of a very great Plcaſuxe. 

As Tam not willing to incur your hatred, 
ſaid Melinta after an agreeable manner , I 
give my Conſent, if Don Alvarez and Cle- 
archus will give theirs, that they ſhould tell 
us ſomething of their Voyages in expe- 
Ration, till- it's a fit time to go a wal- 
king, 

* Butas I comply with you, purſued ſhe, 
do you likewiſe comply fomewhat with my 
humour 3 and let-us agree upon the nature 
of the Queſtions we (ball ask of Don Alva- 
rez and Clearchus, For I declare to you, 
I do not at all care, as I have already told 
you, for the fantaſtical Cuſtoms of Nations 
afar off, ner all the ſingularities of Seas, 
great Rivers, Mines, and a thouſand other 
ſuch like things. | ; 

1 love all a witty Traveller can tell me, 
replied Clarice, provided what he tells me 
be new to me 3 and the more cemote things 
are, the more pleaſant do ] tmd them. But 
I am willing, adaecd ſhe , to give you the 
choice of them. - 

1 muſt confels, replicd Melinta , that 
what 1 find molt agreeable, is the Chara- 
&er of extraordinary perſons : And Idoubt 
not 'but if I had been born in Ceſar's or 
Alexander's days, and that I had ſeen any 
Trayel- 
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Traveller who had known them , T ſhould 
have had the curiofiry' ofcnquidng ws = 
circumſtances of their 

{Well then; faid Claride,. we. ritaſ Aefire re 
Don "Atvarez; and' Clearchus- to- exatnine 
their Memories if- they. have nothing of 
that kind to tel us. 

. Don Alvarez an{wered, . heicould: not res 
ſolve to tire one Beautiful perſon: for the 
contenting another.': ! £ 
' Clearchus made! likewiſe greater excuſe 
for the ſame reaſon, 

All the Company. concerned : themſelves 
in this Entertainment after an' agreeable 
manner, rallying, ingeniouſly the exceſſive 
curiolity of Clarice, whoſe inpatients was ; 
apparent to them all. 

For my part, ſaid I, addreſſing my felf t9 
Don Alvarez, , | (ſhould be deſirous enough 
to know in what place -of your Voyayes 
you thought the Ladies moſt lovaly. 

: You are pleaſant, interrupted” Clarice, to 
ask that Queſtioh : You- have 'a mind to 
have your (elf ' commended. 

For my particular, ſaid Arpaſia, my cu- 
riohty would be to know it Rallery is of 
all Ages and all, Countries ? 

Do not at alldoubt it, interrupted Clarice; 
who would not be ſatisfied with- what Ar- 
paſe demanded, This is no queſtion to 
D 5 ask 
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ask a Traveller : And I fhould rather love 
the Character of ſome great Prince, which 
Melints has deelarcd tobe her defire, - _-| 

Nevertheleſs , 1 fiod Arpeoſis's Curioſity 
fo nice, ſaid Clywene, that I joyn with her 
to Don Alvarez, and Clearchxs to tell 
us if they have really met with Rallery 
— remote and barbarous Coun- 
{8 

As this Queſtion, ſaid Don Alvarez, en» 
Sages us not in a long Recital, 1 think I 
may ſay, Rallery is of all Ages, and of all 
Countries : But that it varies according to 
the diverſity of Nations , Temperaments, 
and Cuſtoms. Rallery in general, is a kind 
of Salt which gives a ſharper reliſh to Con- 
verſation : and *tis properly a natural Ef- 
fect of humane Wit. 

But, reſumed Clarice, who was defirous 
to break off this Diſcourſe, I know people 
who never rally. 

Yetit doesnot follow,ſaid Clearchrs, that 
they cannot Rally. 

But though they could not, ſaid Melin- 
ta laughing, that concludes nothing. For 
are there not fome perſons who never have 
any Judgement? and yet when we ſpeak 
of Men in general, we defire *em to be ra- 
tional Creatures; ſo that I fancy we may 
truly ſay, that Rallery is of all Countries 3 
an 
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and *tis like thoſe Mineral Fountains which 
take the Qualities of the Earth and Mines 
through which they paſs. For accorgdin 
to the Temper of People and Cuſtom & 
Nations, it is cither coarſe or nice , naus» 
feous or agrecable : It is deriding in ſome , 
in others meer pleaſantneſs, which renders 
Society the more diverting. 

I affure you, ſaid Don Alvarez, what the 
fair Melinta ſays, is more to be prized than 
all I could fay of my Voyages. 

As Rallery , ſaid Clarice , is almoſt the 
inſeparable Companion of Melinta > (be 
knows it {o well, that ſhe cannot fail of 
orting agreeably upon that Subje& : (be 

ives it even to injuſtice. For, added ſhe, 
ſhe makes no great ſcruple of diverting 
her ſelf at the expence of a man who 
ſpends all his life in admiring her , to ſay 
nothing more. 

Truly, reſumed Melinta laughing, you are 
much more unjuſt than I, to render an ill 
Office both to Theocritus, whom I ſuppoſe 
you mean, and to me. For I declare to 
you, that if it was not permitted me to 
laugh in his abſence at a hundred things 
he does, I ſhould never ſuffer him in the 
leaſt, Wherefore if you believe he loves 
me, and my preſence is agreeable to him, 


you mult allow me to make a mm 
© 
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of his Peeviſhneſs. And this does not hin- 
der me from ſaying but that Theocritus 
is very much a Gentleman. But to 
have me fee him Grave from Morning till 
Night 3 hearken ſeriouſly to his Sighs for 
whole days together z and yet after all 
this I muſt not ſometimes make him my 
Diverſon , is neither to be the Friend of 
Theocritus nor mine, ſince you would do 
him a great diskindneſs, and deprive me of 
a very great Pleaſure. 

I take the beautiful Melinta to be in the 
right, ſaid Polemon. 

For my part, added I, I am of Clarice's 
opinion : and methinks to Rally a Lover, 
is to be too inhumane; and 1 know not if 
I ſhould not rather pardon the Rallying a 
Friend. 

To ſpeak ſincerely, faid then Erridamia, 
I think there's hardly any Rallery irno- 
cent. | 

I am then very often culpab'e, reſumed 
Melinta: For I confeſs I do not find any 
Converſation more {weet, than that where- 
in there is I know not what agrecable Ma- 
lice mingled, which renders it more diver* 
ting and more animated, Beſides, to ſpeak 
rcally, if there was ever any innocent Ral- 
lery, *tis that which is made upon a grave 
and ſerious Lover, For the truth is, Gal- 
lantry 
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lantry without Mirth is ſo extravagant a 
thing, that I know not how it can ta- 
ken ill that I rally ſuch a perſon. 

As you are not ignorant that you rally 
after a graceful manner, replied Exridamia, 
you cally perſwade your felt there is no 
{cruple to be made of Rallying as you do: 
And I am ſure you have a ſtrong fancy that 
it is lawful to ſay, without exception, in 
matter of Rallery, all that can be faid 
agreeably. | 

Ha ! Emridamia , "replied ſhe , you pro- 
cced too far. Yet*tis true, added ſhe, check- 
ing her ſelf, that it is ſomething difficult 
to contain in one's Mind a pleaſant thought 
which one knows might be ſaid pat and 
to the purpoſe. For I muſt confels, Pm 
perſwaded that there's more delicacy of 
Wit required to rally nicely , than there 
needs to do things which ſeem much more 
difhcult, 

It muſt be confeſſed, added Polemon, that 
an infinite ſtock is required to turn things, 
as you turn them, when you pleaſe: And 
that there is fometimes more pleaſure to 
be rallied by you, than to be praiſed by 0+ 
thers. 

*Tis certain, added I, that M-linta is 
admirable when th: pl-ates, But true it is 
" allo, that thor ire a thoviana purfons who 
under 
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undertake to rally, whoſe Province it is not 
in the leaſt, 

For my part, aid Exridamis , I proceed 
much farther. than you: For I ſay once a- 
Bain, there is hardly any Rallery innocent. 

hofoever makes too great a habit of it, 
expoſes himſelf to renounce Friendſhip, 
Probity, and Goodneſs. 

Ha! truly, cried Melinte hughing , you 
txeat me vexy cruelly. 

To appeaſe you, replied Emridamis, I 
agree there's a kind of gallant Rallery 
which has leſs malignity than the other, 
But what I maintain is, that it cannot be 
pleaſing unleſs it be ſomewhat Ringing z 
that the accuſtoming ones felf to Rally of- 
ten, is like walking upon Precipices : And 
that the moſt difficult thing in the world 
is to do it altogether well, without Claſhing 
either in Friendſhip, or Decency , or Pro- 
bity, or Goodneſs; or without doing ones 
ſelf an injury : For *tis hardly poſſible to 
make a profeſſion of Rallery without being 
hated, or at leaſt without being feared. Be- 
ſides, to ſpeak rationally, hardly any one 
there is in whom Rallery onght to be al- 
lowed. 

And truly, added ſhe, I know but few 
people who can be a juft Subject of Ral- 


lery. 


How ! 
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How ! cried Melinta; would you defend 
all the people in the world ? 
I, you, replied Ezxridamia, there 
are but very'few I ſhould give up to your 


Mercy. 

Fil of all, purſued he, I will not allow 
that people rally their particular 
Fi no not ſo much as their Acquain- 
tance. For _ rg: and _ _ 
as n c *<n + but w 
SORES choſen them , thencefar» 
ward I bar your Rallying *<m:- And 1 cans 
in-no wiſe be of their opinion,, who do not 
ſpare thoſe perſons in the world they have 
the moſt love for ; ſince, according to my 
Sentiment , it is very ous to divert 
our ſelves at the expence of our Friends. 

But at leaſt, faid Clearebus, you'll aban- 
don to Melinta her Enemies if ſhe has a» 


ny ? 

"Truly, replicd Exridamis, I find it as un- 
fitting to rally our Enemies as ous Friends, 
For when any of us have a ſpleen againſt 
a perſon, as it would be but a weak Re- 
venge to revenge our ſelves by a - Rallery, 
that might be returned upon us; There 
is likewiſe a kind of baſenefs in all that is 
done out of a meer revengetful Spirit, I 
allo think it to be very dangerous to rally 
ones Maſtex or Miſtreſs; That it is unbe. 
coming 
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coming to rally ſuch as are much below us 3 
That a well-bred man ought to keep great 
meaſures with Ladies ;*#nd- a Lady-muſt 
not be tao haſty in rallying Men ;/ for 'fear 
of meeting with ſome one who would not 
ſufficiently. reſpe& ber, 

- In ſhort, ſaid Melinta, 'T fancy, after the 
nate you calk, you will 'not ſo much as al- 
low the rallying ones (elf. 04 

T aflnre you, replied Exridamia, though 
K.be the moſt- infiocent Rallery that-can be 
made , it it is not done with great judge- 
ment, *tis- not over-diverting : And *tis 
certainly much more difhcule to ſpeak a- 
greeably'of ones {elf -than of others, with- 
out it be on certain occaſions, wherein rally- 
eng.ones ſelf firſt , does prevent the Rallery 
of others 3 for it is the means of difarm- 
ing them, 

Moreover, added ſhe, *tis iny ſenſe, that 
we are never to rally people who have no 
Merit z becauſe Rallery at ſuch times has 
hardly ever any grace. Neither ought we 
to rally thoſe who are deſerving 3 ſeeing it 
would be a great piece of injuſtice to fix 
upon a flight fault to the prejudice of a 
thouſand good Qualitics: It being certain 
that Rallery does oftcn retort upon the per- 
ſon who makcs it. 1 find for this reaſon, 
we ought to conlider well, when werally, 

the 
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the place where we are, and before whom 
we ſpeak. | 

Hikewiſe boldly maintain, we ought not 
to rally Crimes, becauſe we ought to de- 
teſt them : nor Misfortunes , becauſe we 
ought to pity *em: Nor imperfections'of 
the Body, which thoſe- whohave *em can- 
not get rid of : nor Old Age, ſince it is an 
inevitable miſchief, when one docs not dic 
young : nor Strangers as Strangers, ſince a 
Perſian, for example , can no more hinder 
his being a Perſian, than you your being a 
French Woman. - ' 

At leaſt, added ſhe, if you would r41ly 
any one, let it be in ſpeaking to the Party 
himſelf; and never fay things that can 
really difpleaſe, and onely ſuch as do meer- 
ly ſomething | animate the Converſation, 
For in that caſe | confeſs it may be allow- 
able to make War upon ones beſt Friends, 
But Melinta,there are tew people who know 
how to rally either agreeably or innocent=- 
ly. And truly at this I do nut at all won- 
der: For Birth muſt give this Talent ; it 
being certain that Art cannot give it in the 
kaſt : And whoſoever would force his Na- 
ture, has ſuch ill ſucceſs in diverting others, 
that he affords ample matter of rallying 
upon himſelf, while he imagines he is laſh- 
ing and ſcattering his Wit upon others: 
"Tis 
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"Tis not fo with all the other 


Qualities of the Mind, purſued ſhe , ſince 
none but may be acquired by ſtudy, But 


as for this, it muſt be given by Nature, and 


managed by Judgement. And truly *tis 
not {ufficient to have pleaſant thoughts 3 
there muſt be I know not what turn in the 
Expreflion, which muſt render them per- 
feAly agreeable : The Air too of the Coun- 
tenance, and the Tone of the Voice, and 
the whole Perſon in general, muſt contri- 
bute to the rendring pleaſant what of it 
ſelf is not ſometimes diverting, 

I ſhould never have believed, ſaid then 
Antigener, that ſo ſerious a perſon as Emri- 
damia could have ſpoke ſo well of a thing 
ſhe never does. 

On the contrary, replied ſhe, *tis becauſe 
- ] do not rally, that I ought to be believed 

in matter of Rallery 3, for as I have no in- 
terclt therein , I ſpeak of it without Paſ- 
fion : And I examine all the different Ral- 
leries of thoſe perſons I am acquainted 
withal, without doing any one injuſtice. 
But to tell you the truth , except one of 
my Friends who has an admirable delica- 
cy of Wit, and a gallant gentile Malice in 
the Imagination , which is taking on all 
occaſions, I know not one belides Melin- 
is in whom I paxdon Rallery, vis of 
rue 
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Trae-it is, aid I then, nothing .is more 
inſupportable than that ſort of people, who 
without thinking ont, do horribly ſlander 
one in onely thinking to rally ; and be» 
lieve, that becauſe they ſpeak of others 
ImperfeQions, and that grolly too , it is a 
Rallery. 

Perſons there are of another ſtamp, faid 
Polemon, who torment me to death when I 
meet with *em : For they make all their 
mirth conſiſt in a Popular and low way of 
ſpeaking, which onely fills the Imagination 
with difagreeable things, and makes their 
Diſcourſe conſiſt in all that is faid by the 
coarſeſt ſort of People 3 and which ſhews, 
that to learn all they ſay, they muſt of ne» 
ceſſity have * ſpent the greateſt part of 
their Lives in the worſt Company upon 
Earth. . | 

- Ha ! Polemon, cried Melinta, you pleaſe 
me extreamly in hating thoſe ſort of Peo- 
ple you ſpeak of. And though I defend 
Rallery in general, I abandon almoſt all 
Jeſting, jf 1 may be allowed to ſpeak in 
that manner 3 and this in particular, For 
I would have Rallery be Gallant and Gene 
tile , and Malicious: But I would have it 
nice and modeſt too, neither to wound the 
Ears nor. the Imagination and that it 
never make any one bluſh for n_—_ 

n 
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And truly, added ſhe, the Rallery of a well- 
bred Man ought not to be of any piofe(- 
fion, but onely of a Gentleman, For 
there is a Rallery of the Mobile, the Citi- 
zen, the Army, the Inns.of Court, the U- 
niverſity, the Country 3 and there is alſo 
one of the Court, which is almoſt ever the 
beſt: But if the Court-Rallery be ſuch as 
I mean it , you ſhall not diſtinguiſh any 
other by it 3 and *tis with that as with the 
Accent, which to have exa& and Noble, is 
to have none at all. ”, 
What Melinta fays is . idmirable, reſu- 
med Exridamja : But there are till ano- 
ther ſort of Rallyers I am tormented with 
when ever F meet with *em, in, regard they 
have got a fancy. that they ought to. rally 
upon all. Informich that as they are. al- 
ways wracking. their. Brains to, find out 
what they ſeek for, they (ay a thouſand 
nauſcous things for one that is divert- 
ting. | | v 
Thus it happens, that for three or four 
ſupportable Ralleries which they ſhall have 
{aid in all their Lives, thoſe they converſe 
with muſt of neceſſity heara hundred thou-' 
{and that are ill, ; 
For my part, adjoyned I, ſometimes 
I meet with a man , who mortifies 
me extreamly with continual Repetiti- 
ons 
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ons of what he thinks” he has ſaid plea- 
ſantly 3 and I may ſwear to you , that T 
have heard him tell one Rallery a hundred 
times. 

' Tamalfo — afraid, added Don' Al- 
'varez, Of thoſe tellers of filly Storics',- who 
laugh at *em' firſt themſelves , and would 
laugh at them all alone', if they told them 

to no others than me : ſince in my opini- 
on I know nothing more incommodious, 
than a ' certain Flat and Infipid; Rallery, 
Which is proper for nothing;” - For when 
thoſe who =_— ſeem to have a defign to 
"be' merry, and'are not ſo, nothing is more 
tireſom. TEE 
Thoſe great makers of long pleaſant Re- 
citals, rejoyn'd ,, who ſay-a thouſand un- 
mieceffary things befote they (ay one that 
1s* agreeable, 'are riot ſo &ivertingy» though 
they pretend to it very much.And” tis ſodif- 
ficult to ſay neithey too much noxtoo little 
in matter of Narratives , be they pleaſant 
w_ that few people” in the yotld-do 'ern 
well, {2007 £99.08 3.04 of walls iT 

' Thilſe great alfcadgers' of Proverbs, ' (aid 
Exridamia, arg likewiſe very muck to: be 
dreaded, Nvtbnt that when'they come in 
well and ' to the purpoſe they-may be very 
agreeable 3 but when* wrong, - they have 
an W effect. And i#t' would bemuich þer- 
oy & 141:417E 231 v1oGae) 1 , $234 bur 
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ter to ſay a thing that is perfedly ill of ir 
ſelf, than to chuſe one with ſome judge- 
ment and to place it wrong, | 
. For my ſhare, added Melinta,, I know 
ſome others, who, as ſimple as they are, do 
however diyert 'me- for a quarter of an 
hour. For when I meet with thoſe peopk 
who think that to rally there needs no more 
than to be gay, ſpeak much, laugh at all 
they fay , and 'then make a great noiſe, 
and lay inconſiderately very unpleaſant 
things : I caunot forbear laughing at em 
as heartily as if they were the moſt agree- 
able in the world. | 

But what makes you laugh at *em is, re- 
ſumed Exridamia ,, that your are naturally 
malicious 5 and you find an, ample matter 
of. rallying pleaſantly on, thoſe who rally 
with an 11] Grace, j 

In the mean while, added Antigenes, *tis 
come to paſs, that without thinking of it 
we are of Exridemis's opinion. Fcr ſince 
Rallery is ſo difficulc a thing to be done 
wall, I fancy ſhe has reaſon to ſay *tis dan- 
gfrous medling with it. | - ,,,.. © 

I allow of her condemning ill: Rllery, 
faid Melinta , and of her avertion to that 
which is Satyrical, Coarſe, Inſipid, or Extra- 
t: But as for the Gallant , Gentile, 
and Nice , I oppoſe it as much as 1 —— 
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Evuridamia muſt abſolutely be of my os 
ort 


nion , or tell me particularly what 
of Rallery ſhe allows me to take pleaſure 


in. 

I have already told you , reſamed Emri- 
damia, there are none which I approve of, 
though ſome pleaſe me. 

Tell at leaſt what pleaſes you, ſaid Anti- 
genes; for in my opinion few things pleafe 

'0u, which ought not to pleaſe all the 
orld. 

And though it were onely to cure Me- 
linta of her Malice, added he {miling, I con- 
jure you to eſtabliſh Laws for Rallery, pro- 
teſting to you, that I will keep them more 
exactly than the Laws of Sylon were ever 
kept. | "of 

Ah ! as for me, interrupted Melinta 
laughing, I do not fay the fame ; and IT arh 
very much miſtaken if people can ſay of 
the Laws ſhe is going to make, what Ane- 
charſis (aid of thoſe of that Legiſſator. 

Be it as it will, ſaid Exridamia, fn'ce 4u- 
tigenes will follow *em, I willnot be' wan- 
ting in making them. I promiſe you fur- 
thermore never to infringe ther , ſaid I to 
her, provided you will give us tem this 
very inſtant. 

The word Laws does notwithſtanding 
{ afright me, ſaid then . Exridomis, yy 

c 
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dare hardly open my Mouth. Wherefore 


to ſpeak a little more modeſtly, I will onely 
tell you my opinion, and ſubmit it to your 
Judgement. 

- T (hall tcl] you then, added - ſhe, that I 
would have pcople born to Rallery, and 
not force themſelves to it. Iam alſo of 
opinion it is not to be ſought after 3 for 
certainly if it docs not come all alone, nor 
without trouble, it never comes agrecably, 
Moreover, there muſt be fo great an Inter- 
val between Rallery and Satyr , that the 
one may not be taken for the other. I 
know very well there are people whom Ral- 
tery does not pleaſe, unleſs it be ſomewhat 
biting, But I conſider it otherwiſe; and I 
would have it a lictle ſurprizing, and that 
it even ſenſibly couch choſe to wham it is 


addrefled : But I would not have it wound' 


.too deep , nor make any more impreſſion 
'#n. the Hearts of them who ſeek it, than 
what Prickles do to thoſe who dream they 
.gather Roſes in a penſive humour, 
_,, In brief, ] *-vu!d have Rallery depart 
From a quick lmagination, and a Wirfull of 
Fire, and that” huiling ſomewhat of its 
Original, it be as bright and glittering as 
' the Lightning, which dazlcs , but yet does 
_nothums-_...... 
;* - Beſides, I would not haye people always 
KELS - upon 
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upon the pin of Rellying 3 for 2s there be 
few long Ralleries but what are tedious); 
ſo the Minds of thoſe who are to have the 
pleaſure thereot muſt not be accuſtomed 
thereto , for fcar they be not ſurprized by 
**m. 

But what I would principally have ( for 
I inſenſibly accuſtom my felt to make Laws 
according to your crder) is, That cvery 
one ſhould know his Talent and be conten- 


ted. Wherefore I would that thoſe to 


whomNature has given an ingenuous plain- 
neſs, whether in their Actions , or in the 
motions of their Countenance, or cven in 
their Expreſſions, ſhould not undertake to 
do more than it, ſince *tis true that the 
art which perfe&ts it, has fomerimes ſpoi- 
led all on ſuch occations. 

Thus we are plainly to follow our own 
Genizs without aiming to take that of o-, 
thers 3 it being certain, that *tis not with 
Rallteryas with Painting 3 tor ſometimes (6 
exaQt a Copy may be made of a Picture, 
as to render it doubtful to thoic who un- 
derſtand Painting moſt perteftly , whether 
it benot the Original. But another's Ral- 
lery can never be but ill imicatcd : For 
which reaſon *tis at no time to be underta- 
Ken, 

However, to re-examire a part of the ill 

E Kal- 
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Rallieurs we have blamed, according as my 
Memory ſhall bring them into play : 1 
would have thoſe who tell a ſtory, not pro- 
claim it very pleaſant before they, have told 
it, I would alſo have it be cither plain 
and natural, or full of Wit 3 that the be- 
ginning be not more pleaſant than the end 
and above all things, that it be new and 
very ſhort. Beſides, I would have them 
that tell a long Story , doit with ſo much 
Art and Sweetneſs as may ſuſpend. the 
Minds of thoſe who hear it ; and if poſ- 
- ſible, deceive the Company , by ſaying at 
the end of their Diſcourſe what was not 
foreſeen, But chiefly I would not have 
them "ſay any thing that is uſeleſs; that 
their Eloquence be neither forced nor intri- 
cate 3 that on the contrary they paſs from 
one thing to another without perplexity 
. and confuſion; and do not too often 
interrupt themſelves, by fſaying-, 1 had 
forgotten, or T did aot ſay, or 1 ought to bave 
ſaid, or a thouſand ſuch like things, which 
thoſe ſay who have no Order in their 
Thoughts, and whoſe Judgement does not 
help their Memory when they tell a long 
Story. 

Belides, I will in no wiſe that:they who 
Rally (hould ceaſe ſpeaking the Language 


of well-bred People, as being 1o ny" 
c 
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ded by the Company : Without it be thoſe 
that have the Talent of Counterfeiting o- 
thers , and cannot exaQly be reckoned in 
the rank of thoſe who rally: Since in ſuch 
caſes, he who ſhould counterfeit a Slave in 
anger making ' his Complaints, will do ill 
if he makes him ſpeak like his Maſter : For 
25s Imitation is his Obje&t, the more he 
ſhall approach him he imitates , the more 
he will deſerve commendation, 

Moreover , I would likewiſe that thofe 
who rally be not in love with their own 
Thoughts ; and that they be as cautious as 
= can of not repeating what they have 
aid. 

As for thoſe that make uſe of Proverbs 
in Rallery, I have already ſaid, they ought 
to be well placed : And I adde hereunto, 
that they ought to come (o naturally to the 
thing, whereof they are ſpoken, that thoſe 


.who hear *em ſhould wonder why they 


did not come into their heads 3 for then 
the more Popular, the better they are. 
But-in ſhort, to ſpeak of what is proper- 
ly called Rallery, I ſay, that to rally well *tis 
neceſlary to have a Wit full of fire, a very 
quick Fancy, a very nice Judgement, and 
the Memory filled with a thouſand diffe- 
rent things for to be made uſe of accor- 
ding to occalion, 
E 2 Fur- 
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Furthermore, it is neceſſary to know the 
- World, and to take delight therein : And 
it's requiſite to have a certain, gallant, and 
natural tum in Wit , and a certain : bold 
Familiarity , which without holding any 
thing of Audaciouſneſs, has ſomewhat 
which pleaſes and impoſes Silence upon 6- 
thers, 

Ha !  Exridamia, a perſon muſt needs be 
well ftock'd with Wit to ſay what you ſay, 
reſumed Clearchrus, 

For my ſhare, ſaid Melinta, I believe that 
if ſhe would but lay alide her ſerious hu- 
mour, no one focver would rally fo agreea- 
bly as ſhe. 

A ſerious huniour , reſumed Emridamia, 
is not {o great an obſtacle as you imagine 
to ingenious Rallery ; And I know a man 
who 15 now no more, that with a laughing 
and mclancholy Air, and even with a kind 
of ſimple Mecn, has ſaid more pretty things, 
and made more Gentile Rallery than any 
one will ever {ay or do. 

Nevertheleſs, added ſhe, though I have 
made you ſec that I underſtand pretty well 
how people are to rally, I mult repeat to 
you again what I have ſaid, and what 1 
maintainz That people ought principally 
-to be cautious how they rally their Friends. 
There is howcver a general Rule to be fol- 
lowed, 
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lowed,” added ſhe, wherein people cannot 
be deceived 3 which is never to ſay any - 
thing of them which they are not willing 
they ſhould hear 3 and never to ſay any 
thing to *em themſelves, that ſhould be ſo 
ſharp as to hinder them from taking de- 
light in what is ſaid to *em 3, ſince *tis in 
no wiſe juſt you ſhould ſay any thing to 
your Friends which ſhould divert others 
more than them , nor which ſhould put 
them to the neceſlity of telling you your 
felf things which would divert you alſo 
leſs than-thoſe who hear them. For in a 
word, Friendſhip is ſo nice, that one can- 
not betoo cautious of wounding it. 

Beſides, to ſpeak rationally; -it is by no 
means the laſhing ſharp things that make 
the gentile Rallery 3 and the delight thoſe 
take therein whom they pleaſe, comes cer- 
tainly more from the malignity of their in- 
clination, than from the Rallery which di- 
verts *em it being certain , that a meer 
Trifle turned pleaſantly, is much more pro- 
per to make a diverting Rallery, than an 
invecive Satyr would be, whoſe name is 
onely changed in calling it Rallery. 

Beſides, though a perſon ſhould rally leſs 
well in rallying leſs maliciouſly, he is how-' 
ever obliged to take that- courſe, For af- 
E 3 | ter 
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ter all, it is no imperfetion not to know 
how to rally, provided you undcifiand R al- 
lery : But "tis a very great one not to be 
very ſcrupulous in Friendfhip, and to love 
rather to run the riſque of diſplealing a 
Friend that loſe a Jeſt, 

What you ſay, faid Melznta., is ſo wile, I 
am aſhamed of my fclt. 

At leaſt, ſaid Antigenes, (he ſays nothing 
that Reaſon can oppoſe. 

I know it but too well for. my fatisfa- 
Qion , replied Melinta 3 for it I would re- 
gulate my Mind according to what ſhe has 
now ſaid, I was never to ſay a word as 
long as I liv'd. Yet *(would be a great pi-. 
ty to impoſe filence on you, reſumed I, fince 
there are few perſons who ſpeak ſo agreca- 
bly as you do. 

But mcthinks, ſaid Antigenes, that in cx- 
amining Rallery we have forgotten to re- 
mark how it is of an excellent uſc amongfi 
perſons of the world , fince it gives them 
occaſion to ſay their truths even to a ccr- 
tain point, without their having any right 
to be offended at 'em. 

Very well ſaid, reſum'd Melinta. 

Yet methinks, (aid Don Alvarez, we have 
not diſcourſed of one part of Rallery,which 
conſiſts in couching a very good thought in 


few words, whethes it be pleaſant or fert- 
OUS, 
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ous. For there are ſhort and cloſe ways 
of ſpeaking, called pretty Jokes, which have 
very different CharaQters. 

I am of opinion, ſaid Antigenes,.the (e- 
rious are a kind of Maximes 3 but whether 
they are ſerious or pleaſant , they muſt 
pleaſe, ſurprize , and never be offenlive ; 
This fort of witty Laſhes may properly en- 
ter into great publick Adcions , and be u- 
ſed on a hundred different Occalions. But 
Mediocrity in this caſe is worth nothing. 
It is better to have none of *em at all, un- 
leſs they be excellent : Nor mult there be 
too many of *em. 

According to this Rule, interrupted C/a- 
rice, who was in deſpair, this Converlation 
being ſo long 3 Do not you think it juftice 
to lay Rallery aſide, the diſcourſe whereof 
has overjoyed Melinta 3 and to content me 
in my turn, Don Alvarez, would give me the 
Character of ſome great Forreigner, that 
the Converſation may change Object ? 

Pray, ſaid Antigenes to Clarice , let me 
report ſomething more upon this Subject 3 
for what I have to ſay merits the being 
known, 

Exridamia deſired him to {ay what it 
Was. 


It 1s, ſaid he, the ſaying of a great King 
upon Rallery. 
E 4 Give 
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Give me leave at leaſt, interrupted CH» 
rice, to ask you it it be the ſaying of a 
Prince dead or alive and if it be of a 
Foreign Prince., or of {ome of our Exro- 
pean Princes ? 

That is of no importance, anſwered 4n- 
' tigenes with a ſmile, knowing that Clarice 
did not love things remote: For what I 
have to relate,would be good in the Indies 
and in France to0, 

Tell it me then, replied Clarice, that*we 
may lay ahde Rallery, 

T am willing, faid Antigenes 3 and this is 
what I have to ſay. A Lady of a wonder- 
fal Wit, and very extraordinary Merits, ha- 


ving obſerved that the great Prince of-. 


whoin I have ſpoken , had a natural incli- 


nation to Rallery, asked him one day in an. 


occaſion wherein *twas to the purpoſe, how. 
he could: do that he ncver abandoned 
himſelf to it. He made her Anſwer 
with an admirable Wiſdom, Becauſc 
he accounted it unjult to pretend to 
Rallery without being rallied, to which a 
King ought never to expoſe himſelf; and 
moreover, a King's Rallery, even the leaſt 
ſharp, is never forgotten either by thoſe 
who ſuffer it, or thoſe who hear it. 

It muſt be confeſſed.,faid Clarice, it would 
have been pity the Company ſhould have. 


been (Ty 
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been deprived of fo excellent an Anſwer : 
And if the Prince who ſaid it reigned in any 
Country where Don Alvarez has paſſed, he 
would afford a very great delight in ma- 
king me bettcr acquainted with him : For 
I ſhould be overjoyed if he would give us 
the Character of ſome great Forcign- 
cr, 

Don Alvarez, and Clearchus excuſed 'em- 
{clves after ſo pleaſant a manner, that Cla- 
rice-could almott have been diſpleaſed, and 
not underſtood Rallery z infomuch as Anti- 
genes taking up the Diſcourſe after that 
the Company had admircd this fine An- 
{wer : 

I perceive , laid Antigenes fmiling, , it is 
for me to do the honours of my Houſe 3 
but happily I can do them without pain : 
For fince Melinta will ſuffer a Character, 

ravided it be of fume perſon clevated- in 

ank and Deſert; and: Clarice will onely 
abide things a little remote from us as to 
Time and. Place: I have wherewith to (a- 
tisfie *em both,- in ſpeaking to you cf the 
Prince, whole excclicnt and judicious Scn- 
_— upon Rallery you have newly admis 
red. 

The ſame Conſul of Alexandria, whom 1 
ſpoke to you. of not long fince , and who 
lent me the King's Panegyrick tranſlated 

E 4$ into 
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into Arabick, by the Patriarch of Mount 
Libanus, has added them to the French Tra- 
duction of an Arabick. Manuſcript , which. 
is pretended to be a remnant of thoſe Wri- 
tings . which the Egyptian Prieſts kept for 
their Kings.  *Tis trom thence I have ta- 
ken this ſaying 3 and according to the cal- 
culation of the Manuſcripts to which I re- 
fer my ſelf , the Prince in queſtion lived a- 
bout Fifteen thouſand fix hundred ſixty 
fve_ years: ago, All the Company fell a 
laughing at ſo old a date. 

But Antigenes rejoyned coldly , Do not 
laugh at this 3 for Manuſcripts and Printed 
Books too do- ſometimes lye. But in truth 
the moſt ancient Greek Hiſtorian we have, 
and he who is called the Father of Hiftory, 
reckons Fifteen thouſand years from thetr 
Hercules to Amaſis, Now by our Manu- 
{cripts this Prince lived about Thirteen 
thouſand four hundred years before Amaſis, 
And by the moſt exact Chronologie, there 
are from Amaſis unto us above Two thou- 
ſand and hifty years : Infomuch , as joyn- 
ing this time with Thirteen thouſand three 
hundred years above Amaſts, it comes to a- 
bout the number of years have told you : 
Being well underſtood , that a Calcu'ation 
of this nature, Five or fix hundred years 
more or leſs are no great thing ; And that 
| —_— © 
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when one-has diſputed five or fix hours 
together , you will tind, that it was tull as 
god to know nothing at all thereot, 

You ſee, ſaid Melinta, Antiquity well ſet. 
Icd, even at ſuch a diftance, I tancy Cla- 
rice will be ſatished with it, But have a 
care that I be fo with this ſo remote a 
King: For if he had done nothing but 
buile the Pyramids , which have been fo 
much talked of, I could calily content my 
ſelf without knowing any thing more of 
him. 

And for my part, faid Clarice, before you 
$0 any furthcr, | would willingly know his 
Name 3 and alſo it that Manuſcript givcs 
fome account of his Perſon , I ſhould be 
very glad you would begin with its for 
this ſort of Pictures make the Idea of all 
the reſt the more plealing, and remains like- 
wile more hx'd in the mind. 

I fhall tell you , anſwered Antigenes , all 
I know thereof, He was called Seſojtris the 
Great, in diltinQion from that other Seſq- 
firs that is known in our Greck and Latine 
Hiſtorians, who was a mighty Prince, but 
(as our Arabian pretends } much bclow 
this former Seſoſtris the Great, So that 
they gave him, ſays he, the name of Sefo* 
ftris, onely by reaſon he had ſome light rc» 
{emblayuce of the Virtucs of the tormer 
"up 
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Sefoſtris And this former by. all that is-. 
ſaid of him, is. ſo perfect 4 that it may be 
ſuſpe&ed whether it ,be not a meer Idea of 
a Prince, rather than a real me, as ſome 
have ſaid of- Xenophon's Cyrus. | 

This is very promifing , ſaid Clarice; 
but how: was he ſhap'd ? . 

The Book does not oncly-ſay , replicd 
Antigenes, he was the handſomett man in 
his Kingdom but” it addes, That he had 
neyer any Statue or Picture but it came 
ſhort of him. That if a Stranger had ar- 
rived in his Court, and found him diſgui- 
fed and traveſtied in the Croud of his 
Courtieys,he would-not have failed-to have 
diltinguiſh'd him by I know not what air of 
a Matter, which told all the World *twas he 
that was King. 

That this Air was not however a forc'd 
and conceited Gravity, in not Frowning, 
as is that of . molt part of the Eyſtern 
Kings, who are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
trom their Statucs when they do {o.much 
as (hew th2mſelves in publick. 

That on the contrary theze was ſcen in 
him and his.ways all the liberty of a per- 
fe& Genleman , and all the Dignity and 
Authority of a great Prince. And that his 
particulgx Charafter , when he was cither 
airongſt his Qthcers, or amongſi a 
with 
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with thoſe he made uſe of , and to whom 
he gave his Orders in fo wany different 
manners, was I know not what Heroick 
Familiarity mingled with ſo much Gran- 
deur, that people © could leſs torbear Reve- 
xencing than aq him. 

"Tis well tor us, faid Melinta, this Prince 
lived Fifteen thouſand years ago 3. for if he 
was {till alive, we ſhould . hnd it very dit- 
fcult for us to forbear going to ſee him, 
though we were to travel as much as Don 
Alvarez, - And who knows but that we 
ſhould have alſo ſome defire of becoming 
his Subjects ? 

-But I apprehend, ſaid Clarice, this Great- 
neſs it ſelf , which appears in his leaſt A- 
ions, came from that he had done-great 
ones,, which prepoflciing pcoples- Minds, 
made them -hnd - every thing -great -in 
him. 

That's true, ſaid Antigenes 3 but parti- 
cularly from a certain grcatneſs of Soul, 
and an extent of Heart and Spirit almoſt 
without bounds , which cqually embraced 
and contained all that can make a King e- 
ficemed and admired. | 

This Manuſcript remarks , how though 
he had mcritcd ſeveral times the name of 
a Conquerour, and by his inclination would 
have. lov'd it perhaps bettes than any _o- 
ther. , 
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ther, the Publick choſe rather to call him 
Great, becauſe there have been very Famous 
Conquerours very low in other things, but 
he was great in all. 

The A#gyptians (aid for many years after 
his Reign, that their Nation held from him 
all.that had placed it above others; and that 
the Times were good or bad, according as 


the Princes deviated from, or approached 


his Condue ; That he had re-cltabliſhed 
the Authority of the Royal Government, 
before ſtaggercd , cauſing Juttice to reign 3 
Changing - the manners of his Subjects 3 
reforming the Laws 3 redreſling and main- 
taining —_—_— regulating the Revc- 
nues 3 nouriſhing and promoting Sciences 
and Arts. That on the other ſide, he had 
changed the whole method of making 
War and taught his Succeflors what all 
his Predecefſors had been ignorant. of in 
that Art, which is the myltery of all 0- 
thers, 

His Wiſdom and Foreſight were cqual 
to his Prudence and Valonr: And thoſe 
whe did not fſce the firſt Springs of *cm, 
took for unheard-of happineſs, and for Mi- 
races of a blind Fortune , the ſurprizing 
Ettects of all theſe Qualities joyned toge- 
ther in ſo cmincnt a degree. Places before 
impregnable, were taken almoſt aſſoon as 

attacked, 
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attacked. The Euphrates and Tygris were 
paſſed like Brooks. The dcfulation of 
War fell onely upon the Enemy. Abun- 
dance marched with his Armies. The years 
had but one Harveſt, but he found therein 
ſeveral Campaigns. The Winter which 
finiſhes thoſe of others , often .began his, 
One wauld have ſaid that he commanded 
the Seaſons : cr rather, that by his Exam- 
ple he made all thoſe he commanded to at 
like whole Armies, and do things above hu- 
mane Forceszbccaulc that as he took to him- 
ſelf all the gloxy of ſuch extraordinary and 


_—. fuch laborious Expcditions,he likewiſe took 


upon himſclt the greateſt part of the la- 
bour, 

Amidſt all this, the leaſt intervals of reſt 
had in his Court the advantages of a pro- 
found Peace, He made thoſe mighty Py- 
ramids you juſt now mentioned for the ob- 
{crving the motion of the Heavens, as l:ke- 
wiſe Obeliſques, Triumphant Arches,Palaces, 
Gardens , almoſt like thoſe of Romances. 
But theſe were the Recreations of his Mind, 
and the leaſt of his cares. His Feaſts and 
publick Sights were anſ{werable. to this . 
{ame Cenntins, But the conſtant magnih- . 
cence of his Family, of his Court, ot the 
Forces maintained for his Guard , and his 
immenſe Riches, which were ſuthcient _ 
all 
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all his deſigns, The prodigious maſs of 
rare and precious things of all ſorts that 
were ſhown in his Treaſures, were a con- 
tinual Spectacle which charmed Strangers, 
and attraced them from all*lides of the 
World 3 and thoſe who could ſee more 
nearly the Maſter of ſo many bletinps, found 
them ſtill much below him himſclt. 

Every one in proportion. to his under- 
Randing , diſcovered in. him. greater and 
more ſurpriſing Talents. The ſaying upon 
Rallery, which the Ladics have ſo much 
commended , he faid it carcleſly to a La- 
dy of an infinite Merit, of a very elevated 
Wit and Judgement, whom he had choſen 
out of all his Court to form the firſt years 
of the Prince that was to ſucceed him, She 
ſaid, that it was an_ admirable inſtruction 
for. her ſelf z and that ſhe ſhould eſteem 
her (elt very happy it ſhe could have taught 
the Son what (he leaxnt every moment from 
the. Father. 

They ſay he left this fame Prince his Son 
other Infiructions in Writing , which the 
Egyptians kept amongſt ſacred things, and 
which they cauſed their new Kings to read 
(olemnly upan the Thxone it ſelf before 
their Coronation. 

All this is very charming, faid Clarice 3 
methinks .1t js the Character of twenty 

Kings 
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Kings in onc alone. But at what Age did 
he do ſo many great things ?: 

He began them, ſaid Antigenes, at four 
and twenty ycars old, and was not forty 
when he ſaid them and wrote them him- 
ſelt. 

He ſucceeded to the Crown at the age of 
fve years : And it was obſerved, asa pre- 
ſage of his Conqueſts , that the firſt days 
ot his Reign were ſignalized by the gain- 
ing of a Battle. But-Heaven, which often 
forms Great Men and Great Princes by ad- 
verlity, thought fit to ſhowre it upon him 
at an Age when no body could impute it 
to his ConduQ. 

His Minority, as is uſual in Egypt, was 
troubled by Civil and Forrcign Wars, and 
the State ſaw it {elf upon the point of be-: 
ing ſubverted. The Civit War diſappeared: 
by the ſame degrees he grew up. The For-. 
reign ended by new Conquelts, and by his 
Marriage. Then he began himſelf to ſteer. 
the Ship wherein he was before 3 and con» 
trary to the inveterate cuſtom .of Princes 
of that time, who were but the Inſtruments 
of their Miniſters , he made all. his Mini- 
ſters his Inſtruments. He would (ce all and . 
know all, and did himſclt look all ways to 
the Helm. He hearkned to all his Subjets, 
who hitherto had hardly had any acceſs to 
their 
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their lovely Maſter. He made no other uſe of 
Pleaſures than as a ſupport and help to 
Labour. He regulated hours in each day 
for all the Royal FunGions, and days for 
each ſort of Afﬀairs 3 and what was mar- 
velous, ſuffering his Reaſon to govern more 
than his Inclination , all impatient that he 
was in that age of extending his Reputa- 
tion by Arms, he applied himſelt asa King 
of Sixty years to regulate and reform the 
Bowels of his State, wherein that applica- 
tion was abſolutely neceſſary, and as the 
foundation: of all the great things he could 
do in the futare.. 

He was happy innot waiting long for a 
juſt and natural occaſion. to make War, 
Then. he. flew like Thunder into his Ene- 
mies Countries, and made them ſee by the 
rapidity of. his Conqueſts, that they gave 
him all that was theirs, in refuſing him 
what -was his Right by a legitimate Suc- 
cefſion. . 

His moderation reſtored them by the hrſt 
Peace what he might with Juſtice have |} 
kept. Envy followed fo great a luſtre, all 
the reft of Africa and part of Aſia confede» 
rated againſt him, 

The number of his Enemies did but | 
augment that of his Triumphs, and onely 


out of the love he had to his People _ 
._. the 
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the general Good , he did net offer, truly 
- momy "2 gave once again to the world a 
Peace, fuch as he had'refolved on it him- 
ſelf, So as in Egypt they took for a Pro- 
phet an ingenious man of that time, who 
from a ghaſtly ſolitude wherein he was 
when that King began to govern his State, 
forcſeeing by the two or three firſt years 
what the others ſhould produce, and de- 
ſcribing in a kind-of elevated Poetry his 
future Conqueſts , concluded with theſe 
Verſes. 


Through all the Univerſe this glorious Prince, 
More happy Halcyon days will ſo diſpence 2 
His Goodneſs with his Juſtice will combine, 
And in one League all Nations firmly joy. 
Tield, Romans, yield, I as a Propbes ſay,. 

This is the dawn of a much vaſter Sway. 


Ah ! - Antigenes, cried Alvarez, then there 
were Romans Fifteen ox Twenty thouſand 
ycars ago. 
» That is not the bufineſs, ſaid Melinta 1 

but it is as the Proverb ſays, A Lyer had 
need of a good Memory, and Antigenes has 
forgotten, without thinking of it , the a= 
grcecable Fiction which I tancy we all un- 
gdcrſiand, and which the pleaſure we take 
therein hindred us from interrupting _ 
1C 
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he gave us this King-of Ezypt inſtead of 
Ours. 

That T avow , faid Antigenes 3 but if 1 
had not ſpoken of the Conſul of Alexan- 
dria, of the Patriarch of Mount Libanus, of 
the: Arabick Manuſcript of Seſoſtris the firſt, 
and of Fifteen thouſand years ago , Clarice 
would not have liſincd to me. 

You're miſtaken, ſaid Clarice 3 for I li- 
ſtencd to you ſtill with more attention, 
when I undcrſtood the Diſcourſe was meant 
of Lewis the Fourteenth 3 and there 1s not 
a perſon hcars his Praiſe with more atten- 
tion than my ſclf; 

You mult at leaſt confeſs, ſaid Anigener, 
that hercin onely you prefer things preſent 
and near,before ancient and remote. 

I am. too downright, ſaid Clarice, to des 
ny ic, 

And we too downright, ſaid Antigener, 
not- to acknowledge that the humour in 
this is almoſt your humour of all the world. 
And indeed, we admire, with a great deal 
of Juſtice,the Dialogues of P/4to and of Xe- 
nopbon.. But if they returned into the world, 
and publiſh:d Converſations , it would be 
to little purpoſe for them -to couch there- 
in-all. their Wit , and all the Wiſdom: of 
their Socrates it is a (great queltion to know 
it they_ would be rcad : And I am at leaſt 
much 
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much Yeceived if one part of the people 
would not find *em very long and very te- 
dious. Such an able man takes a great 
deal of pains in filling his Collections with 
what he finds proper for civil Life, in Plru- 
tarch or in Seneca : And yet if he meets 
with any Book whercin is repreſented to 
the life the manner of living of well-brctl 
People, and whercin is given, eſpecially to 
Courticrs and to Ladies, the beſt advice it 
is capable of receiving , he would hardly 
open the Volame , content himſelf with 
learning at the firſt Page that it is printed 
either tor Barbin, or for Coxrbe, to look up- 
on it thenceforward as one of the frivolous 
uſcleſs Works of our Age. 

And we our ſelves, {aid Polemon, who 
ſhould liſten with fo much curiofity to what 
one {ſhould tell us of the Gardens of Semi- 
ramis, and ſhould ſec with ſo much pleaſure 
thoſe of Tivoli, becauſe we are in theſe of 
Antigenes , we have contented our ſelves 
for two hours with this beautiful and a- 
greeable Terrals without ſeeing any thing 
of all the reſt. 

You are in the right, {aid Antigenes, and 
though what renains to be ſeen will not 
anſwer your expectation, it is but juſt to 
ſhew it you , ſuch as it is. Then leading 
the way, he counductcd us through Shades 
of 
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of Jaſfimin and Honey-ſuckles , through 
Alleys of Cheſnuts and Acacia ſet with 
rows of Water-works in form of Bali- 
ſters , into very pleaſant Gardens : At the 
end whereof is a little Grove of Fir-trees, 
witha great Oval in the middle. 

But we were much furprized to find in 
a large green Harbour an Opera of his own 
inventionand very ingeniouſly deſfign'd up- 
on the ſubject of the Peace, and which could 
not have been better ſuted to what had 
been juſt before the diſcourſe of the Com- 
pany : For there were Gods and Goddeſ- 
ſes diſputing together who ſhould have the 
greatelt (hare in that great Event, and in 
general to the glory of the King, for Arms, 
tor Laws, for Religion , for Sciences , for 
Arts, for Buildings, for publick Sights. All | 
the Company then remembred that Score 
of Kings in one King alonc, of whom Cla- 
rice had ſpoken. They commended the 
magnificence of Antigenes, and eſpecially his 
Wit, for having known ſo well how to a- 
tisfic ſuch oppolite Palates as thoſe of Me- 
linta and of Clarice , who agreed together 
with all the reſt of the Company, in giv- 
ing him the Eulogies he deſerved. 
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THERMOPILE. 


To the . 
PrinceG of MILETOQU M. 


Madam, I would not undertake to 

give you the deſcription of the moſt 

obſervable Occurrences at the Baths 
you have heard ſo much talk of : And yet 
it you could be contented with a {mall Re- 
lation of things in general, perhaps I ſhould. 
not find it ſo difficult a Province 3 but I 
have your commands to give you the Cha- 
racers of the Principal Perſons who met 
at that place. You are deſirous to know 
every word of a Converſation a 


I it lay in my power to diſobey you, 
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become famous by thoſe among whom it 
paſſed, and you would not willingly be ig- 
norant of the leaſt Circumſtance of a ſmall 
adventure , which indeed is not unworthy 
of your curiolity, 

You would likewiſe have me tcll youall 
Fknow of Socrates, whom the Oracle of 
'Delphas had declared the wiſclt of all 
men. 

In fine, you demand a kind of Journal of 
all the remarkable CircumltancesI have ſeen 
or heard of at the Paths, All this , Ma- 
dam, is above my capacity 5 but as I am 
infinitely your Debtor , you mult be obey- 
ed , though without Order and without 
Ornament, I ſhall then begin with 'the 
deſcription of the place where the Baths 
arc, bctorc I undertake to repreſent to you 
the principal Perſons I ſaw in that place. 
You mult know, Madam, that pretty near 
the Mountain of Thermopile , which 'di- 
vides Greece, and which onely kaving a dif- 
ficult and narrow paſſage , through which 
one may go from one tide of Greece to the 
other, ſeems to aim at the fortifying it e- 
qually z there is a Town called Alpena, - 
where you hnd a great number of very con- 
venient houſes for thoſe who go to the 
Bath. 

But as for the place where they Bathe, it 
has 
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Mas withoat doubt ſomething both ſalvage 
arl4 agreeable. 

And indeed , when you arc in that nar- 
row Paſſage which goes from onefide of 
Greece to the other, 'you ſee on the Welt- 
fide an inacceſſible Mountain environed 
with Precipices. ; 

On the Eaſt-{ide you have a 'view of the 
Sea, and a kind df Maritime Marſh (o full 
of Springs and Reeds, there is no go- 
ing to it. True it is, that deſcending ſomes 
what lower on the fide of Arhemifiz, there 
is a Meadow extreamly pleaſant ; For it 
has not onely the | pm of that great 
wild Mountain , 'and 'on the other fide the 
Sea for an objet 3 but it has likewiſe an 
infinite number of Trees planted regularly 
which furround it. 

As the Baths are properly in that place, 
care has been taken to gather all the Waters 
of it together, which might have rendred 
it muddy, 'as well as the Marſh which tou- 
ches it, So as having ht into that 

ce thoſe famous Waters which ſerve for 
the Baths, they have made at the two ends 
of the Meadow above a hundred Fats of 
Marble, wherein they ket when they pleaſe 
as much Water as is neceſſary: for Bathing. 
Inſomuch, as the moſt part of perſons of 
Quality who go to thoſe Baths having ma-« 

F gnificent 
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gnitcent Tents for the covering of thoſe 
Fats, the proſpc&t is very agreeable, And 
as thoſe Waters are naturally lukewarm, 
they mult of necelſity bathe in the place 
iti If, 

This does not hinder the Ladies from bes 
ing as much in private as if they were in 
ticir own .Chambers, For belides that 
the Tents appointed for the Men are at the 
other end ot the Meadow, and that a man 
would paſs for mad and extravegant if he 
ſhould be wanting in the reſpe& that is 
due to Ladies; There are likewiſe lon 
and high Baliſters which divide it , _ 
where are Guards as long as the time of 
Bathing lefts. Inſomuch that the Men cons 
duct the Ladies onely to thoſe Baliſters ; 
after which they go into their Tents, where 
they are at full liberty. Befides, the men 
do not bathe at the ſame time; for they 
go to the Baths in the Morning, and the 
Ladics towards the Evening. And when 
they go out of their Tents, the Men who 
have Fricnds of the other Scx, or Miſtreſs 
ſes, go to receive them at the Doars of the 
Baliiters for tocondudt them to their Cha» 
riots, which are ranged. along the'Mea- 
dow, from whence they go a walking on 
the Sca-ſhore, when they are not willing 'to 
F6turn too ſoon to Alpena, 
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The conveniency of theſe Baths is, that 
they oblige people to nothing but Diver- 
fron, There is likewiſe this in particular, 
that it is the general opinion they are more 
proper for the preſerving Health and Beaus 
ty, than to cure thoſe who are ſick : So as 
that great - Aſſembly of men and w. mn 
who tlock from all parts of Greece duri g 
three moneths of the year, do render this 
place very agreeable, For at their en- 
trance into Alpena, they renounce all man» 
ner of Melancholy : And of what Coun- 
try ſoever a perſon is, he mult alſo renounce 
the Cuſtomes of the place where he is 
born, and live according to the uſe of the 
Bath , which.without ſctling and impoling 
any thing againſt civil Decency, allows of 
all the Pleafares which arc not forbidden 
by Virtue, 

There are excellent Muſicianers of all 
forts, Painters, and ſometimes Comedians 
too, who recite in ſome occaſions the finett 
Pieces of Exripides his Works, But ſince 
the Baths ' haye been ſetled in that place, 
there was never perhaps a year that there 
was ſo great a Rendezyouze at the Bath of 
{o many perſons of Quality and of Vir- 
tue, And indeed there was of *em from 
all. parts of. Greecez from Athens, from 
Thebes , Megara, Sicyon , Argos,  Mycene; 

; F 2 Chalcjs , 
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Chalcis, Delphos , Theſſalia , and likewiſe 
from Sparta , though in a ſmaller number, 
by reaſon of their auſterity. 

Beſides, the cuſtom of the Baths is,” that 
all the Ladies are drefled after the ſame 
manner 3 and for their conveniency they 
have invented a very gallant ſort of habit 
which reſembles that of the Nymphs of 
Diana, which without having much varie- 
ty, is. very becoming , and does not want 
Magnificence, 

Thus, Madam, you have an account of 
the place where the Baths are, and the way 
of their living there : And I muſt likewiſe 
tell you now who were the principal pers 
fons I met with in that place. The Prin- 
cels of Sicyon, whois a perſon of great me- 
rit, was there'before I came-: She is very 
handſome , has Wit and Virtue, and 
is a great lover of the Converſation 
ef ingenious people, yet without ſhewing 
either too much or too little Wit. And in- 
decd. it was commonly at her honfſe that 
all the choice perſons met at the hours that 
were-not for: Walking 3 that is to ſay, be- 
fore or after bathing, 

There were hve or fix Athenian Ladics, 
who might diſpute -for Wit and Beauty 
with all the reſt; But among others, a La- 
.fdy called Melicrits, who has Charms that 
| cannot 
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cannot . be expreſt z whether 'as to her 
Beauty and her Wit, whether as to her Hu- 
mour and her Carriage: and ſhe was my dar» 
ling Friend at the Bath,as well as at Athens, 
There was likewiſe a Lady of Corinth cal- 
led Expolia, who has a great ſtock of Me- 
rit, Sne knows almoſt all things, without 
pretending to 'Knowledge 3 but does {o 
dread” Death and all manner of Dangers, 
that this fearful humour, -as it makes her 
{pend many hours very ill, ſo it gives occa- 
ſion to her Friends to teize her often for 
it after an agreeable manner. 

She had a-Relation- with her of: a face- 
tious humour, called Hiparett# , who gave 
us a thonſand Pleaſures in ſeveral occa- 
fions, and is likewiſe very handſome. The 
famous* Aſpaſia, ſo knowing that Socrates 
confeſſes to have learnt from her the Art of 
Speaking well-, was there for ſome days: 
and ſome of the moſt virtuous Women had 
the curioſity to ſee her; though the aſhdu- 
ity of Pericles, and other great men, of all 
Nations, have given occaſion. to Calumny 
to ſuſpe& her Virtue : But for my part, I 
did not think fit towwake her a vilit. 

In exchange, we ſaw there four of the Vir 
gins of Minerva of Athens,wholiv'd with great 
relervednels 3 for they -onely received Ladies 

E-3.. at 
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at their Houſe;, and ſaw no men, unleſs 
they were their Relations, upon occaſion at 
the Ladies Houſes where they made Viſits, 
or at the Temple of Minerva, near which 
they were lodged. Amongſt theſe four was 
the generous Theano, whom I ſhall ſpeak of 
in the ſequel. 

The Wiſe and Beantiful 4reta, Daugh- 
ter of the famous Thucydides, of Royal ex- 
traction, was likewiſe there, whoſe Merit is 
known and admired by all Greece. I ſhould 
never have done, it I would ſpeak of all the 
Ladies in particufar. 

But it is very juſt that Idwell a little lon- 
ger in my account of ſome men of an cx- 
traordinary Merit 3 which you will grant, 
Madam, when I ſhall tell you, that Xeno- 
phon, Alcibiades , Theramenes, and Exripides 
were there, all Friends of Socrates the wiſe: 
that Liſander was there ſome days, as we!! 
as Thrafybulus and Philocles ; for moſt of 
theſe Names are famous through all the 
Earth. 

I knew them much better at the Bath 
than before; one knows in that place the 
Hiſtory of all the principal Perſons who are 
there. One knows, 1 ſay, their Amours, 
their Intrigues, their Ambition. 

A ſecret Enemy of Alcibiades, called An- 
&rocles, being there, was the Satyrical Hiſto- 

rian 
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rian of that fine Aſſembly: and a Lady of 
$ycion , called Chryfila, was the true Hiſto- 
rianeſs. From her it wasI learnt Liſander 
came with no other intent to the Bath 
than to exaſperate Alcibiades againſt A- 
thens. 

Androclus proceeded much farther; for 
he ſaid, that Alcibiades had been incognito 
at Sparta 3 and as he is admirably beauti- 
ful, well made, and of a good Mecn,has a fa- 
.cetious , gallant, and infinitely agreeable 
Wit, 

Androclus added, that the Queen of La- 
cedemon was in love with him 3 and that 
Love would take him away from the Athe- 
nians under the appearances of Ambition, 
or that Ambition would oblige him to 
ſeign the being the Lover of that Prin- 

S. 


But to finiſh the Portrait of A4lcibiader, 
T muſt needs fay he ſpeaks ſomething low. 
But as- it is without affeation, this ſlight 
fault does ſeem to ſoften his Voice, and is 
very becoming him. He is magnificent in 
Moveables, in Equipage, and all his Actions 
d6 favour of his high Birth. 

He has all the: violent Paſſions, yet has 
been ſeen to have had two or three Miſtre(- 
ſes at a time. But as Ambition is the ruling 
Paſſion of his ſoul, he - ever ready to quit 

4 all 
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all his Miſtrefſes for the giving that cor» 
tent, Befides, he- knows how to change 
his manners as he pleaſes.. He can live 
without pain after the Laconian manner, 
nice and voluptuous in Tonza, loving good 
Cheer and Horſes in Thrace , magnificent 
among the Perſians, taking pleaſure in giving 
Feaſts to the people 3 and with all this ve- 
ry valiant, and a great Commander both at 
Sea and at Land.. 

But as he mingles gallantry in all he, 
does, he had at the Army a golden Crown 
whereon, inſtead of a Warlike Device, was 
a little Czpid carrying a Thunderbolt, inti-, 
mating by words which I have forgotten, 
that the God of Love was more formidable 
than Fupiter. 

But what is moſt to be admired is, that 
his impetuoſity has ever been ſuſpended in 
the preſence of Socrates, whole Virtue fix- 
ed his humour for a time; True it is, this 
Friendſhip was cemented by reciprocal Ob. 
ligations. And indeed, at the War-of Poti- 
dga, wherein Alcibiades did wonders, $So- 
crates. always followed him. But Alcibia- 
des being wounded in a very dangerous .oc- 
cation , Socrates caſt himſelf between the 
Enemies and him, and hindred his being ta- 
ken Priſoner, ; 

The Prize of that Battle dlongas 
=. 
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Socrates but he was nevertheleſs the firſt 
who ſaid it ought to be given to Alci- 
biades. 

But to return to Androcles, he told us 
likewiſe, that to what place ſoever Xenopbon 
went, he was followed by a Lady of a great 
Merit, called Philefiz, And indecd we ſaw 
her arrive at the Bath ſome days after Xe- 
nophon, 

If a violent Paſſion could be excuſable 
in a Lady, the Merit of Xenophon would cx- 
caſe Phileſia ; tor there is not a man in -the 
World better made , nor of a greater Air, 
no not Alcibiades himſclf. His Humour is 
more ſage, and more reſerved, - His Wit is 
agreeable, He ſpeaks as he writes, and he 
writes better than any -man ſoever : And 
truly he has been called the Muſe, and the 
Athenian Bee, to ſhew the {wectneſs of his 
Style. His Heart is as: perte&t as his mind, 
being ſolidly Pious without Oftentation. 
He is as renowned amongſt the great Cap- 
tains, and amongſt the great Philoſophers, 
and the beſt Hiſtorians. 

He is not one of thoſe Bullies who one- 
ly eflieem their own Valour:; Nor is he a 
Writer who would attribute to himſelf 
the Works of others. For I have heard 
him ſay, that in the Battle of Delion, , 
{o- fatal. to the. Athenians , Socrates per- 
PS forrhed 
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formed wonders in his own perſon ; and” 
that finding himſelf. engaged and hurried 
away againſt his. will; by. thoſe of his own 
' Party, he'retired ſlowly, yet facing the E-. 
nemy and fighting like a Lyon. Nenophon 
faid; that Socrates in that condition having. 
found him entangled under his Horſe , nl 
wounded; he dilingaged him in ſpight of 
the Enemies, and took him upon his'Shoul-. 
ders until he was far-enough. from. *em as 
not to fear they would kill the man, whoſe 
Lite he was defirous of ſaving. ' 

Xenophon told me this after an. Heroick 
manner 3 and all Greece. knows never any 
other did ſo highly commend the Works 
of Thucydides as himſelf. 

Xenophon lovcd Hunting and Horſes, and 
all Military. Exerciſes. Alcibiades loved 
them likewiſe : but his humour is ve- 
ry impetuous 3..and his Pleaſures are very 
often diffolute, and very. changeable. Ma- 
gnifcence attends him in all places 3 and ne- 
ver any beſides himſelf has had Seven Cha-. 
riots at the Olympick Games. Yertheſe two . 
men, alike in ſome things, and {> different 
in others, were intimate Friends of the wiſe 
Socrates. 

As for Liſander , who is of the Race. of : 
Heraclides, as he has been brought up in the 
; fimplicity, not to ſay politick Poverty, of. 
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Sparta , his Character is very different. 
But under that ſeeming madelty-he con» 
ceals a great deal of Pride. And very far 
from retuſing a- Throne if he could attain 
it , he would not refuſe an Altar, nor all 
the Homages that are paid to the Gods ; 
Having likewiſe been ſuſpe&ed of endea+ 
vouring to -ſuborn in ſeveral places thoſe 
who render- Oracles, for the attaining of 
his ends. 

You may eaſily judge, Madam, that: this 
variety ainong theſe Great men rendred the 
Society the more agreeable. The famous E- 
ripides , Socrates his Friend to ſuch a de- 
gree , that the envious ſaid this wife 
Philoſopher has ſome (ſhare in his Works, 
was likewiſe at the Baths. But under- 
ſtanding people onely believe, he has given 
him good Wints and Counſcls. His Birth is 
without doubt obſcure , but yet he has a 
Haughty, Melancholy, and Arrogant Air : 
And his great Merit gives him a certain 
Noble Audaciouſneſs which-is not-unplea- 
ſing, for that the beauty of his Wit and 
of his Works do maintain it 3 and is how- 
ever civil, and underſtands Converſation 
aright. 

e gained all the Prizes of -the Exerci- 
ſes during.his younger years 3 and has van- 
quiſhed feveral times by his tne Tragedies, 
without 
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without there appearing in bis Eyes any 


motion of Joy for.the Victory he had gaiz 


ned, 

- Tt-could not, be obſerved. either by his 
Acions or his Words, that he was a lovet 
of Ladies 3. though- the fampus- Sophocles 
has foxmerly reproached him, that. he onely 
hated them upon the Stage. But though 
there are ſome places in his Works where 
_ is Love, yet he is no profeſied Gal: 
ant... ' = 


Androcles (aid likewiſe, that part of his 


trouble came from his being unhappy in a 
Wife, as well as Socrates ; And-that it was 
after a much more cruel manner.. _ 

As. for Philocles, he had wherewith tg 
pleaſe, without having any extraordinary 
qualities. _ He had no Imperftections 3 his 
Heart, his Wit, and his Perſon, had ar ec- 
quality, of Merit which. ſuted to all the 
World, and diſguſted, no body., 

Thraſybulus,has.alſo Merit, Wit, and Vas 
Jour 3, but he 'is ſomething unequal in, hs 
Humour, and a, little too haughty : But 
as for Theramenes, Madam, I dare not hope 
to repreſent him to you well; and we may 
fay he has all the great Qualities of the 
.others, without having any of their Im- 
perfeQtions : and he ynanimouſly paſſes for 
a man of the moſt. honour ip Athens, and 
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the: moſt ſolidly Virtuous , and likewiſe 
one of the moſt, Valiant. having morcover 
all that can rendera Virtue charming; in a 
perſon of Quality > good Meen, a noble 
Ait, an ingenious. Phyſiognomy, ſpeaking 
well, an agreeable Humour without being 
Comical, and of a Probity-that cannot be 
ſurpaſſed ; And indeed; he. has as much 
ſhare in the Friendſhip of Socrates as Cris 
ton, Cebes, Simmias, and all the others Lhave 
named. : 

Theſe, Madam, . were the principal. per- 
ſons at the Bath. I add that as long as 
the Ladies were in their Tents, there were 
Conſorts of Country-Harmony all along 
the Balitters 3 and when they were at Als 
pena, they had Harps and Voices, : 

Alcibiades having a, fancy of not .being 
able to enduxe, Conſorts of Flutes in his 
preſence , by reaſon thoſe who play. upoy 
them have their Faces disfigured 3. This is 
to ſuch a degree in his head,. that-he ſays 
he will have them banilhed from Athens, 
and ſhall have Socrates.on, his fide.. Socra» 
tes, I ſay, who has not an unſociable vir» 
tue.z who has not . cven deſpiſed Dancing 3 
who complies with the innocent joy of the 
Feaſts of men of Mcrit, who have fo great 
a reſpe& for him, that he alone has more 
ſhare in the Copverſation than all: thoſe 
he 
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he meets with. But, Madam, for the bet- 
ter underſtanding of what I have to ſay to 
you in the (cquel, I mult bring you back to 
Athens ; and-having to tell you what paſſed' 
at the Baths, I mult inform you of what: 
paſſed in that famous City where Melicrita. 
and my felt were born. 

You mult know- then, that Theramenes 
had been long very much in love with Me- 
licrita 3-and that their adventure, though 
without great Events , merits you ſhould 
know the beginning of it: For to take. 
pleaſure in the ſequel in what I have to ac-- 
quaint you concerning it, I ſhall tell it you 
then in few words, and then will bring you 
back to the Bath. 

The. Father of Melicrita being the Neigh- 
bour of Socrates , and of Theramenes like- 
wiſe, we may ſay the praiſes this Great man 
gave them from their Infancy, made them 
eſteema one another; but with this difference, . 
that the eſteem of Theramenes became a vi- 
olent Pathon which he durſt not unboſome, 
and . the elteem of: Melicrita was fol 
lowed ' by a great inclination , to which 
her Reaſon gave bounds thinking ſome-- 
times rather to become one of Minerva's 
Virgins than to marry , becauſe the Merit 
of Theramenes made her fear that her heart 
would. engage it ſelf more than ſhe was 
wil- 
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willing it ſhould. Beſides, the Merit of 
Theramenes, whereof I have ſpoken to .you, 
retained her. 

Alcibiades was for ſome. time. ir» love- 
with her after the death of. his.Wife, who 
lived in that State but two or- three years.. 
But ſhe was not afraid of loving him, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew. he was . capable of havin 
more than one Miſtreſs at a-time 3 us 
though he promifed her (ſhe ſhould ever-be 
the ht in his-Heart, (he with caſe rejected 
his Paſſion, 

Thraſylws loved her likewiſe ; but he had* 
a-Miſtreſs, and it was an obſtacle for her... 
Beſides, he is ſomething too arrogant, and 
a little fantaſtical. 

As for Androcles, he had two, and had 
too little Virtue. 

There was not one. befides- Theramenes . 
who ſeemed to have no other Paſſion, But 
{be was perſwaded in. general, there was . 
not a man who would love but one perſon 
all-his Lite 3 and ſhe would not expoſe her - 
ſelf to the not being beloved any more, or 
to the being leſs beloved. 

But, ſaid I to her one day. in. favour of 
Theramenes , whom 1 infinitely eſteemed, 
Do not you fee that Socrates, the wiſeſt man.- 
that ever was, is married ? 


But can you be ignorant , anſwered ſhe, 
that 
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that he is unhappy in being ſo? And do ' 
not you know what he has faid to one of 
his Friends, That whether we Marry or do 
not Marry, we always. xepent ? and Repen- 
tance for Repentance. 1 love. rather. not to 
marry at all. ... 

You know, added ſhe,-.that, when Alcibi- 
ades was firſt-married, he was very much in 
love with- his Wite. You know (he was 
Beautitul and. Virtuous, of great Quality, 
and abounding in Wit : For though 1 was 
very young, I remember her well enough 
to know. ſhe was very Charming 3 yet he 
gave her ſo much Jealouſie, that ſhe parted 
from him and left him,: 

I know it very well, ſaid TI to her; but 
notwithſtanding her * gy" he loved her 
ſill; and to ſuch a degree, that: he ſeiz'd 
on her by foxce., and brought her back to 
his Houle. 

That I grant, anſwered Melicritaz but 
ſhe- quickly dicd. there. of griet: and af(- 
ſoon as (he was dead, he fell in love with 
me, or pretended to be ſo. .. 

I know it very well, faid I; but Alcibia- 
des and Theramenes are of a very different 
humour, 

You know, added I, that ſince you have 
{een the World you have conſtantly been 
beloved by Theramenes ; He has Ty * * 

is 
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his Love by a thouſand Cares. All that 
can pleaſe and divert, he has done for you. 
He has never been. wanting in any thing : 
Why then, my dear. Me/icrita, will not you 
render him happy ? 

Shal I, ſaid ſhe, embracing me, and blu- 
ſhing at the ſame time, diſcover to you my 
Secret, upon condition you will never re- 
veal it ? 

I do ſulcmnly engage it, faid I to.her 
and I will not fail my word. 

Well then, replied ſhe, I will confeſs to 
you ingenuouſly, that it Theramenes had no 
paſſion for mezit I had not a great eſteem & 
a great inclination for himzand that I could 
refotve to marry, I would accept him for my 
Husband :; For in (bort,a man of honor does 
always live well with a rational perſon : And 
when it is ſo,a Woman of good Senſe, who 
loves her Repoſe and her Reputation, 
ought not to make a hurry though her Huſ- 
band ſhould have ſome Gallantry. For 
her own ſake ſhe ought to be ignorant of 
it as much - as ſhe.can 3, and when ſhe can 
no longer doubt of it, not fo much, as tor-, 
. ment her own Husband, 

But when there has been a mutual Love. 
before Marriage, it is not poſſhble to ſuffer 
an. mfidelity with patience : And nothing 
ſeems to me more inſuppoxtable, than. a 
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be jealous of a Husband whom we muſt 
love and reſpe& be he what he will. When 
we are jealous before marrying a man, we 
complain, we hate, or deſpiſe : But a Huf- 
band, with whom we are to live until the 
very laſt moment, and live in peace, if 
he ſhould no longer love what he is always 
obliged to love , is, I muſt confeſs, what I 
cannot ſuffer the thoughts of, nor expoſe 
my {elf to that misfortune ; and I (ſhould 
prefer the being Theano's Companion a- 
mongſt the Virgins of Minerva, before be- 
ing the Wife of Theramenes, if I was necel- 
farily bound to chuſe one of the two. 
Ceaſe then, Theolinda , ſaid ſhe to me, 
ſpeaking to me in. favour of Theramenes, IL 
know but too well his Merit, and the Paſſion 
he has for me: And would to the Gods I 
knew neither the one nor the other. 
And'for the diſcovering to you all the 
delicacy of my Sentiments, which perhaps 
you will find capricious, know, that the 
tenderneſs of Theramenes his.-heart is what 
moſt allarms me. For, my dear Theolinda, 
he has naturally a paſſionate Soul z and I 
am likewiſe ſomething, afraid that I am 
as much indebted for his Love to his Tem- 
perament, as to my own pretended Merit. 
His looks, his words, his Letters, all i8 full 
of Paſhon; And. when I think what my 
_—_ gricf 
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gricf would be if I ſaw him have for ano- 
ther the ſame tenderneſs he has for me , 
I confirm my (ſelf fo ſtrongly in the reſo- 
lution of not marrying him, that nothing 
can make me change. 

But can you marry another, ſaid I to 
her ? 

In no wiſe, anſwered ſhe 3 and it is for 
that reaſon I am making a firit Friend- 
ſhip with Theano. For if I had the mitf- 
fortune to loſe thoſe I owe my life to, I 
would go demand the vail of her. 

In fine, Theolinda, this is all the Secret of 
my Heart, which I pray you not to reveal to 
any bedy without exception, according to 
your promiſe : For I would not have Thera- 
menes know the inclipation I have for him. 

You raiſe my pity, faid 1 to her, _—_ 
you ſo diſquiet your ſelf, and upon ſu 
ill-grounded fears, 

h!'T beſtech you, replied ſhe, obſerve 
but the Condudt of all thoſe you are ac- 
quainted with. You know there is a Miſs 
here, whoſe extraordinary Beauty attracts 
all the men in general, married or unmarri- 
ed, Aſpafia with her Wit,has done no leſs 
than D:odota with her Beauty. 

The greateſt men have had a weakneſs 
for theſe two Women without Virtue, prin» 


cipally the former. And would not. you 
haye 
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have me fear that Theramenes ſhould be 
weak, as well as a thouſand others have 
been ? 

No, no, purſued ſhe, whether Capriciouſ- 
neſs, or Reaſon, you- ſhall not change my 
Heart. 

As ſhe was ſaying theſe laſt words, The 
ramenes, Alctbiades, and Androcles, came in- 
to my Chamber : And as the laft is a great 
lover of telling all the news of Athens, he 
told us, that Socrates, all-wiſe as he is, had 
had the curiotity to go, with three or four 
of his Friends, to ſee the Beauty of Diodo* 
ta, while an excellent Painter was drawing 
her Picture, 

Androcles ſaid this with a - malicious 
{mile, as not finding,ghis curioſity worthy 
of Socrates, Melicrita looked upon me then 
with an Air which ſuited with: her ſecret 
Senfiments. | 

And Alcibiades following his facetious 
humour, ſaid he. was ſomething (urprized 
at this ; for that Socrates had told him a 
hundred times, he was to fly from Beau- 
ty 


But Theramenes , perceiving, that »Andro- 
cles would have made a. poylon of that 
Cwrioſity , broke ſilence, -and faid, he- juſt 
came from ſecinga Friend of Socrates who 
had been at the- Viſit he had made 3 = 
that 
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that he had had no other deſighe* than to 
know if Diodota had Wit enough to re- 
form her ill Conduct. And indeed, Ma- 
dam, Socrates ſpent all his Lite in inſpiring 
Sentiments of * Virtue into all thoſe he ſees, 
Inſomuch that at the firſt, according to his 


'way, he had rallied with that Woman for 


the taming her, 

But after, having well obſerved that her 
Wit was not worthy of her Beauty, he ri- 
dicul'd her , deploring the misfortune of 
that Woman , who having wherewith to 
wake her (elf adored, made her {clt deſpi- 
{ed by all the Earth. 

I looked upon Melitrita in my turn , to 
ſee in her Eyes if the virtuous Sentiments 
of Theramenes did not pleaſe her. She blu- 
ſhed, and would dexterouſly have turned 
the Converſation upon another SubjeQ. 

But is it poſſible, (aid I then, that people 
ſhould call Love the Paftſionate Sentiments 
that men have for ſuch a Lady as Diodota, 
who would willingly be'bcloved by all thoſe 
that ſee her, without being cruel to any one 
of her pretended Gallants ? 

If it be Love, ſaid Alcibiades , it is at 
leaſt a tranſpert of a weak and paſhonate 
Heart. 

Truly,nfaid Melicris, you give that weak- 
nels a very Aoft name. 'He who can love 
one 
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one of thole Women without Virtue , is 
not virtuous himſelf. 

But, Madam , reſumed Theramenes , Do 
not you know , you who love all fine and 
ingenious things, and underſtand them fo 
well too; you, I ſay, whocſteem Emripides 
ſo much,do not you know what he has aſler- 
ted in one of his finelt Pieces, that there are 
two ſorts of Loves ? 

If I did know it, replied ſhe, I have for- 
gtten it 3 but I donot believe to have ſeen 
it. I then deſired Theramenes to tell us the 
paſſage if he remembred it; and ſeeking a 
moment in his Memory, he recited theſe 
Verſes drawn out of a much larger Work, 


The Sentiments of Earipizes upon 
Honeſt Love. 


Two ſorts of Love in humane Breaſts do reign, 
And ore their Minds a different Empire gaim 
enus the wanton Parent of the one, 
Does from the frothy Ocean bear her Son, 
Who with thick, foggy Thoughts our Souls ins 
ſpires, 
And preys upon us with material Fires. 
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Th'other adorn'd all o're with perfeft Grace 
Is of a pure,Divine, and heavenly race, . 
That in the filtby muddy ſenſes has its place. I, 

By 
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By Beanties treacherous Charms it does betray, 

And makgs of ſenſual an Fools an eaſie prey, 

And Reaſon our bett Guide does ſtill annoy 

By too much ſenſe it does all ſence deſtroy. 

But with this Love all Virtnes do combine, 

And real Modefty does with Prudence joyns 

This is their fate, alike they ſeem to be, 

Yet the one being mortal, they diſagree ; 

For the other is endu'd with Immortality. 
Theſe Verſes are out of Exripiders 


I had not ſeen thoſe Verſes, ſaid Melicri- 
22 but believe Exripides has made them 
to ſhew that there ought- really to be two 
ſorts of Love, and that this does not prove 
there is ſo, | 

Before that your indifference, Madam, 
ſaid Alcibiades , had taken from me all 
hopes of being looked upon favourably by 
you, I ſhould have allowed of Ezripides his 
diſtintion, But as I dare not now own 
any more than Reſpe& and Admiration 
for your Ladiſhip, 1 confeſs fincerely, faid 
he rallying,to perplex Theramenes, that I be- 
lieve but one kind, which varies a little, ac- 
cording to the perſons we love. But at 
the bottom there are mapy more Loves 


which die,than Eternal Loves, 


It is,not ſufficient to ſay, (aid Therame- 


ner, Love varies agording to the perſons 
we 
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' ' welove: For Ibdlieve it may be more tru» 
ly faid, Love varies according to the per» 
ſon who loves 3 fince it is properly the 
Heart of a Lover which renders Love ci- 
ther inconſtant or faithful, 

And indeed when we are born to love 
well, the indifference and cruclty 6f the Per- 
ſon beloved, do not make Love die. And 
on the contrary, the Beauty , Wit, Virtue, 
and even the moſt tender Correſpondence, 
cannot fix a heart naturally unfaithtul: chere 
mult then needs be a frivolous Amour, ſuch 
as Evwripides deſcribes itz and a virtuous 
Love, ſuch as he repreſents it to us. 

I aſſure you, reſumed Melicrita rifing, to 
break off the Converſation, that the Loves 
in Verſe and in Proſe arc very Chimerical 
Loves; and what Love there is in the 
heart of all men, is very light and very tri- 
volous. 

You ſpeak too- generally, Madam, replied 
Theramenes. | 

1 am of 'your opinion , 'reſumed I ; 'and 
a general Rule muſt never be made in any 
thing. 

This Alcibiades agreed to 3 and Andre» | 
cles durſt not oppoſe it, 'But at length Me» | | 
licrita went away, without ſuffering any of | : 
the men in my Chamber to lead her to her | | 
Chariot, retuling them all equally, - | 

ut 
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But, Madam, not to abuſe your patience, 
during ſix Months Theramenes forgot no- 
thing of all that Love can inſpire into 
a very witty man, for the obtaini 
Mzlicritse's Conſent to demand her > 
Ariſtecrates her Father. She would ne- 
ver allow him to do it; nay, ſtretched 
her cruelty much farther : For ſhe forbid 
it him fo abſolutely, that he durſt not dif(- 
obey her. And belides, he would only owe 
her to her (elf. 

He ſometimes diſcovered, in ſpight of 
Melicrita's endeavours, that ſhe did not hate. 
him 3 But he was ſo much the more un- 
happy. He ſought to divert her by: Fealts, 
by Muſicks, and by a hundred. inger.ious 
Gallantries. He attempted - to touch her: 
Heart by : paſſionate Letters, by Tears, by 
Sighs, by tender and touching words, - All \ 
this was to no purpole, Inſomuch, as ly- 
ing under theſe unhappy- circumſtances , he. 
refolved to endeavour the curing. himſelf 
by abſence. A | oe wa 

Socrates, having no fancy for Voyages.did 
all he could to divert bim from this de-1 
ſign 3 and blamed in his preſence the excel-. 
ſive Curioſity of great Travellers, as wcll 
as that; of all the Philoſophers who had pre- 
ceded him! :' For all the world. knows So+: 
crates, values nothing but Morality 5 and: 
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* believes it a thouſand times more neceſſary 
than ſo many uncertain Knowledges which 
the moſt part of men make the buſmeſs 
of all their Lives. 
Theramenes did not tell Socrates the tru 

cauſe of his deſign: But he refolved to pur- 
ſae it 3 and departed without being able 
to take his leave of Melicrits : For ſhe 
carcfully ſhun'd him, for fear he ſhould ſee 
in her Eyes the ſecret of her Heart. But 
he wrote to her, and the Letter was deli- 
vered her on the morrow after his departure. 
The Letter was as follows. 


I depart, Madam, that T may not impor- 
:t#ne - youu 'ahy more with my Paſſion : and 
though 1 am ptrſwaded my abſence will not he 
ſenſible to 'you, I eaſily perceive yours will 
. be ſo cruel to me, that Death will quickly put 
a period tomy Sufferings., Perhaps, Madam, 
when you have loft - me for ever, you will pir- 
ceive I merited a leſs rigorons treatment. Be 
not offended if I entertain ſo light a bope, fince 
it #s the onely recompence I can pretend to, for 
the moſt violent and moſt conſtant paſſion that 
the heart of man was ever capable of. 


- Theramenes addreſſed to me his Letter, 
and delired me'by another to deliver it to 
her; for he was very much my yr 
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And though 1 had inviohbly kept Melicri« 
#5 Secret, he knew well enough I bam'd 
her carriage towards: kim, 

But in- he-departed, I delivered his 
Letters Moeliorizz would not 'rcad it, but F- 
read it''to her. She bluſhed, ſhe fighed 5 
and I'perceived ſhe:could hardly conceal the 
fronble 'of her Heart, We were interrup- 
ted, ad ſhe avoided during ſeveral days to 
fpeqkto mein particular. 

Bat this- was extraordinary in this occas 
fron); - that 'ſhe treated thoſe. who were in 
love with her much worſe ſince Theramenes 
was abſent, revenging het ſelf upon them 
for the torment he ſuffered in not dazing 


| to abandon her Heart to the-inclination the 
| Had for him. 


But in a ſhort'time after, Athens was ex» 

ed to two the greateſt Calamities in the 

orld, War, and Peftitence, wherewith 'ic 
had long before been menaced by an Qra» 
cle. 

I ſhall ſay nothing to you of that War, 
fince you are perfectly informed of all its 
Events, I have alrcady told you, that: 
Alcibiades and Socrates fignalized and dis: 
finguilbed them( Ives therein after ſuch a 
manner, as that thcy were not to be equal 
led by any other. 

Theſe two misfortunes together, put 4- 
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thenr into a great Conſternation : all thoſe 
perſons who had Country-houſes , retired 
"to them : But the Air being infe&ted , they 
met ' with the Peſtilence in all places, © The 
- Contagion was brought -into cthe'Camp be- 
fore Potidezs,. where many died of it., Al- 
moſt all thoſe died who had any underſtan- 
ding in Phyſick, ſo as people died without 
help :. And this had ſo much the Aig of a 
Divine Puniſhment , that publick Prayers 
were made; in all the Temples 3 but the 
Mortality was (o' great, that few people were 
{cen there. 

It was not, as formerly,-a popular Mala- 
&y 3 perſons of the higheſt Quality were at- 
tacked by it as well as others. 

Thucydides had that terrible Diſcaſc,: but 
recovered. My Husband died of it in the 
Army, being very young} ſo that I retired 
with Stebonta, Melicrita's Mother, into the 
Country. 

Socrates was almoſt the onelv man of all 
thoſe who were at the Army,who was ſpa- 
red by the Infection 3 andthis was attribu- 
ted tothe protection of the Gods, and his 
gxcat Sobriety. | 

Melicrits has confeſſed to me ſince, that 
ſometimes ſhe was very glad her cruelty 
had baniſhed Theramenes fiom a place where 
he. might have -periſhed either by War - 
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by Peſtilence 3 but ſhe knew not that the 
fame Paſhon which had ſent Theramenes a+ 
way recalled him, and expoſed him to the 
ſame dangers which ſhe thought. to have 
made him avoid. 

And indeed, Madam, afloon as Therames-- 
nes had notice his Country was 'in War, 
and his Miſtreſs expoſed to the Peltilencey 
he changed his Courſe and Dehign, how far 
off ſoever he was, and rctuned with much 
more diligcnce than he we:.t away, 

But to (hew that the Love of . Mclierita 
had more ſhare in his Return than the love 
of Glory, inſtead of going, directly to the. . 
Army, he approached- Aihens., to know, 
where ſhe was ; But he tound there a hi= 
deous Solitude, and more dead Corps. than. 
living Bodies. 

They. told him I was. with: Melicrite in- 
the Country 3 that Stenobia was very lick,, 
though not of the Contageous Diſeaſe : 
And that Melicrita , having had news 
her Father was- taken with the Peſtilence, 
in. his return from the Army , his Dome-: 
ſticks all dead of it except a young; 
Slave 3 and that knowing the lamentable. 
condition her-Father was in, ſhe would have. 
lefr me with Stenobia, and gone to Ariſto- 
crates, if I had not hindred her from ſo. 
doing. 
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Theramenes, hearing all this, forced, as 1 
may ſay, by great Preſents, the onely Phy+ 
fician who remained at Azbens to go with 
him; and wrote to Melicrita in theſe 
terms ; 


Love, Madam haniſh'd me from my Country ; 
the ſame Paſſion calls me home, that I might 
have the Conſolation to ſee my ſelf near you, 
and endeavour to ſucconur him to whom you owe 
your Life. Continue with Stenobia, Madam ; 
IT am earrying to Aziſtocrates a very able Phy- 
fician \ I ſteal bim from a great City, but 1 


. value you above all the World, If I can by 


my cares ſave Ariſtocratcs's life, and that his 


" Diſeaſe does not prove Contageous to. my ſelf, 1 


will go ſeek Death in the Army ; 100 happy in 
having rendred you a Service which perhaps 
will be the onely one of all my life that will be 


aeceptable to you, 
Theramenes uſed all poſſible precaution in 


writing to us. He came from a goud Ar, 
took a Tablc-book out of ſuch things as 
had not been in Athens. He ſent them by 
a Slave he had brought with him from the 


* Country he came and went direMly to 


the place where he knew Ariſtocrates lay 

ill, 
I forgot to tell you that I received The- 
ramenes's 
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Therameness-Packet as | was weeping with: 
Melierits, who underwent a mortal Grief, 

that her Father,whom ſhe tenderly 
loved, had (© terrible a Diſeaſe without ha- 
ving any help. All his Servants were dead 
at the Army; and not a man could be 
found to be ſent to him; we had onely. 

Women, except an old Domeſtick who was 

not in a condition to undertake a Journey. 

All the others were fled away, and I could 

not divert her from going, without know- 

ing however how (he ſhould get to Ariſtocra--- 
tes. 
In that condition we received Theraue- 

nes's Meſſenger as a Meflenger from Heaven. . 

And when ſhe knew the care this generous 

Lover had taken to procure her Father a - 

Phyfician, and that he was going to expoſe 

himſelf to the Peftilence for thelove other. 

It muſt be confeſſed, faid (he-, that this a- 

Qion is admirable ! and without ſaying a . 
| word more,ſhe went to acquaint Stenobra,her - 
Husband would not die without help., and 
that Theramenes was going, to him. 

This News gave ſo much joy to that vir-- 
| tuous Woman , that her Fever diminiſhed -. 
| two hours after. 

I then repreſented 'to Melicrite all 1 
thought capable. of moving her 3 but ſhe 
was ingenious in tormenting her ſelf : Do 

G 4 not 
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not you ſee, ſaid ſhe to me, that it is not 
now a fitting time to ſpeak to me of The- 
ramenesr's Paſſion? Perhaps he came too 
late 3 perhaps it lies not in his power to 
ſave Ariſtocrates : And perhaps, alas ! added 
ſhe ſighing, he will meet with his own death 
in endcavouring to render me a great Ser- 
vice; which would be to me a greater 
misfortune than | can expreſs. 

In tine, notwithitanding the ſeverity of 
my Conduct, added ſhe bluſhing , 1 love 
Theramenes ; and it is onely the tenderneſs 
of my Heart which has made me treat him 
fo as I have done. | 

W hat touch'd her ſtill more, is, that I 
knew from the Meſſenger Theramenes had 
ſent us, and who had Wit enough, that his 
Maſter had been under a mortal Mclancho- 
ly during his Travels, not having had the 
lealt curiolity, wandring a'\moſt here and 
there at hazard, yet ſtill going farther 
off, 

In the mean while we knew not what 
courſe to take for to hear from Ariſtocrates 
andTheramenes:But the Slave he had ſent us 
offered his ſervice, which we accepted : and 
Melicrita, after having twenty times chan- 
ged her Reſolution, wrote theſe tew Lincs 
to Theramenes by Stenobia's Command. 


Wd. es. a tr. th. Or a. Ro = 
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T obey a Mother, whom your . generous attion + 


daer reſtore to life agein,onely in bopes you- will 
ſave that of Ariſtocrates.z and Hthank you on 


ber bebalf with all poſſible acknowledgement. . 


T have not the power to tell you my own Sen- 


timents, in- the uncertainty I am under of the - 
ſucceſs of the fineſt atiion in the world : and ' 


I leave, Theolinda , generous Theramenes, 


fron. 


Arid indeed, I wrote to Theramenes aftera + 


more endearing manner ; but before. he 
could receive our Letters , a great deal of 
time was fpcnt ; for that young:Slave was 
ſeized on. by the Governour of a Caſtle, 
becauſe 1t was known he had paſſed chrough 
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to tell -you better my. ſence in. this ſad. occa- - 


Athens : Soas that he was kcpt to be pus - 


ried in a Separate Lodging, 

During, that time , Melicrita ſuffered all 
the grict that. Fricndſhip.and Love can. in- 
flid, by the ſentiments ot Fear ſhe had both 
for Ariſtocrates and for Theramenes, But at 
laſt, though a pretty while after, we recei- 
ved a Packet from Ariitocrates , withoyt 
knowing, from whence it came : For he 
= brought it had. recciycd. it from ang- 
kner, 


Ic was I who opened it; 1 firſt ſaw a 


G5 Lettce , 
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Letter from Aroſtocrates to Stenobia, but ve- 
ry ſhort, T gave it her, and ſhe comman- 
ded Melierita to read it to her. She found 


Ariſtocrates to Stenobia. 
T awe my Life to he moft penerous of ali 
men ? But owe at the es en ck 


#0 Theramenes. He has not arked ber of me 
out of the _ be bad for ber \ but baving 
-=g —_— that be - been long in love with 

y aving nothing, more precious to give 
bim, I defign ber for him. Diſpoſe her bp 
bey me. The leaft ſhe can do for him to whom 
ſhe owes her Life, is to conſent that I give be 
8 him who has preſerved mine. 


Stenobia , tranſported with Joy , look'd 
upon Melicrita , and told her, ſhe did not 
believe it neceſſary for her to joyn her Com- 
mands to thoſe of Ariftocrates. 

But, to tell you the truth , Melicrita's 
Heart was ſo fenfibly touch'd , ſhe was 
not able to ſpeak; and yet her former Sen- 
timents, in the midſt of her Joy, made a 
ſhift to find ſome place in her mind. She 
anſwered with great modeſty and ſubmif- 
fion to Stenokia 3 adding onely, that yo 
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Theramenes had not yet demanded her of 
Ariftocrates, there was nothing, to be deci- 
ded in the.caſe. During that, 1 read what 
Ariſtocrates wrote to me. I ſaw-by his Let-. 
ter, that aſſoon as T heramenes had (cen him--. 
cured, he had taken the reſolution to go to - 
the Army, without daring to write to Mel;- 
erita, Or come to {ce her, for fcar.of-bring- 
ing the bad Air. Inſomuch, that after ha- 
ving ſatisfied the Love he had for Melicrita, 
he was reſolved to go where the loye of his 
Country called him. 

He had reccived a thouſand Careftes from 
Ariftocrates , but had ſaid nothing to him-- 
concerning .Meticrita : And it was not ill 
after. his departure, that a friend of Thera- 
menes, Who was. come to {ee him fromthe . 
Army, acquainted him with his Patſion for 
his Danghter. So that Theramenes, though 
very glad in having faved his Miſtreſſes Fa- 
thers Life , was till ignorant whether this 
would render him the more happy 3 for he 
had not yet received our Letters. He durlſt 
neither write to us, nor come to {ce us: and 
in ſhort,he went away-very {ad and diſcon- 
ſolate. 

As the Peftilence was in the Camp as 
well as at Athens, he was afraid of Jetting 
us hear from him. 

He fignalized himſelf in the Army . af- 


ſoon 
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ſoon as he was there : but he unfokunately 
engaged himſelf fo far in one Encounter, 
that neither his own Valour. nor <cven that 
of Socrates , could hinder his being taken 
by the Enemies, after having been dange- 
rouſly wounded. 

I leave you to think, Madam, what was 
Melicrita's grief, when upon Ariſtocrates 
his return we were acquainted with Thera* 
menes's Wounds and Impriſonment. 

This grief was ſo much the more ſenfi- 
ble, in that it had ſucceeded the extream 
Joy which ſhe had for her Fathers arrival, 
whom ſhe tenderly loved, and by whom ſhe 
was likewiſe tenderly beloved. 

She had at leatt the Conſolation of ha- 
ving the liberty to fhew part of her grict, 
For Ariftocrates was ſo afflicted, and Steno- 
biz alſo, that they would have taken it very 
ill if Melicrita had not ſhared in their at- 
fiction. 

But as the is a very diſcreet and modeſt 
Perſon, ſhe onely let *em ſee a grict of ac- 
knowledgemient, it I may fo term it, But 
when we were alone, ſhe afftited her ſelf to 
excels. She accuſed her (elf of. being the 
cauſe of Theramenes's misfortune, and was 
not to be comforted. 

In the mean while. Ariſtocrates took all 
the care imaginable to know what ſtate his 

Wounds 
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Wounds were in, though it was ſomething 
a difficult matter , for that he was careful- 
ly guarded by the Enemies. But as Love 
attains all it aims at, Theramenes gained one 
of his Guards, encharged him with a pac- 
quet which that ſame keeper had furniſhed 
him with an opportunity to write, and fent 
it me, We were then in the Country : 
There was one Letter for Ariftocrates , one 
tor Melicrita,,and: another tor me. 

That of Ariftocrates was full of Eſteem 
Friendſhip , and. Reſpe&t: Mine, all full of 
Intimacy 3 and that to Meljcyita,ot -an amo- 
rous and tender ſtyle, but ſtill deſpairing of 
his happineſs, and defiring nothing but 
Death, if he could not be happy. by her 
own will. For though he knew not what 
Ariſtocrates had done in favour of him, yet 
he was of opinion he would hardly have 
refuſed him Melicrita if he had asked her of 
him. 

But, Madam, not to abuſe your Patience, 
I will tell you, that from time to time we 
had news from Theramenes 3 but we found 
it impoſſible to let him hear from us. Yet 
he had one Conſolation; for the young 
Slave we had ſunt back to him, and who 
had been ttayed by reaſon of the Feſtilence, 
having at length been delivered. and had 
intormation ot his Matters being in ay" 
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he was fo zealous for him, that he went to 
the place where he was in Cuſtody. 

As he knew the Language 'of the Coun- 
try, he pretended to have made his eſcape 
out of the hands of the Arbenzans ; and in 
ſhort, went fo dexterouſly to work, that he 
became one of Theremenes his Guards, and 
delivered him. the Pacquet he had in 
charge. 

Melicrite's Letter and mine revived his 
hopes 3 but nothing could then reſtore him 
to his Liberty, th all: things were offer- 
cd to the Enemies for that purpoſe. This 
put Melicrits into fo profound a melancho- 
ly, that her Health was altered. 

The Peſtikence diminiſhed by little and 
ketle, and did at length quite ceaſe at 4- 
#hens. Nevertheleſs 1 could not reſolve to 
return thither ſo foon , but I took the xc- 
folation of going to the Bath 3 and $te- 
nobia and Ariftocrates forced Melicrita to go 
along with me. 

But as the Peace was concluded at that 
very time, Theramenes was et at liberty, 
and he went to Ariftecrates,thinking to have 
found- Melicrita there likewiſe. Ariflocrates 
received him as a man to whom he owed 
his Life. Stenobia made him a thouſand 
Carcfſes:And as Ariſtocrates was penetrated 
with the ſervice he had xendred him , he 


ſpoke 
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fpoke to himafter a frank and ope-manner, 
and asked him if his Danghters 

which he had heard of, had not extingaiſh'd 
Love in his Heart. 


Theramenes knew not what to anſwer, - 


for fear of offending 'Melierits, but at 
length confefs'd he had for her a Paflion full 
of reſpect, which would laſt as long as his 
Life. 

Ariftocrates then embracing him , toll 
him, that he would beſtow her-upon him 
with all his Heart, and with all his Eſtate 3 
and that Stenobia ſhould approve of what 
he ſaid. 

Ah ! generous Arifocrates, cried he tran- 
ſported with a Foy which was neverthelefs 
mingled with Gricf, You do not know my 
unhappineſs 3 and to difcover it to you en- 
tirely, know, that if Melicrita does not give 
her ſelf, I can never be happy. 1 ſhould 
rather chuſe to die of Deſpair, than you 
ſhould force Melicrite to obey you. *Tis 
her Heart that I ſeek; without it,her Beau- 
ty, Merit, and all the Eftate you offer me, - 
would not hinder me from being 'miſe- 
rable. 

But permit me, added he, with a 
touching Air, to endeavour the wi ay 
her without conſtraining her 3 and allow 
me to go to the Baths of Thermopile with 
your 
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your approbation and* conſent. ' With all 
my heart, ſaid Ariftocrates and if my 
Daughter-is ſo ungrateful as not to Jove a 
man of ſo much honour as your ſelf, to 
whom I owe-imy Lite, and to whom I give 
it, L will adopt you for my Son, and no 
longer look upon her as my Child. 

In fine, Theramenes ravilt'd with Joy,de- 
fired Ariſtocrates he would not ſend us word 
of his return, that he might (urprize us the 
more agreeably..,., 

It is time, Madam, that I bring you back 
to the Bath.. according to my promilec, 
and that I tell you Theramenes put himſelf 
into a ' magnificent Equipage 3 Hopes had 
_— again all his, gallant and agrecable 

4 

As he knew.the cuſtom. of the Bath al- 
lows of Serenades and Muſlick-Entertei:= 
ments , he ſent two days before his arri- 
val one of his Friends , a very ingenious 
perſon, who beſpoke all the excellent Muſi- 
cians at the Bath, and rendezvouz'd them 
in the dusk of the Evening. Theramenes 
came to 'em without their knowing him, 
and brought *em before our Windows, 
This ſurprizcd- us extreamly ; For Melicri- 
ts had avoided all manner of Pleaſures. 
The Harmony was admirable : and ended 
by a thivg which perplexed us much more, z 


for 
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for as this Friend of Theramenes has one of 
the fineſt Voices in the World, he ſung a 


Stanza of a Song ſeveral times, his Voyce 
being ſeconded by very ſoft Inttruments. 


A SONG. 


Bleſ5'd be the day, bleſi'd Objett of my love, 

Which to both States did @ calm Peace re- 
ſtore, 

0h Gods, to me may it ſo happy prove, 

That from my Breaft it may remove 
My differing Paſſion, fierce Allarms, 

That I more nigh can your bright Eyes adore, 
Gaze and admire all that vaſt ſtock, of charms. 

Duty and Hononr forc'd me frone your fight, 
Amidit the horrour of a Martial Field 

I could but take the ſad delight 
To kiſs your Name engraven on my Shield. 

In Fights and Priſons Death I oft did court, 
That welcome Gueſt, alas, tome, 

Though it to win in vain was all effort. 
Though from Wars dangers , though from 

Priſons free, 
I'm ſure to wear your Chains to all eternity. 


This Song being ended, all the Inftru- 
ments renewed their Harmony z and going 
off by little anJ {ittle, left. in us a great cu- 
riolity : 
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rioſity : For the rumours: of the Peace being 
conchaded, did till paſs for very uneertain 
with us at that place. 

Melicrits had ſome preſentments of the 
truth, without imparting *em to me. But 
thenext Morning, as we were ready to go 
to the Temple, we were very agreeably ſur- 
prized to ſee Theramenes, who gave a Pac» 
quet from Ariſtocrates and from Stenobia to 
Melicrita. 

This Interview had ſomething ſo touch- 
ing, that I cannot expreſs it to you : The 
Looks, Air, and Words of Theramenes, did 
ſhew the Love he had in his Soul : and 
Meliorita's modeſty, all-great as it is, could 
not hinder but that there appeared in her 
Eyes a certain emotion full of tenderneſs, 
which was infinitely pleaſing to Therame- 
nes. 
I fhalknot tet you what thoſe two per- 
fons faid to one another. Ariftocrates and 
Stenobia*s Letters were a command to look 
upon Theramenes as a man to whom they 
-—__ all the power they had over 

r. 

Mclicrita blufh'd at reading 'em-: But as 
Theramenes did very much fſuſpe& what 
made her bluſh; No, no, Madam, faid he 
to her, do not fear I will abuſe the power 
which Ariftocrates and Stenobia have over 
you, 
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you, and which they told me they would 
employ in favour of nie. T will ondy owe 
you to your ſelf z and ſhould rather chuſe 
to die a thouſand times, than conſtrain 


Ou. 
y But Theramenes, (aid ſhe to him, in ſome 
diſorder 3 you do not think I owe you the 
Life of the beſt Father that ever was : 
Could I difobey him, though I were Rill a- 
fraid of an engagement which laſts all one's 
life ? 

Ah! Madam, cried he, you owe me no» 
thing as Ariftecratcs's Daughtc: 3 but you 
owe yourſelt to the conſtant Paſhon I have 
for you. 

As I knew I ſhould oblige Meliorite if 1 
interpoſed inthe Converſation > I told The- 
ramenes, having for him his own. merit, the 
preat Service he had rendred, his AﬀQion, 
au! the Anthority.of Ariftocrates and Ste- 
nobiz. he might entcrtain. all manner of 
hopes; that. m:thought he had nothing 
roore to do than relate to us his Imprifun=» 
ment, and wait peaceably for our return to 
Athens , and that in the mean while it was 


- time to go thank the Gods for his Liber» 


ty. 

Accordingly, we went-to the Temple 3 
and the reſt of the day Theramenes, after 
having entertained Melicvize for ſome _ 
w 
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while 1 diſcourſed his Friend, related to u* * 
all he had ſuffered during his Impriſon- 
ment. 

And as he highly commended the merit, 
virtue, and goodneſs of the Wife of him 
who commanded in the Caſtle whereinto 
he was carried Wounded and detained 
Priſoner, confcſhing generouſly, he owed his 
Life to the care ſhe had taken of him; I 
took notice this Diſcourſe made M-licrita 
bluſh z there paſſing then in her mind fome 
Sentiments which had like to have renew- 
ed in her Heart the fear of marrying a Lo- 
ver who might not love her, or love her 
leſs after having married her. But ſhe-con+ 
cealed this wezknel(s, and even reſolved to 
vanquiſh it. She made ſuch an Anſwer to 
Ariſtocrates's Letter as becomes an- obedient 
Daughter, and lived after a very aff<Ctionate 
manner with Theramenes. 

All the men of Quality at the Bath made 
him a thouſand Carcfſes. The Princeſs of 
Sicyon ſeem'd paſſionately detirous to be ac- 
quainted with him, 

All the Ladies in general were the ſame; 
and as the noiſe began to ſpread abroad 
that he'was to marry Melicrita , afſoon as 
ever we were returned to Athens , all the 
Men made their Compliments to Therame- 
nes upon that occaſion 3 and all the _ 

I 
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did the like to Melicrita. As Alcibiades had 
been in love with her formerly, he ſaid the 
moſt plez{ant things imaginable 3 wondri 
bow it was poſſible, that ſtill admiring Me- 
licrita, he was not jealous of Theramenes's 
happineſs. _ | 

Androcles, who (till loved her, and hated 
all thoſe who looked upon her, was very 
much troublcd at his Rivals return. 

Exripides, finding, no happincſs in being 
married, did but faintly rejoyce at the Mar- 
riage of his Friends : Beſides, his gloomy, 
__— made him ſeldom rejoyce at any 
thing. 

But Xenophon, having a very tender Heart, 
did with delight eſpoufe the Sentiments of 
thofe two . perſons , and contributed. very 
much to all the Parties of Divertilſement that 
were-made at the Bath, 

Several Balls there were at the Princeſs of 
Sicyon's Houſe. Theramenes gave ſeveral 
Feaſts, as well as Aloibiades. Thraſybulus 
appeared there very indifferent. Lifander, 
to follow the moderation of Sparta, con- 
tented himſelf with being at 'em, without 
giving any. Androcles criticiz'd them all 
very malignly ; and the diverlity which 
was to be met with amongſt all thoſe per- 
ſons, rendred the Converſation the more a- 


greeable, 
One 
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One would alſo have ſeid, that Chance 
did every day furniſh us with ſome new 
and extraordinary Scene. And irideed, as 
we were one day a walking, we ſaw Emrj- 
pies ſarroundetl with eight or ten Soul- 
diers upon their Knees , who ſeery'd 't6 
thank him for ſome conſiderable matter, He 
- liſtened 'to them with great gravity, accor- 
>. of his humotir, and made *em a fign 
to riſe. WF? "vt 

We had the cutiofity to know whiat'was 
the buſineſs ; but were quickly infortned of 
the truth by -the principal -among thoſe 
Souldiers , who knowing Theramenes , for 
that he'is an Athenian, came and defir'd him 
to help them thank Emripides. 

Bat what Obligations have you'to him ? 
anſwered he him. 

We all owe him ourLiberty, replied this 
Souldier : For we 'were Priſoners -of War 
in Sicily, and fo ill uſed , chat we had loſt 
a! hopes of ever coming” our of Caprivi- 


LEP how can he have 'fteed your at fo 
grezt'z diſtance? interrupted 1 ** 
Forthat, Madatn, replied he, his adtni- 
fable Verſes arc the ruling Paflion of the 
Price whoſe Slaves we wete ; And as one 
of thofe men you fee, and my fclt, know 
many of *em, and that we recited them 


pretty 
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pretty wal; that Prince having heard of 
this, would needs fee us , cominar- 
ded us to rehearſe *em in his hearing. We 
obeyed him 3; and he was fo charmed, that 
crying out generouſly , The Gods forbid, 
ſaid he] ſhoald load any longer with Chains 
perſons whoſe Memories are filled with (6 
many fine things. 

Go, {aid he, you are free 3 and telf Err 
pides from me, that if he will come to my 
Court, he (hall reign there anore than my 
ſelf. 

While this Athenian was faying this, Em- 
ripides came near, almoft out of Counte« 
nance at fo great an honour : And we had 
farther information , that theſe Soldiers 
had been loaded with Preſertts : That in 
confideration of thoſe who had recited the 
Verſes, that Prince had delivered all their 
Companions z and that Exripides would 
fd at his returnto Athens marry more who 
tnd taken another way thither. 

Areta, Thueydides's Daughter, who was 
with us , would needs know what thoſe 
Verſes were they had recited, They made 
anſwer, they knew almoft entirely that ad- 
mirable Tragedy of the Phenifſes,which paſs 
ſes for the Matter-picce of Emripider, 

All the Company admired this generous 
aQtion of chat Prince of Sicily 3 and =_ 
clu 
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cluded,men were capable of Paſſion for ma- 
ny very different Objeas. Some love Poe- 
try, others Painting, others Muſick, and a 
hundred other things. 

For my part, nic. Alcibiades, T have lov'd 
_ all theſe in their turns, even to the commit- 
ting Injuſtice. For all the world knows 
I confin'd an excellent Painter in my houſe 
at Athens,  conſtrain'd him to paint it 
from one end to the other againſt his will. 
And as he was the moſt Libertine of all 
men, {o was he the moſt unhappy. But gi- 
ving him to underſtand that he ſhould not 
be paid until he had fniſh'd his work , he 
worught with an upparallePd diligence, de- 

nandi other. recompence for , his la- 
bour.than his liberty. 

You do ill to ſtop there, ſaid Theramenes, 
ſccing Alcibiades held his peace. For af- 
ter having begun this Adventure by a vio- 
lence, you haithed it by ſuch a liberality, as 
that you gave four times more to the Pain- 
ter than his labour was worth. 

I aflure you, reſum'd Alcibiades, that the 
ſame Paſſion which made me commit an 
Injuſtice in contining him, made me liberal 
in rewarding him, by reaſon I was charmed 
with his work. . 

During this,” Exripides was diſcourſing 
thoſe Souldiers who were delivered, But 
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the Princeſs of Sicyen-coming to walk in 
that place, joyned the Conipany, who went 
to ſeat themſelves in a large green Bower, 
which that Princeſs had caus'd to be made 
for repoling in the ſhade :+ There we faw 
the Sea pretty near, Trees on the right and 
the left; and in ſhort, a wonderful Proſpedt. 
Seats there were all around; and a finer 
place could not have been choſen for enter- 
tainment. 

It ſeemed likewiſe as if Chance had 
made an agrecablc- choice of the perſons 
which compoſed the Company. The Prin- 
cels of Sicyon had with her that lovely La- 
dy of Corinth, called Expolia, whom I have 
already mentioned 3 who with a thouſand 
great Qualities which render her, admira- 
ble, is to exceſs afraid of Death. 

She was allo accompanied by Areta, 
Daughter of Thucydides, and by Hiparetta, 
who humour is charmirg: and 1 had 
Melicrita with me, - who that day appeared 
in all her Beauty, For as ſhe was at length 
cured of part of her' Fear, Joy ſparkled in 
' her Eyes, and ſhe was not to be ſeen with- 

out being admired. . | 

As for the Men, Alcibiades, Theramener. 
Xenophon, Liſander, Thraſybulus, Enripider, 
are thoſe” who were at this Converlati- 
on, | __ 
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Ar feſt -the Diſceurſce was upon thelſt 
Souldiers who were ſet at liberty : Where- 
faid the Princels of Sicyan, it mult be 
confeſſed that Athens is Fruitful in extraor- 
dinary men.  But' not to ſpeak 'of thoſe 
who are here, L muſt own I cannot ſufhci- 
.ently admire all 1 have heard fay of Socre- 


ves. 

You have reaſon for what you ſay, Ma- 
dam, reſumed Nenophon : For Socrates is 
incomparable in Virtue, and in Knowledge. 
But as ] remember, ſaid ſhe again, I have 
heard he docs not over-much approve of 
all thoſe Sciences which have taken up all 
the Lives of the Learned who have gone 
before him, 

Trae it is, ſaid Theramenes,that the know- 
ledge of the Secrets of Nature is not his 
ruling Paſhon, though he has a great un- 
-deriianding therein too 3 and he is the firſt 
who has preferred Morality before any -0+ 
ther part of Philoſophy. 

He ſays the ſearch of natural things is 
full of doubts, and followed with errours:; 
That the true Science of Morality is in- - 
dubitable in its Maximesz and that the 
knowledge of Virtue is certain, ſolid, uſc- 
ful, and pleaſant. 

This ſeems to me very fine, ſaid the Prin- 
cels. But who arc the principal Friends of 
this man ? The 
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The principal Men of all Greece, Madam, 
replied Alcibiedes ; For belides —_— 
Theramenes, and Exripides, who are 
the famous Cebes is one; and Simiat of 
Theb:s, Criton, Clerephon, Phendon, Cheretra- 
ter, all excellent men. 
But amongſt all theſe, Madam, I find my - 
place in his eſteem : and ſuch as Iam, I 
may boaſt of having a ſhare in his Friend- 


ii 

Traly, ſaid Expolia, T ſhould not over- 
much fear the ſeverity of Socrates's Moxals, 
fince he has ſuch Friends as you. 

No, no, Madam, ſaid Theramenes, Socrates 
Virtue is not to be dreaded ;, it is too '{o- 
lid to be unpracticable, rough , and fro- 
ward. He corrects his Friends at the ſame 
time he diverts *em, and without putting 
*em out of humour and inſtructs *em ra- 
ther more by his aRions than he does by 
his words. 

Yet people ſay, replied ſhe, that he ſpeaks 
a thouſand hne things. 

That is true, ſaid Emripider, and one 
would ſay he ſays *em without thinking of 
*m; for he make? uſe of the plaineſt 
things to inſpire the moſt noble Senti- 
ments. 

Traly, faid Melicrits , 'I have heard him 
lay a —_—— that natuze, _ 
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- he came to ſee my Father, who was his near 
Neighbour : And I remember Ariſtecrates 
-was one day complaining of the little care 
his Friends had of him. 

- You ought not to wonder at that, [aid 
Socrates 3, tor to ſpeak in general, men have 
-more care fo cultivate the Trees -of their 
Gardens than their Friends. Yet this is a 
great folly ; for the fruits of Friendſhip are 
much more uſeful and more agreeable in 
the commerce of Life, than the moſt deli- 
cious Fruits which the fineſt Trees can at- 
ford us. 

True it is; faid the Princeſs of Sicyon, 
that this has an Air of ſimplicity , but yet 
conceals a very true and very noble ſence. 

. «E have heard Socrates ſay another thi 
reſum'd Xenophon, looking upon the Princeſs 
which you would be glad to know. You,l ſay, 
Madam,-who take ſo much care of the Prince 
ofSicyon's education.For Socrates looking, up» 
on a Sculptexrr who was working with great 
attention,ſaid to me,in making the applica- 
tion of his thought to one of our mutual 
Friends : Do not you wonder as well as me, 
faid he to me, to ſce*this Workman take 
{o much pains to make a .groſs Stone re- 
{cmble a man 3 and that our Friend. who 
has:! hildren is not at allconccrned though 
he ices 'em as {tupid as Stones, and takes no 
care 
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care to-order it that- they may be- truly 
men? 

Ah !  Xenophon, cried the Princeſs, this is 
a very fine Reflection! and how uſeful 
would it be if all men would make the ap- 
plication of it' to themſelves, and particu 
larly all Princes-? 

For my part, ſaid - Alcibiades-{miling , 3 
remember Socrates has vold me a. thouſand 
times we are to fly from Beauty, yet I am 
in a-place where there is more ot it than in 
all the reſt of Greece, 

Bat,. ſaid the Princeſs, I would willingly; 
know if this Wiſe man has no weaineſs 
he may be reproached with ? 

No, Madam, reſum'd Alcibiades. Now-- 
for ſelf-intereſt , I have declared a hundred. 
times, that Socrates is as invulnerable to- 
Prefents-as Achilles was in War. Neither 
has he any thing, of the Satyr 3 and is above. 
all that can be ſaid againſt him, 

And to ſay ſomething more, he ſuffers. 
patiently his Wife, than whom never was- 
there a more fantaſtical nor - a more cxtras, 
vagant perſon. But his Moderation is. 
what I moſt admire; for he is content with, 
ſo ſmall an Eſtate, that he is not to bedluf=. 
hciently.admired : Yet he is gay, and of a. 
very agrecable humour, and we may ſay 
kn (hoxc, that he is as great a Phyſician for 
H 3 all 
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all the maladies of the Mind, as Hippoers- 
ter was for all the Diſeaſes of the Body : 
with this difference , that he cures after a 
More manner. 

And truly, added Alcibiader, I know by 
experience , that he knows how to check 
the ſumptuoſity of his Friends without dif- 
pleaſing **m. For Iremember that paſſing 
one day in that plate where are the richeſt 
nn na of Athens ;, and my a great 

ntity of Tyri4n Purple , and other 
He _ rich” Stuffs "Dh ye Gods ! cried 
he, looking upon me with a ſmile , how 
_ things are here that I have no uſe 
or ? 

] underſtand you, faid I to him lughin 
as well as he 3 and when you have rendre 
me as wiſe as you are, I ſhall ſlight *em too, 
But in the mean while pardon me if I can- 
not be without *cm. 

But pray you, interrupted Hiparetts , tell 
me if chis Great man has not ſome Secret 
againſt Fear : For if he has one, inſtead of 
coming to the Baths of Thermopile, I (hall 
adviſe Empolia to go to Athens, ſince it is 
the onely dete&t that can be found in that 
admftrable perſon : But Fear renders her {o 
unhappy,that it would be the rendring her 
a great ſervice. 

All the Company laugh'd at what Hipe- 
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retts ſaid , by reaſon they all knew exceſs 
ſive Fear was the onely thing to be foand: 
fult with in the lovely Ezpolia; fo as 
all the Company was difpofed to purſue 
the Diſcourſe Hiparetta had ſtarted. 

But is it polhble, faid Eupolia, Fear is fq- 
blamable as Hziparettadoes believe it ? 

F am of opinion, ſaid the Princefs , that 
before you {peak of any kind of Fear in 
particular, it would be requifite to examine 
more ſtritly what Fear is 1 itſelf z which fo 
many illuſtrious Friends of Sgcrates as are 
 hereare very proper to define. 

This __ » op be uſeful to the love- 
ly lia, added (he, who perhaps does not - 
bop know what dome fo of- 
ten, 

I muſt in good carneſt confeſs, faid 
lis, that I know better 1 do fear, than what: 
makes me afraid ; and that I do not de- 
cide it it is my Reaſon or my Imaginati- 


Qn. 

Since it is fo, faid Alcibiades , we muſt 
content the Princeſsz. and let every one 
lay preciſely what Fear is. 

The word preciſely, {aid Hiparetta, ſeems 
to me tbo ſtrong : And I 'am much miſta- 
ken, if all this honourable Company can 
make me know it clearly: for I apprehend 
ic to be a very ſuddain motion, which does 

H'4 not. 
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not . always: leave the Reaſon at liberty, 


I am per{waded, ſaid Exripides, that His 
parents ſpeaks very judiciouſly ; for Fear in 
it ſelf is very difficult to dehine, becauſe it 
has allo very different ſources. And people 
would be little better inftruted by ones 
having ſaid in general, that Fear is nothing 
elſe than the apprehenſion of an evil that 
may happen 'to us. And I bdlieve it is 
more eaſie to know it by its effefs, than by 
it (elf. 

And then the great courage which is op- 
polite to it , may likewiſe ſerve to make 


it known by its oppoſition : For that prin- * 


cipally conhlis in not fearing even horrible 
things 3 Whereas blamable Fear conliſts in 
apprehending ſuch things as are not at all 
to be feared. 

When Fear proceeds even to horror, ſaid 
Alcibiades, there is nothing more terrible : 
And I b&lieve that object very proper to 
cure thoſe who are ſuſceptible of it. 

* And indeed, faid Theramenes , we ſee 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed by it have a mor- 
tal paleneſs in their Faces: their Eyes open 
and ſtaring , without ſecing any thingztheir 
Mouths half open , without being able to 
cry out 3 with ſuch an- Air of DiſtraQion 


and Conſternation, as it is calie to know 


exccſlve Fear diſtrafts their Reaſon, and 
makes their Hearts fail *em. When 
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When Fear is moderate, ſaid Exripides, it 
cauſes thoſe it ſeizes to run, and even to fly: 
But great Fear does as it were firike dead and 
renders motionleſs. And we may conclude 
from its contrary effects,it is not what people 
would have it to be, | 

I have ſeen men in the Army, ſaid Liſan- 
der, whom. exceſhve Fear. has forced to be 
valiant 3 but commonly it is the ſource of 
Cowardile, 

Fear, ſaid Xenophon, is in ſuch ill repu 
tation, that in all Times and Placcs where 
Sacrifices have been. made, the Prietts would 
never make uſe of timerous Vidtimes. 
which have ever been imputed as unworthy 
of being offered to the Gods. 

E aſſure you, ſaid Ewpolis laughing, I had 
not made that Refle&tion ; but 1 perceive if 
| had been in Pelixena's place I {hould noc 
have been ſacrificed. 

Fear, ſaid Xenophon, docs not onely ma- 
gnihe evils, it multiplies *'em 3 and knows 
likewiſe how to per{wade thoſe. it poſleiles, 
-_ what is good. is evil, or may become 
0 
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All other evils have: bounds, purſued he. 3 
Fear has none at all : For it often. make; 
us apprehend what is not 3 what will per- 
haps never happ:n z and even what never 


can come to pals. 
Yet 
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Yet it is natural to fly from Evils, ſaid 


liz. 

rac, reſumed Melicrita but Fear meets 
*tm , and invents falfe ones, which never- 
theleſs do cauſe real Griets. 

That is very well obferv'd , faid Thera- 
menes : And we may alſo adde , cxtream 
Fear does neither ſuffer the Memory , the 
Fudgement, nor Will, to prevent the miſ- 
chict it cauſes men to apprehend. It of- 
ten happens, but not always, that Fear pro- 
ceeds as much from want of Judgement as 
from want of Heart z and what proves 
this.is,that the evils which Fear cauſes men 
to foreſee, are more great and numerous 
than thoſe which can really happen. 

Fear, purſued Alcibiades , is the moſt u- 
ſual Source of the Apparitions which are 
fo much talked of in the World 3 and there 
is no Paſſhon which makes ſo ſudden a ſub- 
verlion of the Reaſon. In War.Cowards 
take Trees for Cavalry. The Duſt which 
is raiſed by a Flock of Sheep, puts ſome- 
times a diforder into an Army, when pan- 
nick fear ſeizes on the Souldiers Hearts. 
And, as I have already ſaid, there is no Pal- 
-—; {o powerful as Fear , no not Love it 

clf. 

Ah! as for that, ſaid Expolie, I compre 
hend methinks ſufficiently, why it is ,—2 

I . 
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all ns,whictyis Love. Foras I try it in 
my {lf, afſoon as. Fear ſcizes on the Hearts 
of thoſe who. are very flaſceptible of. it, it. 
diſtirbs their» Reaſon 3; whenveas. generally» 
ſpeaking, the firſt moment of -Love.] does 
but begin toſcduce it. | 

That is very well obſerved; {aid Alcibia- 
des : And we may adde, methinks, that a(- 
ſoon as Fear ariſes in a-Soul difpoled to re- 
ceive it, it is great and-texcible from-that 
very firſbinſtant: And-the Imagination-ac- 
commodating it ſelf to it, and following the 
weakneſs of a timerous- Heart , not onely 
multiplies the Objects, but aggrandizes *tm, 
and' makes *<m Monſters; which the Rea- 
ſon, being. ſubdu'd, cannot furmount , nay 
ſometimes not {o much as ſtruggle with. 

But pray, cried Expolia, it is my Heart 
which begins to fear , and not my Mind, 
But from the very firſt moment that Fear 
ſeizes me, I know no more what I ſay, nor 
what Ide: And ſometimes I canvnot come 
prehend why all the World is not asmuch 
afraid as my {clf. 

There is, methinks, ſaid Theramenes, a ve- 
ry remarkable Circumltance againſt Fear 3 
which is, that the panick Fears which ha 
pen in Armies and amongſt people , paſſes 
tor Divine Puniſhments. - 
cr 
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cule to reſiſt Fearthan the-moſt tyrannick of 
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Yet Tafſure you, interrupted Expolia ſmi- 
ling, I do not think my ſelf fo —_ 
towards rhe Gods, as to be puniſhed with 
Fear : And-I would rather own. it to be a 
' Weakneſs than a Puniſhment from Hea- 
ven. 

But ill, ſaid the Princeſs, would I wil 
lingly know if all ſorts of Fears are blama- 
ble. 

In no wiſe, Madam, anſwered Nenophon. 
But we muſt know when to be juſtly a- 
fraid. Fears that are juſt, and bounded by 
Reaſon, are praiſe-worthy 3 the others are 
weak and childiſh, Who fears nothing is 
void of Reafon : For Earth-quakes and a 
thouſand other dreadful things are to be 
feared. But properly ſpeaking , blamable 
Timidity is that which cauſes us to fear 
what is not to be apprehended, 

Methinks, faid Arete with her uſual mo- 
deity, we may remark one thing, which is, 
that of all the Paſſions, Fear 1s the onely 
one which does. not give one ſole moment 
of Joy. Anger, Hatred, Envy, Covetoul- 
neſs, Revenge, how violent and unjuſt ſo- 
ever they may be, give ſometimes Pleaſure 
even in their Fury ; but Fear can never at- 
ford any, and it even poylſons all the Pre- 
ſents that Fortune can make : it being cer- 
tain there are no agrecable Eleflings to _ 
who 
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who are always afraid of loling em; 

But after all, ſaid Theramenes, there is # 
Fear which proceeds from a ſource altoge- 
ther Noble,which is Love : and this I main- 
tain to be juſt and laudable 3 and which is 
found in the Hearts of good Subjects to- 
wards their Kings 3 of good Citizers for 
their Country ; of Children to their Pa- 
rents; and in general, in that of every one 
who knows how to lovc, whether in Love 
or in Friend(hip. 

That I grant, ſaid Xenophon 3 but that 
kind of Fear, very far from diſturbing.the 
Reaſon, helps the Judgement, and. fortifies 
Virtue : And I boldly aves, that Fears of 
that ſtamp, bounded by a right rcaſon,ought 
not properly to be called Fears 3 they are 
rather wiſe RefleQions. 

The moſt juſt of all Fears, added he, is 
without doubt that of the Gods and yet 
that muſt have its bounds : For it muſt be 
moderated by the hopes we ought to have 
in their goodneſs. 

In a word, exceſſive Fear is always bla- 
mable: and a Great man of my acquaintance 
adviſes the fearing Vices, and not to fear 
Dangers or Misfortunes: For if they are 
inevitable, we mult prepare for 'em, and 
xeſt contented ; And it we may avoid *em, 
we muſt endeavour to do it without diſtur- 


bing our ſelves by Fear. That 
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That is very caſte, reſumed Expolia, for 
ach Heroes as you to ſay 3 but I am perſwa- 
ded there is a-thouſand things which Ladies 
may be allowed to fear. 

For by example, purſued (he, how is it 
poſſtble for a virtuous Woman, and one who 
lovesher Reputation, not to be afraid ofDe- 
tration ? 

Fam not of that opinion, faid Melierits : 
fhe- ought to look upon it with contempr, 
and onely be afraid of deſerving it. 

Melicrita is in the right, ſaid Hiperetta 3 
but# am perſwaded we ought to be allow- 
ed to fear being -— - Io 

F am too happy, in Expelia,that 
Tcan oppoſe ans fort of Fear. Bae in this 
occahon I oppoſe it 3 and I maintain, that 
to be always afraid of being deceived, is 
the way to be ſo often. 

There is likewiſe a kind of Fear which I 
find blamable , added ſhe , which is that 
which makes,certain people fear they are 
hugh'd at. 

Ah ! as for that, ſaid Hiparette, it is ridi- 
culous. But I know others whom I do not 
think over praiſe-worthy ; which are thoſe 
perſons who are always fearful of doing 
wrong, or ſpeaking ill z and who, through 
this fear, take a wrong Byals in all they ſay 


or do. 
The 
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The Fear you ſpeak of, reſumed Xen- 
phon, is ſometimes met with in the minds 
of perſons of Merit, who-can never take a 
wrong Byalſs in any thing they do : And 
who nevertheleſs , whether in Writing; in 
Speaking, er in Adting, are fearful they do 
not fill the Idea they have of things they 
would write, ſay, or do. 
! as for thoſt People , reſumed Alci- 
ade, I may afſure you, it is the Idea they 
have of *emſclves which prepoſſeſſes *em3 
and their Fear moſt commonly is not Mo- 
defty, but Pride ; becauſe all feems below 
*em. 

And 1 would willingly ask em, if they 
would do better than they are able ? But 
for my part I find there is courage in defpi- 
fing Reputation to a certain point, and not 
to belicve all is loſt when one has once 
committed a faulty as if there wasany one 
perſon in the World that is not ſubjeR to 
failing. 

-y word, I find it much more juſt to 
have ſome confidence in one's (elf. 

You have reaſon in what you fay, re-aſſu- 
med Areta : For I have a Friend whom all 
the World efteems , yet never could be fa- 
tisfied with himſclf : And he does not e- 
ſteem himſelf, unleſs it be when he knows 
from others that the World is ſatisfied 
with 
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_ what he writes, or with what he 
OCs. 

I aflure you, (aid Alcibiades, if I had not 
ſome eſteem for my ſelf, never ſhould I ſay 
or do any thing, of value. 

But yet, methinks, ſaid Hiparetta, there is 
leſs danger in diſtruſting our ſelves a little, 
and in fearing not to do well enough what 
we undertake, than to eſteem our (clves, too 
much , and confide raſhly in our 0 a- 
pacity , and always take our own firſt 
Thoughts for the beſt : For I believe one 
may very often be not onely one's firſt, but 
one's onely admirer, 

What Hiparetta ſays, reſumed Therame- 
nes, is well remarked. Yet I believe, to 
ſpeak rationally, a man of Honour who has 
ſolid Merit, may eſteem himſelf with rea- 
ſon, and confide in himſelf : fince after a!:, 
the Maſter-piece of Humane Wit conlilts 
in knowing one's {elf well. I donot onely 
ſay in knowing our Imperfeions to amend 
**m , but likewiſe our good Qualities, up- 
on condition, that whaiſoever advantageous 
knowledge 'a man may have of his own 
Merit, he docs not admire himſelf: For I 
maintain, the gicateit Wit in the World 
muſt ever (ce ſomething beyond what he 


does. 
"And I am ſure, the famous Phidizs, whoſe 
| Repu- 
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Reputation goes- through all the Earth, did 

hover make T Aarne ns flPd the Idea he 
had conceived of it, nonot even that Ivo- 
ry-Minerva, ſo renowned, that it is the ad- 
miration of all thoſe who ſee it. But Phi- 
dias has nevertheleſs proceeded boldly on 
in his Work, and has ſurpaſſed all others 
yet without ſurpaſſing himſelf. So as 
conclude, there muſt be an intention to do 
well, without always fearing to do leſs well: 
For Fear diſturbs and dejedts the Mind of 
whoſoever is poſſeſſed by it. 

Nevertheleſs, ſaid Alcibiades , this Fear 
{o decried, and ſo worthy of being fo, has 
met with ſuch fearful men as to build it 
Temples z and with alluſion to it, to build 
the ſame to Paleneſs. 

That is pleaſantly remarked, ſaid Exripi- 
des, but I am perſwaded this had a moral 
and hidden Sence, which. thoſe who built 
'em might have explained. 

f ſhould have ſome deſire to know, ſaid 
the Princeſs, if the Fear which cauſes Blu- 
=_ is more excuſable than that which 
cauſes Paleneſs. 

Do not doubt it , Madam , ſaid Thera- 
menes : For commonly that which cauſes 
bluſhing, does proceed from balhfulneſs 
and a modeſt ſhame : Whereas that which 
cauſes Paleneſs, ſhews that all the. Bloud is 
IC» 
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retired to the Heart, for the ſupporting its 


. weakneſs. 


But in a word, added he, there is no bet- 
ter Preſervative againſt Fear, than to pre- 
pare one's (elf for all events. 

For my particular, ſaid lia , Anger 
does hearten me more than Reaſon ; and 
People are undoubtedly more ſuſceptible of 
Fear in ſome occaſions than in others. 

Truly, faid Alcibiades, Fear is morg or 
kis powerful in one and the ſame gun 
according to Ages, and even according to 
Occaſions. Childhood and extream Old 
Age are proper to Timidity : One is lefs 
fearful in health than when one is ſick 3 
the temperament does contribute very much 
thereto. And there is a natural Valour, 
one of Ambition , one of Experience and 
Habit , one of Reaſon, one of little Wit 
and' Brutality. There is likewiſe a diver- 
7 Fear, according to what I juſt pow 

This is to be admired, ſaid Xenophon, that 
this Fear , againſt which we ſpeak, produ- 
ces the fineſt effects imaginable for Elo- 
quence, when one has the art of inſpiring it * 
to the purpoſe, 

That 1 grant, ſaid Exripides ; for when 
2 rue Citizen can by the force of his art 
fall the Hearts of the People with the ur 
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of Slavery, he diſpoſes them to accept of. a 
Maſter. 

That I have had but too much experi- 
ence of, ſaid Alcibiedes : But when likewiſe 
a General of an Army knows how to inſpire 
Courage into his Souldiers by the contempt 
of their Enemies, he takes a dire&er courſe 
to Victory than if he made *em afraid of 
*em. And this ſhews there is no general 
Rule but has an Exception. 

But after all, ſaid the Princeſs, you mult 
allow there are rational apprehenſions, pro» 
vided they be limited. 

That has becn already ſaid, Madam, re- 
plied Xenophon : But rational Apprehenſion 
is very different _ Fear. 

Bat, interrupted Hiparetta , may not we 
fay that Hope is a kind of Preſervative a- 
gainſt Fear in ordinary occaſions > For if 
we are fick, we hope to recover: They 
who plcad-a Cauſe, are in hopes to gain the 
Proceſs, 

I aſſure you, interrupted Expolia , that 
Hopes without Reaſon, are little better than 
an ill grounded Fear ; and I can hardly be- 


| Heve but that in affairs of the World Fear 


is the better Byads. 
For my part, ſaid Theramenes , I agree, 
that in Love Fear has ſometimes more ten- 
derneſs than Hopes. But in affairs = 
Wor 
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World I take Hope to be more reaſonable 
and more neceſſary than great Fear. 

But Fear , ſaid Expolia, makes us fore- 
ſee misfortunes, and may make us ayoid 
"EIN. . 

A too. fearful foreſight, replied 4lcibiader, 
is on the contrary the occalion, that People 
thinking all loft , do nothing. for their 
ſafety: Whereas he who knows the Danger, 
and has ſome hopes of eſcaping it, is con- 
triving in his mind the means of ridding 
himſelf out of it ; He acts, goes, comes, and 
by much hoping he eſcapes the Peril: 
Whereas thoſe people who deſpair of all, 
fall aſlcep, as I may ſay, in their misfortune, 
and never get out of it. 

For my part, ſaid Expolia, I muſt confeſs 
I am born with Fear 3 and that-it is onely 
by the effort of my Reaſon that I reſiſt it. 
For firſt of all, I fear Death in all kinds : I 
fear Old Age, Poverty and Grief. 

I ſufficiently comprehend all thoſe Fears, 
reſumed Alcibiades 4 but thoſe are not what 
I meant in my Diſcourſe. I- mean thoſe 
which make People too much afraid of what 
is to come, and which will never allow-'*em 
to hope for any good ſucceſs in the things 
that are expected, or in thoſe they have un- 
dertaken. 

But why do not you. tell her, (aid Hipa- 


retta, | 
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retts, that thoſe Fears Emxpolis has newly 
mentioned, and which ſeem to her ſo well 
gounded, are moſt commonly uſeleſs? The 
infallibility of Death ought to have bani- 
ſhed from her the exceſſive fear of it; and 
for my part, I hate it more than I fear 
if, 

As to Old Age, it is much the ſame: 
and I fancy I may ſay,that the averſion I have 
ever had to Death,makes me the leis appre- 
hend all the miſchicfs that declining Age 
can, be attended with. 

But as for Poverty, when it is extream, I 
confeſs I allow the fearing it as well as Pain 
and Grief, The tirſt puts Virtue to the tri- 
al after a hundred different ways 3 and 
the ſecond . is the Maſter-picce of Pati- 
ence. 

Yet it muſt be confeſſed, ſaid the Prin- 
ceſs, that there are ſuch unhappy perſons, 
that it is difficult for them to entertain the 
leaſt glimpſe of hopes : For all ſeems to 
them 1o contrary, that what would make the 
happineſs of another, proves their misfor- 
tune. 

For to have always hopes, reſum'd 4l- 
cibiades, it is not onely neceſſary to confi- 
der the detaile of things in hand 3 you 
muſt once in your life have made reflection 


upon the World.in general. You muſt have 
obſcr- 
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obſerved the inſtability of Fortune, the 
caprice of Events, 'the precipitate falls of 
ſome, the great advancement of others, the 
variety of mens humours, 'which change 
when leaſt expected. 

e muſt, 1 ſay, have taken notice, that 
moſt common'y the events of Life depend 
on Love, Hatred, Ambition, Intereſt of Per- 
fons' you are not acquainted with. Peace 
or War do produce a thouſand changes in 
the Fortune of People who have not the 
leaſt ſhare in the Government. Thus we 
ought at leaſt once to be perſwaded, a thou- 
ſand things may happen, whether good or 
evil, that cannot be foreſeen : and by con- 
ſequence, never deſpair of any thing 3 and 
on the contrary. be always in hopes. And 
to (ſpeak equitably, there is often reaſon in 
hoping without reaſon 3 becauſe moſt of 
the great Events, I ſay even the moſt hap- 
py, do ſometimes happen againſt all appear- 
ance. For what the Winds do at Sea,For- 
tune does at Land : And I have heard an 
extraordinary Wiſe man ſay, that it iscon- 
venient to do in Life, what a good Pilot 
does in a Ship when the Wind is contrary. 
This docs not make him abandon the 
Helm. 

On the contrary, he does as it were wre- 
Me with the Tempeſt ; and when all ap- 
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pcearances are againſt him 3 when the Sails 
arc torn away , the Maſts broken, and that 
he floats at the mercy 'of the Winds and 
Rocks, he'is fill in hopes cither that the * 
Stortn or a puff of Wind will carry himin- 
to the Haven. 

This Diſcourſe, Gid Lyſander, is very be- 
coming, Alcibiades and a man muſt have 
been acquainted both: with good and ill For- . 
tune,to ſpeak in this manner. 

All the World knows, faid Alcibiades , 
that my Enemies, or my Envyers, accuſed 
me of having thrown down the Statues of 
Minerva and of Ceres, Never was any thing 
equal'to the Peoples fury excited by chols 
I mentioned; yet I was' in hopes the truth 
would be known : And it was the pleaſure 
of the Gods, that a mian ſaying he had 
known me by the Moon4hine,was confoun- 
ded,and known for a falſe Witne(s 3 forthe 
Moon did not then ſhine. 

And the generous Theano, who is now at 
the Bath, when ſhe was ordered, and all her 
Companions, to make imprecations againſt 
me, made anſwer, that (he had not-litied 
her (elf ainongſt Minerva's Virgins for 'to 
curſe Men, but to praiſe the Gods. It ſhe 
had had ſuch a fearful Soul as the beautiful 
Explia, added he ſmiling, the would have 
obcycd that unjuſt command. 

I 
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I know not what I ſhould have done, ſaid 
that lovely perſon. . But after all, the Fear 
which diſturbs my Repoſe, is the juſteſt of 
' all Fears : Since to ſpeak cxaQly, it is the 
fear of Death which deprives me of all the 
ſweetneſs of Life. 

Give me leave, Madam, faid Alcibiades, 
to relate to you what 1 have heard Socrates 
fay ſeveral times. Which is. that who fears 
Death,ſeems to:be Wiſe and is not ſo, be- 
cauſe he fears what he cannot avoid : And 
that Fear is onely excuſable, when it excites 
the ſeeking out Remedies to the Evils that 
are feared. | 

But by what I perceive, ſaid Ewpolia to 
Alcibiades, you then-'tear nothing in the 
W orld. R 

Pardon me, Madarn, replied he ſuddenly, 
I fear Sociates when I do any thing I can re- 
proach my ſelf for. Butas for Death, and 
all that Fortune can do, Ido not it in the 
leaſt. 

. For my part, ſaid Hiparetta, I hate Death 
to ſuch a degree, that for fear of making 
it come too ſoon, I have taken a reſolution 
not to dread it. For there is certainly 
nothing ſo bad for health as the fearing it 
too much, 

I am (till more happy than you, ſaid Al- 
cibiades ;, tor I neither tear jt,nor do 1 hace 
Its Ah : 
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Ah! as for hating it, reſum'd Hiparetta, 
[ hate it horribly, and I think I have rea- 
ſon in {o doing : For it is a raſh indiſcreet 
fort of thing which, ever comes too ſoon 3 
comes always unſcaſonably; ditfturbs all 
the (weetnels of Life 3 ſeparates Friends 
and Loversz reſpe&s nothing 3 deſtroys 
Beauty 3 laughs at Youth and is never to 
be prevailed with. 

You ſay true, anſwered Xenophon-: But it 
has likewiſe this advantage, that it equals 
all men 3 cures all Evils 3 is the end and 
term of all Misfortunes 3 and puts thoſe it 
attacks in a ſtate of ſuffering no more. It 
cures the Ambitious; puts a period to Love 
and Hatred z appeales all the Paſſions: and 
this ſo great and horrible Evil is an Evil 
of an inſtant 3 and which, by reaſon of its 
infallibility, ought not to be called an E- 

vil. : 
| On the contrary, faid Expelzz, it "is for 
that reaſon that Death is the more formi- 
dable to me : For if it was uncertain, Hopes 
would cure me of part of the Fear I have 
of it, But when think one may die eve- 
| Iy moment, and that we may die after a 
thouſand different manners, I fimd my Heart 
as it were ſtruck with Lightning, and I am 
bereft of ny Reaſon, 

You are then very unhappy, replicd the 
Princeſs. l Sh 
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She is much more ſo than you can ima- 
gine; ſaid. Areta : Principally having a lives 
ly Imagination, ſhe ſees dangers where there 
never were any. , 

In. good carneſt, ſaid Hiparetta, I fancy 
there is more prudence than people doima- 
gine in being raſh and unthinking : For 
when we proceed to dive ſo far into 
things, we do our ſelves more hurt than 


ood, | 
5 But, added ſhe, ſpeaking to Expolia, you 
are not always in fear:For when people are 
well, are neither upon a River, nor at Sea, 
not even in a Chariot, but in one's Cham- 
ber in good Company , and good health, 
we ought not, methinks, to be under ſuch 
apprehenſions. 

Ha ! Hiparetta , relumed Expolia, you 
know not what it is to be afraid of dying, 
if you imagine there are none but preſent 
dangets which are tormenting, 

And indecd, faid Exripides, I ſaw Emupo- 


lia the other day troubling her ſelf at the 


news of the death of a man who had liv'd 
ncer an Age. 

For my particular.ſaid Theramenes, I havs 
{cen her lofe an exccllent Collation, for that 
it thundercd, 

For my part, {aid Hiparetta, I know very 
well the rctuſed to come one day to a very 


agree- | 
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agreeable walk, onely becauſe ſhe muſt have 
' croſſed a River. 

: Pray you, reſumed the agreeably, do not 
take fo much pains to fift your Memory for 
all that I fear 3 fince I know it much better 
= | than you. And nowI find you have a mind 
r | the Princeſs, and all the perſons here, who 
> | are but little acquainted with me , ſhould 
1 | know my weakneſs; I will confeſs to you 
all I am afraid of : I fear all Diſcaſcs in 
1 | general, great and ſmall z I fear Thunder 3 
* | I fear the Seaand Rivers; I fear Fire and 
) Water,Cold and Heat 3 the Sereens or Blaſts, 
- and Miſts or 'Fogs 3 and I am afraid the 
» | Earth ſhould happen to tremble here as 
1 | wellas in Sicily, | 
Moreover, I know to my misfortune all 
1 | that has ever been (aid of Prefages 3 and I 
» | knowit to my torment. And to fay all in 
t | few words, I fear all that can dircGly or” 
| Indire&ly occaſion Death. 
PI But cannot you call to mind, ſaid Alci- 
| biades, that fear of Death docs alter Health, 
1 | and may make one die the ſooner, for the 
curing your felt of ſo many Fears ? 
” Cannot you think, added Melicrita , all 
t | thoſe Fears are uſele(s 3 that it the Earth is 
to tremble, it will tremble in ſpight of you 3 , 
that if the Thunder is to fall, it will per- 
haps rather fall in the place you (hall _ 
I 2 or 
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for your aſyle, than in that you quit? And- 
cannot you, in ſhort, ſubmit your mind to 
the will of the Gods? 

But cannot you your felt conceive, retor- 
ted Expolia, that if I could do otherwile I 
would ? Do you think I am bereft of all 
Reaſon? And do you think I do not ſome- 
times ſee I am to blame ? But after all, at 


_—_ 


the ſame time my Reaſon condemns me, | 


my Imagination is Miſtreſs of my Heart, 
and makes it a& all it pleaſes. 

What I tinde admirable is, (id Therame: 

-, that moſt people give a handſome Pre- 
txt to the Fear they have of dying : For 
they boldly (ay, they are not ſo weak as to 
fear the pain that is ſuffered in dying 3 
bht are afraid they have not ſpent thcir 
Lives ſo well as they ought to have done. 
And this is extraordinary 3 that without 
becoming better for the putting a period to 
the fear they ſay they have , they onely 
think of preſerving their Healths, and a- 
voiding all Dangers, without any thoughts 


of reforming their Principles and Man- 
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all the world is full of *em; and there is 
nothing elſe every where to be ſeen, than 
thoſe perſons who fear the Puniſhments of 
the other Life without growing _— 
an 
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and who by all their actions bely all their 
words 3 and ſhew they onely fear Death, 
fince they onely precaution *emſelves a- 
paint it, 

. For my part, ſaid Ezpolia, as I am not 
over-wigked,and that I conhde in the good- 
neſs of the Gods, I do not {o much fear 
what will happen to me when I am dead, 
as what will happen to me before I die : 
For I am very much afraid of grief and 
pain 3 and then I have a horrour for that 
obſcurity of the Grave. 

But after all, faid Aretz, all your Fears 
are uſeleſs 3 you muſt die as well as thoſe 
who fear nothing 3 and the ſureſt way is 
to live the moſt virtuouſly we can 3 wait 
for Death without deſiring, and without 
fearing it 3 and receive itas a thing we had 
expected all our lives, and which 1s not to 
be avoided. 

For my ſhare, added the Princeſs, I think 
there is more conſtancy required for the 
ſupporting old Age,when it is attended with 
the inconveniencies wherewith it is uſual- 
Iv followed, than for the receiving Death 
with a good grace, 

True it is, faid Hiparetta agreeably, that 
when one is accuſtomed to be young, beau- 
tikul, and healthful; it is a cruel thing to 
be Old, Ugly, and Sick : And I know not 
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over-well, though I hate Death ſuthciently, 
if 1 ſhould not rather chuſe it than to ſce 
my ſelf in that condition. 

Ha! as for what concerns me , ſaid Eu- 
polia, though I had been as beautiful as 
Venxs in my life-time , who {bould, offer to 
raiſe me up again to Litc if I was dead, and 
to raiſe me up ugly, old, diſeaſed, and un- 
happy, T would take her at her word, and 
ſhould rather chufe to live horrible ugly, 
than to be dead 3 becauſe I rcckon Lite tor 
a great bleſling, 

But you do not think of what you fay, 
replied Hiparetta ſmiling 3 and you are les 
afraid of Death than you imagine:for I fan- 
cied you were going to declare you would 
not for any thing in the world be raiſcd 
again to Lite, for tear of dying once again 
and yet you talk after this rate. 

My acquaintance are ſo uſed to rally me 
for my weakneſs, ſaid Emprlia, that I am 
never diſpleaſed at the drolling War they 
make upon me, 

But the miſchief is, you are not the bet- 
tcr by it, replied Melicrita,, and are incu- 
Table: For after all, as a brave man cannot 
become cawardly and fearful, ſo a timerous 
perſon cannot become valiant. 

Since Fear does ſometimes make ſome 
contemn Dangers , (aid Lyſander , I know 

not 
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not why Reaſon may not do as much- 

Thoſe who contemn Danger through the 
excels of Fear, which renders *em valiant, 
replied Xenophon , can never give greater 
Proofs of their timidity, than by doing a 
thing ſo contrary to their Temperament, 
Thus one may ſay they are brave without 
ccaling to be Cowards, and without laying 
by their true Nature, It is not fo with 
thoſe- who would employ their Reaſon for 
to drive Fear away from their Hearts 3 fince 
it cannot be done but by engaging them,and 
making *em a& againſt their own inclina- 
tions. 

Xenophon had certainly reaſon for his aſ- 
ſcrtion, ſaid Expolia, But to comfort me 
for my weakneſs, added (he, I could wiſh all 

*the Ladies of the Company were obliged . 
to ſay particularly what they think of * 
Death. 

I aſſure you, ſaid Hiparetta, after having 
once ſeriouſly thought of Death tor the re- 
gulating ones Lite, it is pretty convenient to 
think of it no more,or very ſeldom. When 
againſt my will I hear of the death of any 
one ſoever, I ſuddenly ſeek for ſome cauſe. 
for that perſons death which cannot ſute 
with me. For example : If it was a per- 
{on in years, I plainly ſay , that he or the 
had been long in the World 3 and I think 
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In ſecret I am far from that Age. If the | | 
perſon was young, I ſay that he or fhe were '| | 
of an unhealthy Conſtitution : At another. ] 
time, they did not take care of themſelves : | 
in another Encounter, that he or ſhe had 
done ſomething that had occaſioned their 
Diſeaſe : And whatſoever I (ay,I flatter my } 
{elt I ſhall live as long as one can live, I 
know the Names of all thoſe who have 
lived an Age 3 and diverting my mind from 
that fatal thought aſſoon as I can, I aban- 
don my Heart to Joy, and find my ſelf be- 
yond compariſon better than Empolia does 
in abandoning hers to Fear. 

For my part, ſaid the Princeſs, I am not 
like you 3 fſecing I think of death when oc- 
caſion is offercd tor ſo doing z but ] think 
of it without fear: For as I mult infallibly 
ſce it one day nearer than I do at preſent, 
I take it to be convenient it ſhould not be 
altogether a Stranger to me, 

It is evident, Madam , ſaid Alcibiades, 
you have a Soul much greater than that of 
Xerxes, who nevertheleſs had a grandeur of 
Courage, fince you think of death without 
any great diſturbance, 

Now for Expolia's comfort, continued he, 
l am willing to put her in mind , that this 
Prince being defizous to ſee from a high Hill 
his Fleet and Land-army,he cauſed *em to be 

put 
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put in battle-array for that purpoſe: and then 
ſceing above Five Millions of men which 
compoſed thoſe two formidable Armies, he” 
could not- forbear Weeping, bitterly, when 
* he thought not one man of *em would be 
ft alive a hundred years after, 

Mcthinks, ſaid Thraſybulus, who had not 
yet ſpoken, and who was then fomething 
out of humour, that an inſtance of ſo great 
a weakneſs is no Conſolation to the fair 
Enpolia, But that ſhe may know Nerxes 
Tears were not found to be over-jult, I muſt 
tcll her, that one of his Relations. called Ar- 
tabanns, and of a firmer Heart than him- 
ſelf, ſeeing him weep with that weakneſs, 
told him , Death was not fo great an Evil, 
nor Life ſo great a Bleſſing 3 becauſe,though 
Life is very ſhort, there could not perhaps 
one man be found in thoſe two great Ar- 
mies but had found it too long, by the evils - 
wherewith it is attended. | 

And indeed, purſued Thraſybulns, with a 
haughty and melancholy Air, it Life was 
prun'd of all that is vain, frivolous, trou- 
bleſome, laborious, and bitter, the remain- 
der would be fo ſmall a thing, it would 
= deſerve the pains of regretting the loſs 
OL If, 

I could rather have wiſhed, reſum'd Ez- 
tolia laughing, you had not ſpoken at all, 
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than that you ſhould with ſuch injuſtice 
fall a decrying the ſweetneſs of Life : For 
I find nothing in it þitter, but the cruet 
thoughts of loling it. 

How ! ſaid Thraſybulus, Do you reckon. 
Childhood for a great happineſs,or cxtream 
Old Age when it is infirm ? And for the 
Middlc Age, it is ſo mingled with Crofles, 
whereof. the ſeveral Paſſions are the cauſe, 
that it may be ſaid, we have but moments 
of happineſs. And the difſclation of hu-. 
mane Minds is ſuch, that what often ſerves 
to. Pleaſures, is what often cauſes Grief to 
follow, without excepting Love it (elf. In- 
ſomuch as without deviating from the truth 
we may aſlert, that all things trouble the 
joy of this Life, which the beautiful Empo- 
liaTs {ſo much in love with 3 and that Sleep 
it {elf does almoſt bereave her ot the half of 
it, - 
Ah ! as for that Robbery , ſaid Empolia 
laughing, I could wiſh with all my heart, 
that one could be without it : For as I have 
unhappily heard one ſay that Sleep is the 
Image of Deathz that fatal Compariſon 
when Iremember at my going to bed, it 
hinders me ſometimes trom ſleeping, for 
fcar I ſhould not wake again. 

But pray, faid ſhe, let us ſpeak no more 
of Death, I conjure you, if you have not a- 
mind to make me dtc, But 
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But what courſe do you. take, faid Areta, 
when any one of your acquaintance dies ? * 
For (till you do not. renounce all manner of 
Decency and Civility. You muſt viſit your 
Friends, or at leaſt write to *em. 

| aſſure you, ſaid Expolia , I never write 
Letters of Conſolation without falling tick, 
and I carctully avoid that terrible word 
which frightens me 3 I onely ſay that I 
ſhare in the grict of my Friends, and 
partake in all that happens to *'em : and 
never write that harſh word Dcath, which I 
can hardly utter. 

But, Madam, ſaid Alcibiades , how have 
you been able to ſuffer ſo many t:ne Verles, 
and ſo many pretty Songs which your Beau- 
ty has given occaſion to the making , and 
wherein the expreſſons of Death are che 


- principal and moſt melting terms ? For they 


often ſay they dye, expire, anda thouſand 
{uchlike things. 

Ah ! as for thoſe Deaths who opely die 
in Verſe, replied Expolia with a {miley I 2m 
not at all afraid of *'tm: For we ce plain 
enough they are in good health at the ſame 
time they are dying. Not - but that it my 
advice was followed , they ſhould content 
*emſelves with ſaying that they ſuffer, Jan» 
euiſh, grow impaticnt, and ſhould never (ay 
they dic, 

Tie 
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The word Deſtiny, interrupted Hiparette . 


Jughing, puts you in as much pain as that 
of Death? 

No, no, replied Expolia 3 but I am not 
much in love with the fignification of it. 
And in ſhort, whether directly or indirectly, 
all that givesan Idea of the laſt moment of 


Life, does render me uneafic ; And Melicri- 


t: knows very well, I could never pardon 
one of her Friends, who as we were diver- 
ting our ſelves, changed on a ſudden the 
laſt Verſes of a Song, and ended it by theſe 
two Verſes, looking upon me atter a mali- 
cious manner : 


In fpight of all Sports, of all Love, and all 
Play, 


Without thinking of Dying you die every 


day. 


True it is, faid Melicrita, that Expolia has 
ever had a peck ſince that time to the pcr- 
ſon who had play'd her this malicious 
Frank. 

The charming Expolia, ſaid then Alcibia- 
des, is not of a Ladies humonr whom all 
the world elteems, who would needs know 
by heart certain Verſcs of another Lady a 
Friend of mine. 


Are not they the Verſcs upon the Leaves. 
which , 
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which fall, and upon the Leaves which bud? - 
faid Melicrita. 

The very ſame, anſwered Alcibiades ; 
And as they pleaſed me extreamly, ſeeing 
the Lady would not beſtow *em upon me, [ 
ſtole *em.. ; The Princeſs and all the Come - 
pany who had heard talk of 'em, deſired 
Alcibiades to recite 'em , except Empolia, 
who fearcd thoſe Verſes would 'be too 
ſad. 

I imagine, faid that charming timerous 
perſon , thoſe Leaves which fall have fome 
very fatal Moral 3 and that it is a malice of 
Alcibiades to joyn with Hiparetta in drol- 
ling upon my weaknels. 

Not at all, reſumed he, have you but pa- 
ticnce to hear to the laſt of the Leaves be- 
fore you judge thereof. Which Expolia pro- 
miſed him to do 3 and the Princeſs preſſing 
him to ſhew 'em, Alciviades began to read 
*tm: After having ſaid that the firſt were 
made in a little pretty Grove at the Fall of 
the Leaf; and that they were but a trifle 
in the opinion of her who made *em as ſhe 
was walking 3 .and that ſhe would not have 
ſuffer'd *em to be read in ſuch good Compa- 
ny.and eſpecially before Exripides:The Prin- 
cels impoſed filence on thoſe who would 
have made anſwer, and Alcibiades read the 
following Verlcs. _ 


Down 
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Down, down, you fading Leaves,your duty pays 

Tou muſt your Mother Natures Laws obey * 

A cold, dark,, melancholy Winter now draws 
nigh, 

And gloomy .Clouds obſcure our .,once-bright 
thie. 

Our Hills and Meadows. all with flowers a- 
dorn'd, 

With boary Froſts and Snow are now deform'd, 

But then a brick,, a gay, and cheerful day 

IWill all the glories of the Spring diſplay, 

And the- whole frame -of . Nature ſmiling lie, 

Its beauties all appear, its horrours die. 

The yearly courſe does different changes make, - 

Unhappy man does of *em all partake 3 

Great Cold or Heat equally him diſpleaſe, 

And in no Seaſon finds a charming eaſe. 

IF at his choice he Nature could deſtyoy, 

Yet ſomething flill bis Pleaſure would annoy : 

Hi. giddy humour would turn Day to Night, 

And warious thoughts would ſowre all is dee 
light. 

If be _ once be blefſ'd to bis defire, 

Iou'd he,ye Gods ! burn with a conſtant fire # 

Hi boſom is the onely Stage of War, 

IT bere divers Paſſions for the Empire jar. 

But when clear Reaſon does ber right maintain, 

And,o're th: Paſſions a du? Conqueſt gain, 


She 
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She yields to Time, and always lives in peace, 

And dares the fury of a Mind's diſcafe. 

But yet we muſt our Frailties ſtill bemoan, , 

Reaſon can ſeldom ſit upon her Thrones 

Ambition, fierce deſires uſurp her ſeat ; 

And fooliſh Pleaſures all ber power defeat. 

Our Rebel-Senſes by ſly wiles betray 

That Soveraighn Queen, and place her under” 
ſway. 

The wiſeſt then are but balf-ritted Fools, 

To their own eaſe and others noiſom tools. 

In their own Breaſts all bear their greateſt foe 3 . 

One cheats himſelf, and makes a mighty ſhoxws 

Others by flattery their ends deſign, . 

And all to excuſethemſelves do all combine, 

A private intereſt does us all abuſe, 

And we falſe meaſures of tre Tuſtice chuſe, 

And fince our ſelves we do not underfland, 

Nor our tumultuous humours can command ; 

We the whole Univerſe would mould anew, 

Though change our ſelves is what we nevucr 


I am pretty cheery.ſaid Ewpolia ſmiling 3. 
for ſince the falling Leaves , which I was. 
ſo much afraid of , do not tend to what 
I ſo much apprehended, I am not at all a- 
fraid of the Leaves in the Bud : And I find 
thoſe firſt Verſes fo well made, that I am 
very impatient to {ee the others, 


Yet 
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. Yet it ſometimes happens, {aid Alcihia- 
des, that we meet with Serpents hid under 
Flowers. 

Be it as it will, ſaid Ezpolia, after having 
paſſed the Leaves which fall, I cannot fear 
the budding Leaves. ; 

All the Company, without excepting 
Erripides, after having commended the for- 
mer Verſes, delired Alcibiades to read the 
others : which he did in this manner, after 
having ſaid theſe laſt Verſes had been made 
in the Month which precedes Violets, and 
in the ſame little Grove. 


Come budding Leaves, renew our Groves in 
| haſt, 

The Sun the watry Piſces Sign has paſt. 

Come and diſplay the riches of the Spring, 

And ſhade the Birds that in cur Woods ds 


ſing e 
Or your young Greens let the ſoft Welt-winds 
blow, 


The Spring ſhall only Joys and Pleaſnres know, 

The while we viſit Flora, Flora more fair 

By Dew of Heaven, and by Aurora's care. 

Youth has refiſtleſs Charms, which (till in Love 

The innocenter does the ſtronger prove. . 

How glorious, how lovely is the, Roſe 

IWhile in the Bed !. which does at once diſ- 
clofe, | 


And 
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And loſe ber Beauty ! in the Morn we ſee 

Her in ber pomp, at Night dropt from the tree. 

She is no more the ſame, ſo bright, ſo gay 

Tou ſhould have gather'd her within the Day : 

Her mighty Charms are paſt, her Colours fled, 

Her Smell is gone, her Leaves are withered. 

Fuſt ſuch is Youth, which while ſhe does de» 
light, 

She cheats her fond Admirers by her flight. 

A fleeting good, whoſe haſte we cannot ſtay, 

Which ne're returns when once ſhe*s fled away. 

How certain is her loſs ! and yet what care 

( Heavens) do we take in vain to keep her here ? 

What time, what pains we looſe to re-obtain 

What being paſt, can ne*re be had again ? 

Then let us now be wiſe, and youth enjoy, 

And when Age comes, lets bear it chearfully. 

The mind grows never old, the virtuous Soul 

Can feel no change, but*s ſtill entire, and whole: 

She always makes advantages of Time, 

In every Age (he's ever in her prime : 

She's ftill content, and can with patience ſee 

All her advances to Eternity: 

EfFrnity, whoſe very thought ſtill finds 

Such Fears and Terrours in unftable minds. 

Born for to live, as well as die, we are ; 

Why ſhould we kill our ſelves with fruitleſs 
care ? 

*Tir Innocence alone maintains the Field + 

'Gginſt Fate, to which all other things muſt 

yield, he- - 
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He laughsat Fate, whowhen the world is paſt, 
Is ſure that Heaven will be his at laſt. 


Ah Alcibiader, cried Empolia, - you had 
great reaſon to fay that ſometimes a Ser- 
pent is found hidden under Flowers. But 
who would have thought that this firſ 
Verſe, Come budding Leaves renew our Groves 
in baſte,which gives an Idea of the moſt plea- 
{ant and rhoſt ſmiling Seaſon of the year, 
ſhuuld end by fo fad a Moral, and o little. 
true in my regard ? for all the innocence of 
my lite does not ſpirit me-in the leaſt. 

Ah ! in gocdicarneſt, purſucd ſhe, Alcis 
biades you are cruel : For in ſpight of me 
I] have retained in my Memory the moſt 
doleful Verſes of this Copy : and if Emri- 
pides has not the goodneſs to recite ſonie- 
. of his own, which may take from me ſo 
melancholy an Idea, I ſhall not ſleep theſe 
eight days. 

Ezripides deſired to be excuſed 3' and alt 
the Company laughed at Eupolia's vexa- 
tion, and failed not to commend the Vtr- 
ſes upon the Leaves. They alſo examined 
which mcrited the moſt Encomiums : and. 
their Sentiments were divided, 

As the Sun was going down apace, the 
Princeſs got up , and all the Company fol- 
lowed her to go walk for half an hour lon- 


ger 
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ger bctore they went to their ſeveral Lod- 
gINgs. 

We were no ſooner out of the Bower 
wherein the Converſation Had paſs'd, than 
we perceived Androcles and Chryſila holding 
cach a I.etter open, and Polemon liſtening to 
'em, making actions which ſhewed aſtoniſh- 
ment. 

Aſſoon as they ſaw us they came to us 3 
and the Princcfs addrcfling her ſpeech to- 
Chryſila, who was known to be a lover of 
prying after, and telling all the News that 
were {tiring I am perſwaded, faid ſhe to 
her, you have received ſome News from> 
Sicyon, 

No, Madatrh, reſumed Chryfila , it is from: 
Athens, that one of my Relations writes me 
ſo ſurprizing an occurrence, that it Androcles 
hadnot had theſame news I ſhould not have 
believed it. But as thoſe who write to us 
are not acquainted, and that.they jump in 
their Story, it muſt needs be.true, All the 
Company re-aſſcmbled,and ſurrounded An= 
drocles and Chryſila. 

But pray, ſaid Theramenes, what 1s this 
ſo ſurprizing piece of News ? 

It is, purſucd Androcles , looking malict- 
ouſly upon Melicrita, who was come up as 
well as the ref}, that notwithſtanding that. 
bleſſed Law of the firſt of the Kings of 4+ 


thens, 
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thens, which requires the Athenians to have 
but one Wife onely 3 the People being re- 
aſſembled, after having been ſo long time 
ſeparated by treaſon of the Contagion 
which had deſerted and laid walte their Ci- 
ty : The People, I ſay , to repair this Ca- 
lamity, have made a ſolemn Decree, by 
which every Athenian is enjoyned to marry, 
and to marry two Wives 3 and thoſe who 
have already one, to take a ſecond. 


Ah ! Andrecles, cried Theramenes , this-- 


cannot be true, 

It is ſo true, retorted the other,- that S#- 
crates, who, as. you know, had already mar- 
ried Xantippa,whoſe humour has made him 
do fo much Penance, to obey this new Law 
as a good Citizen, and -to ſhew the Exam- 
ple to others, has marricd a ſecond called 
Mirton,, Grand-daughter to Ariſtides the 
jult, 

How, ſaid Alcibiades, Socrates the wilctt 
of all-men, having already a Wite, and a 
troubleſome, pettiſh,extravagant Wife, does 
nevertheleſs take another that has neither 
Eftate nor Beauty ! For I know her you 
name. 

Ah ! if it be ſo, purſued he, I believe the 
new Decrce of the People : and I believe 
at the ſame time the wiſcſt are dead of the 
Peltilence. 


Do 
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Do not doubt, ſaid Chryſi/a, but that the 


News is true : For my Relation writes me 
word, that he was at the Nuptials of Socra- 
ter 3 and that after his example no body 
will dare to reſiſt, 

For my particular, {aid Exripides, I am 
forced to believe, that fince Socrates has ta- 
ken a ſecond Wife, he muſt have been con- 
firained to it 3 or that the Familiar Spirit 
which was uſed to counſcl him ſo well, had 
abandoned him. 

That is very well faid , replied Alcibia- 
des. 
But then, ſaid the Princeſs, the Peſtilence 
mult of neceſſity have deſtroyed more Men 
than Women. 

Not at all, ſaid Androcles, that is pretty 
equal, But the reaſon is, the War has cau- 
ſed as many to periſh as the Peſtilence 5 
and thus the people ſaw there were more 
Women by much than men, 

This news ſurprized all the Company 
but it did fo diſturb Melicrita, that (he pul- 
lcd down her Vail, pretending to be afraid 
of the Serene , though it was onely to con- 
ceal the change of her Countenance , and 
the grief wherewith ſhe was ſcized. 

As for Alcibiades, he made a hundred 
Ralleries upon this occaſion. It mult be 
confeſſed, faid he, that humane Reaſon is 


very 
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very uncertain. It is not long, fince the ha- 
ving, ſeveral Miſtreſſes was imputed as a 
Crime in meat Athens; and at preſent it 
is the virtuc of a good Citizen to have two 
Wives. | 

You will ſee, faid Lyſander to him, that 
your Republick will come to put its Chil- 
dren in common, as well as that of Spar- 
#4, 

If there was nought but Androcles Let- 
ter, ſaid Polemon, I might think thoſe who 
write to him did it with a defign of diver- 
ting *emſclves : But ſince Chryjila's Rela- 
tion was at the Nuptials of Socrates and 
Mirton, it muſt needs be trac that Law 1s 
made. : 

Chryſila offered then to ſhew her Letter, 

he Princeſs read it, and knew the writing 
of Chryſi/a*'s Relation to be the hand of a 
Perſon of Quality of Sicyon. Inſomuch as 
Melicrita, no longer doubting of the truth 
of this news, was no longer miſiriſs of her 
Grict 3 and whiſpered me to get off by lit- 
tle and little, and to mount into my Cha- 
riot, which waited for us a hundred Paces 
from thence. 

Theramenes, very much afflicted at this 
news, would needs follow us 3 but Melicri- 
ta detired me earneſtly to hinder him from 
{o doing 3 and to tell him from her , ſhe 


would 
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would in no wiſe ſuffer it : So as he was 
conſtrained to ſtay with the reſt of the Come 
pany, which ſeparated quickly after. 

After which Theramenes came to viſit Me- 
licrita , but ſhe abſolutely refuſed to ſee a- 
ny body-that Evening, and leſs Theramenes 
than any other. 

I-did what I could to make her change 
this reſolution, but all to no purpoſe.. Her 
trouble was more and more redoubled when 
we came to our Lodgingsz for I found a 
Letter from Athens from a Widow a Friend 
of mine, which onely contained theſe 
words, 


T have but one moment to afford you , my 
dear Theolinda 3 yet 1 cannot forbear telling 
you the. moſt ſurprizing News imaginable , 
which you will grant when I ſhall have made 
you acquainted, that I am going to the Nu- 
ptials of Socrates, who marries Mirxton Grand- 
daughter of Ariſtides the juſt, for the doing an 
ation of a good Citizen. Xantippa #s in de- 
ſpair at it : And according to all appearances, 
this Decree of the People will put a diſorder 
into all the Families. But thanks to the Gods, 
as IT am younger, I ſhall be left to the freedom I 
enjoy. T muſt quit you, to go to this ſingular 
Fealt 3 another time you ſhall know more of 
the buſineſ7, 

This 
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This Letter, which Melicritz would needs 
ſee, confirmed to her the {urprizing News 
we had been told , and afflicted. her cruel. 
ly. 
: Was there ever a perſon more to be piti- 
ed than 1? aid ſhe to me. You know that 
during a long time, my Reaſon had in ſome 
ſort defended my Heart againſt the Merit 
and conſtant Paſſion of Theramenes ; but 
by a Caprice of. Fortune, his Perſeverance, 
and his Generoſity for my Father, have for- 
ced me to ceaſe oppoting the Inclination 
and the Eſteem I had for him, and for the 
utmoſt misfortune a Father who is indeb- 
ted to him for his Life , commands me to 
look upon him as a man who is to be my 
Husband. 

I joyfully complid with theſeCommands, 
continu'd ſhe.zafter having ſurmounted that 
juſt fear of being leſs belov d,which you have 
always oppoſed. And at preſent it is ab- 
ſolytely neceſſary that Theramenes , whom I 
onely conſented to Marry , in hopes he 
would love me onely , and that his Heart 
would never be divided : it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, I fay, for the obeying that fanta- 
ſtical Law, and for the imitating Socrater, 
who is his Model in virtue, that he have, I 
do not ſay a Miſtreſs, that would be nothing 
in compariſon 3 but a ſecond Wite, W__ 
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he will .be obliged: in Honour and Conſci- 
ente:td:-louezas will! as me. || - (11 
\AhJ:inti;rio,, -purſued; (be ; ; avitbout pets 
m6&-ta interropt:;her /-:Ican neveb 
conſenttathis;!'h, 1 fy, whoi wasndt wile 
ling to' Marry,; onely: ous of: ſear. of ſeeing 
the :Paffion: of. Theramenet: diminiſh... But 
the misfortune which threatens me,is much 
of:atiOtheri fort.;'! A faithicſs 'Husband does 
ableaft hide he is: fa, as 'much:as he cans 
We may hate and 'defpiſe. a; new: Miltreſs 
when we: 'know it ; But if I obeyed: that 
extravagant Law, I: muſt look upon it as 
Juſtice -he ſhould love my Rival 3 nay, and 
Etuſtlowe:ber..my felt toos But: if the 
wes lovgly;oit would. augrnent my Jealous 
Gb3i:Atd if:fhdwasmot Litheuld:-have but 
aadCompanion,and Theramener the like; 
But:I:knowi: ery well, let-ic be as it would, 
E ſhall :ngver expole: my: (dt to {o Sreat 2. 
misfortans. 


I know( continu'd heuhetLome to Thos. 
remedes dnd-the refpc&t that; is; to be had 
foraFathcrs: Bat I knowlikeiviſe-that Lam: 
nolonger Miſttels of mySentitments;and that: 
loving Theran:znes as do, F will be his only 
——_ ox deprive my! ſelf of. him for c- 


et eamtne her, and 
/-= a9 moms age Bo mind: 
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But it was impoſſible cither to get / her to 
eat, or tO a a_—_— her. + She repaſſed in her 
Memory all che Maidens ,and:all the: 'Wi- 
dows of Quality'in Athens, and conſidered 
them already in « fair way to be! Wivesof 
Theramenes ;, but with ſo much trouble and 
fo amuch .gricf, that ſhe: filled me with pi- 


ly. $G124il8 4 
- She likewiſe fancied ,. that when Thers- 

menes fitſt heard this News, he bad —— 

fufficieftly afflicted at tg 5361 "x 

But, ſaid I to her, you your ſelf did whe 
ſhew all your prief i in *the preſence of all 
the world : And it was apparenticnough by 
the manner that Theramener  told/Androchd 
at firſt that this news-could riot /be trae; 
that he was both ——— and 
You have your ſelf = eo, withourdoubt; 
that'Theramenes would have - CY us's 
that] abſolutely. Grbid his ſo doing in your 
name z and that he has been jutt NOW'roa 
faſed entrandeimto/ our Houſe,” -* 

: I know. all you ſay, "reſumed ſhe; butt: 
know likewiſe better , that I am the moſt 
unfortunate perſon in the world, 

* Aﬀer this ſhe went to Bed 3 and cauſed' 
her Chamber to be thut, as if ſhe would have: 
endeavoured to have flept. 127 

Theramenes wrote :me a Litter, to deſire 
me to procure:him an _— of ſpeas! 

king 
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king to Mclicrita_but (he would not ra. 
any anſwer : And | was conſtrained to fe 
Theramenes word 1 would fee him on the 
morrow 3 and then I went to bcd. 

As for: Melicrita, (he did not ſleep a mo- 
mentz and her Mind was fo crue ly agita= 
ted, that afſoon as- it was day ſhe got up, 
dreſſed her felt very necgligently without 
making any noiſe , and ſtole out with one 
of her Women to find out Theano, who 
lodged a hundred Paces from us. Theano 
was much ſurprized to ſee her fo early, and 
to ſee her with fo fad a countenance. Meli- 
crita 'defired her to cnter into a Cloſet that 
waswext her Chamber. 

How come you lo catly a; riſer, ſaid -The- 
ano to her? we have not a Virgin: of Mz+ 
nerva up {o betimes as you. 

At lealt, I know very well, replied Meli- ( 
erita, you have not one {o unfortunate as I; | 
and truly I come to you asto an aſyle, 

You know, added the, how: often the dce. 
licacy of my Heart and ot my, Sentiments has 
given me a diſtaſte to the world, and mo- 
yed me to make it my rcqucl you would 
xeceive me among the veil'd Virgins 3 but 
now it is abſolutely ncceſſary for me to con- 
jure you to promiſe me, that afſoon as we 
are rcturned to Athens you will cauſe me to 
be received accordingly among *«m: for [ 

K 2 am 
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3=:'1n the moſt deplorable:condition imagt- 


mable. YI 

- But pray, faid Theajo to her, what has 
happened to you ? | j 
' Melicrita thereupon acquainted her with 
what ſhe had heard : And as Theano knew 
all her former Sentiments, ſhe eaſily com- 
prehended-the laſt 3 principally ſeeing how 
much Melirrita was grieved: 

I know very well, faid that- fair afflicted 
one to her, as Theano told me fince, 1 have 
very ſtrict engagements which tie me to the 
world. ITlove my Parents as much as Tam 
obliged to love *em. Hove Theolinda as 
well as my ſelf 3 and Theramener more than 
T can expreſs. I know by quitting *«mI1 
ſhall cauſe in *em a mortal Grief; and fhall 
cauſe in my felt a very ſenſible one too. 
But after all, it is impoſſible for me to ſuffer 
Theramenes's Heart ſhould-be divided; nor 
can I ſee. a Rival without hating her : $6 
that, my dear Theolinda, 1 will break off all 
that weds me to'the World.and renounce it 
for ever, 

' As Theanoisa very prudent perſon,ſhe pi- 
tiec "cr, Alat;ured her, and in ſome fort & 
ſpoutr2 ker Sentiments. Aﬀter which , 
looking upon her with an air of Compaſſi- 
Qn, You raiſe my pity ſo much the more, 
faid ſhe” to her , as that the Remedy you 

cc 
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Melicrita, when we leave the World to 
ſerve the Gods, we muſt not be {o-/irvitated 
againkt it 3 we muſt have calm ſedate miihds, 
and our Reaſon altogether free. +} 

You mult not come, purſu'd the.amiong the 
veild Virgins witha heart hll'd wich different 
PaGons. You muſt quit the World whery: 
it {miles upon. you, and not when it frowns, 
You-mult not be wanting, to all your duties, 
for the fguring: to your ſelf one according, 
to your own fancy. The Vittims that are 
offercd to the Gods ought to be pure 3 by 
much ſtronger reaſon the Heart that is offer» 
ed 'em, which is the molt noble Offering 
that can be made 'em. 

Believe me, Melicrita, continu'd ſhe, if you 
ſhould caſhly come amongſt us,you would not 
be happy. People do not change their Habits 
by changing their Clothes : And if it ſhould 
happen when you .are engaged , that the 
Law ſhould be revoked which troubles you 
ſo. much , which may calily . happen, : lince 
they have aboliſhed one more holy, itmighte 
likewiſe happen that you would repent 
your engagement, and regret all you (hall 
have quitted, 

When we give our ſelves to the Gods, 
purſued ſhe ., it muſt be out of /purer mo- 
tives than thoſe of yours. Humane Paſa 
| T my ons 
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ons muſt not have any ſhare therein. 

In a word, my dear Melicrita, I will ſee 
you without grief, and your mind in tran- 
quillity , before I liften to your Propoſi- 
t on. 

As they were at this paſs, I interrupted | 
**m : For waking , and Theramenes being 
tome to defire me he might ſpeak with 
Melicrite, | was much ſurprized to hear 
ſhe was gone out, and to know by one of 
my Servants they had ſeen her enter the 
Lodgings of Minerva's Virgins. 

Theramenes (cerned tranſported with grief, 
rightly judging that Melicrita was under a 
very violent affliction, He deſired me fo 
earneſtly to go find her out, and bring her 
back, that he might diſcourſe her , that I 
did fo that very inſtant. For Theano recei- 
ved no man at her Houle, unleſs they were 
hcr very near Relations, 

Aſſoon as Melicrita ſaw me, ſhe ſuſpeQed 
I would propoſe her ſeeing Theramenes : 
No. no, Theolinda, {aid ſhe to me ; Do not 
come to augment my trouble by perſwading 
| me to ſee Theramenes 3 for I do not doubt 
but that he ſends you hither.lf he is as much 
t afflicted as I am, I hal] hind a redoubling of | 
the tribulation I am under : It he is not grie- 
ved as much as he ought to be, eſpecially 
knowing what my humour is, Choler will 
put me intoa Fury. But 
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But pray;faid I to her,have. you not Rea» 
ſow do not. you love Glory ? Will you make 
ſuch a-burry-as to become the diverciſement 
of the Bath?! | 
Alas ! aid ſhe, 1 know not what I would 
have : But as I believe grief will make me 
lick, we muſt. give. out beforehand that I am 
ſozthat theWaters do me hurt,and fo return 
ro Athens without taking leave of. any bo- 
dy, under pretence of my indiſpolition. And 
when we are. there, Theano will change; hes 
opinion. 
That I do not believe, replicd ſhe 3 but 


when we are there we will talk further of + 


this buſineſs. | i 200" 19 
In the mean while , addcd that wiſe 
perſon, Theremenes did'not make this ca» 
pricious Taw : He did not declare to you 
that he will obey it. You are indebted co him 
for Ariſtocrates's Life, who has promiſed you, 
to him, You ought. to.ſee and hear him 3 
and I pxomiſe tocome and fee you by and 
by, to- calm again the agitation of. your, . 
mind. | 
After this, Melicrita was conſtrained to, 
return, upon condition that when Therame- 
nes (hoald have diſcours'd her , we ſhould. 
ive out {ſhe was fick, and no- body. ſhould, 
e-usS. T wn-4 
- Aſbon as we were in her Chamber , 1; 
Ricte K 4 ſept. 
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ſent for Theramenes whom | had left in tain 

witty orders not to ſhewhimſelf ati hat 
given him # ſurmonsznet knowihg whethet 
I could obtain of Melicrita, that he fhould 
ſpeak to het. *Aﬀoon'ab HE fiw het he 
knew by her looks with-'how much grie 

ſhe was poſſefed-; and was ſo concerned;he 
could hardly expreſs his thoughts. 

Permitme. Madam, ſaid he ther with 
the moſt paſſionate Air imaginable,-to com? 
phin of the -exceſs of your -grief-: For it 

erlwades me you know me not , if you 

lieve I can obey the Decree of a people 
whoſe falſe Reaſon aboltſhes the- molt holy 
of our Laws, for the introducing of one 
which authorizes Libertyniſme.* -No, no, 
Madam, -do not 46 me' that Trury'as't6 
fuſpc& I can take 2 fecond Wite :*' Fer 'if 
you were capable of conſenting to ſuch a 
thing,-1 ſhould complain of 'you, and think 
I had juſt reaſon for fo doing. 

What'you tel me, reſurned Melictita, is 
very noble'-and:generous;”* But * after all; 
added ſhe, it is a Decree of a furious peo- 
ple, who will be obeyed. And fince Soera- 
fes has ſhewn the Example to others, what 
reaſons can you make uſe of to juſtifie your 
diſobedience? "All the Eſtate! you - have's 
at Athens : What my Father can give 'tne; 
is there likewiſe 4 and '1 '{ce” nothing wy 


misfortunes both for you and-me. Wheye- 
fore, Theramenes , added (he, it would be 


much better I put my ſelf among Minervg's -- 


Virgins. 

But, Madam,ſaid he to her after a mourn-- 
ful manner , though I could conſent to it, 
which I will never do, I am perſwaded that 
the ſame people who will have all men to 
have two Wives, would not conlent. you 
ſhould be without a Husband. 

But, Madam, added Theramenes , this is 
not the thing.in queſtion, You bclong to 
Ariftocrates and Stenobia : They have Bas 
me the honour to promiſe me your fate and 
mine ſhould be infeparable. You have þc(- 
ſed me with a confirmation of their Pro- 
miſe : and your grict tells me, methinks, I 
am not indifferent to you. 

Alas! reſumed ſhe fighing, I confirm it 
to you again. But at the ſame time 1 can- 
not forbcar declaring to you, that 1 cannot” 
be yours unleſs your Heart be oncly ming. 
Nor can I reſulve to expoſe you co the fury 
of a people without ccaton | Neither can [ 
oblige you to wander through the world 
without Eſtate and without Fortune nor 
wander my felt with you without the con- 
ſcent of thoſe to whom I owe my Lite ; So 
that I ſee nothing but death can put me in 
repolc, 

Kk 5 I. 
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I atteſt the Gods,Madam,cried out Thera- 


menes in a doleful tranſport,youare tome in- 
ſtead of Country,Parents,and Fortune:And if 
you could ſurmount the trouble of renoun- 
cing *em for my ſake, as I am ready to rc- 
nounce *em all for the love of you, chuſe in 
what part of the Earth you will. ſeck an a- 
ſyle. When one has ſome name in the 
world, it is calie to be found. And I am 
moreover per{waded,that while this whim- 
ſical Law (hall be rigorouſly put in execu- 
tion, and that I can find out a place for a 
ſettlement worthy of you, the Princeſs of 
Sicyon will joyfully receive you into her 
Court, and will allow mc a retreat there 
likewiſe. 

As I had prepared my felf for a long Voy- 
age, added he, I had diſpoſcd two of my 
Friends whom the Peftilence has ſpared, to 
ſend me, whitherſoever I went, wherewith 
to ſublift on : So that, Madam, provided 
you will take no raſh Reſolutions, I hope 
we (hall be Iſs unhappy than you cx- 
pett. 

I approved very much of what Thera- 
menes {aid : But Melicrita's mind was ſo pe- 
netrated with grief, that ſhe found nothing 
which gave herany affurance , and cou'd 
not reſ{lve what courſe to take. 

But as we were at this paſs, comes in 

Theano 
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Theano with joy in her looks, and-embracing, 
Melicrits. Thanks, be; roHeaven, (aid ſhe to, 
her, you will.not give your felf to the Gods 
out of- motives unworthy of *ean, and full of 
impertedion. 

No, no, interrupted Melicrita , generous: 
Theano, . do not come to abuſe me by trea-, 
cherous hopes: For though 1 have'ſpoken, 
againſt Fear,.l will,not hope without a reaq 
ſon, 

See, ſaid Theano to her, turning- toward, 
the Chamber-door, fee the man who. will 
put you in repoſe, At that very moment 
in came TIpbicrates Theano's Couſin , Stexan 
bia's Brother, and: by conſequence Me/ieri- 
ta's Uncle. He is.a man of. known pro* 
bity 3 has paſſed through all-the honougs of 
the Republick; having made enquiry at 
his arrival at the Bath where the Virgins of 
Minerva lodged , he had been to ſee Theuy 
zo before he came to fee us. . For though 
ſhe did not receive men at her houſe, as hg 
was her Relation, ſhe admitted of-his vi1 
fit, and ſpoke to him of that Law which 
{o much afflicted Melicrita, and had brought 
him to us. Tphicrates delivered Melicrit.z 
a Letter from Ariſtocrates : But as it was 
onely a command to hear Tphicrates, and to 
do what he ſhould ſay to her z the looked 
upon him, and lifincd to him with an Air 
of 
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of *incertainty, as going, to hear a thing on- 
which deperifed her Life or her Jeath. 

* Theranienes, after having embraced him 
as'well as 1, hearkned to him with great at- 
tention, cauſed by a great impatience : but 
as Iphicrates was ory for a moment of 
what he was gong to lay, Melicrita,e ge d 
6n by her uneafinefs ; For Heavens ſake, 
Ipbicrates, ſaid'(he to hith, do-not keep me 
in ſuſpence 3 tcl me what's my Father's 
will and pleaſure ;' and eſpecially if the De- 
cree of the' people of Athens is the ſame 
with what Andvocles has proclaimed it 
here 7 & - 01:12 

' Not at all, replied Tdblerfter' z for meet- 
ing him at my arrival at the'Bath, he did 
all he could to per{wade me he knew better 
what paſſcd at Athens than- 1 who came 
from thence 3 and we had like to/have qe! 
relled upon the bulmeſs. 

How ! reſumed Theramenes ; can itbe poſ- 
ſible the Decree of the people touching mat- 
riages is different from what Androcles has 
afhrmcd it 3 and that thenews of Socrates's 
ſecond Nuptials, which has been ſent to a 
Lady of Stcyon , and to Theolinda, is not 
true ? 

The ſecond Nuptials of Socrates, reſumed 
Tphrerates, are true; but the Decree of the 
P-ople is oncly a permiſſion to have two 
\ivcs, 
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Wives, -and-notari abſolute command ; 2s! 
Androeles will have it, and his buzzed it- + 
bout 3 and there is no-puniſhment ordained” 
againſt ' thoſe who ſhall adhere to the firſt 
Law, and ſhall not ſubmit to the ſecond. 

Melicrita was under , without dotbt , # 
very ſerofible Joy at this diſtinQion, yet'ſhe' 
was aſhamed of having fhewed her falf '(o' 
much concerned. : b: "0 

But as for Theramenes , his Joy was all 
pure, as appeared in his Eyes and'by his 
Words. 

But, ſaid Theano, I beſcech you let us to 
know after what manner all this paſſed, ant 
what could move Socrates, fo wiſe'a 'man, 
to make ſuch haſie to take a ſecond Wife. 

PII atisfie:you-as to that,ſaid Iphicrates ; 
and tell you in few words all that has' been 
done, before I acquaint Melicrita with her 
Fathers Commang.” All the Company being 
* very willing to know ſo extraordinary an 
occurrence , Ipbicrates ſatishcd their curi- 
olity in theſe terms. 

As you have not been at Athens ſincethe 
deſolation of the Peſtilence, for that you 
came from the Country to the Bath, faid 
he to Melicrita, and ' to me; and that The 
ramenes at his delivery out of Prifon came 
dire&ly hither, after having ſeen Ariſtocra- 
tes at his Country-houſe, you cannot com- 


prehend 
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prehend to what a degree is the ſolitude of 
that-City : So as that at the firſt Aſſembly 
which was held for the renewing the Senate 
of Five hundred, they were terrified to ſee 
the diminution of the people. For, as you 
know, being divided into ten Tribes, it is 
the more eatily remarkable : And as you are 
not ignorant that no Propoſition is made 
to the People but what has been examined 
by the Senate : after that, by the Lot of 
White Beans and Black the Senators were. 
elected ; and that they had regulared the 
Prytanes , who, as you know, have all the 
authority during five Wecks :. There was 
one of *em who had {ix Daughters to mar- 
ry, and another three or four Siſters. Thoſe 
two Prytanes cauſed notice to be taken that 
the War having {wept away great numbers. 
of Men as well as the Peſtilence, there. was 
a great number of Maidens who could not 
be married and that it was neverthcle(s 
neceſſary for the repeopling their City to 
to marry *em all. 

This Propoſition was conteſicd by ſome : 
but he who had fix Daughters to marry, 
and the other who had three or four Siltcrs, 
urged and maintained this point fo tirong- 
ly, that it was concluded by thoſe ten Pry- 
zanes, that the matter ſhould be propoſed to 
the people in a general Aſſembly : And this 

having, 
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having been performed accordingly , the 
people, with an unparalleFd precipitation, 
would needs make a Law, which ſhould ab- 
ſolutely conſtrain all the Men to take two 
Wives. 

But a man of good ſence having made a 
vigorous and eloquent Remonſtrance , it 
was agreed this Decree ſhould merely bear 
a permiſſion of having two : adding great 
praiſes for thoſe who out of zeal to ther 
Country ſhould take two accordingly. ' So 
that Socrates, who makes the Publick good 
his darlingPaſſion,though cruelly tormented 
by Xantippa his firſt Wife,has wedded Mirton 
Grand-Daughter of Arijtides the juſt , for 
the ſhewing an Example to others. And it 
is evident this ation of his was neither out 
. of Voluptuouſneſs nor Intereſt;fince he choſe - 
a Woman who had nothing of Beauty, and 
Was in ſuch a condition , as not to know 
what would become of her it Socrates had 
not married her as he did. 

And indeed this Example of Socrates has 
been ſo powerful, that there has been made 
ſeveral double Marriages in imitation of 
him. 

I have certainly for Syucrates , reſumed 
Theramenes, all the reſpe& his Virtue merits 
but I boldly declare I will never imitate him 
in this bulincſs, 

Ariſto- 
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' Ariftocrates does expect you will not, re 
aſſumed Tpbicrates 3, and it is for that reaſon 
he has given ;me in charge to order Melicri- 
#4, whom he tenderly loves, to engage you 
to promiſe her not to make uſe of the per- 
miffion of ' the Decree 3 for having adopted 
you for his Son, and being deſirous to live 
and'dic with/you, he is willing to be aſſured 
you would'not bring any Stranger into his 
Family, | 

I promiſe it ſolemnly, faid Theramenes ; 
and I am ready to {wear it at the Feet of 
the Image of Minerva, ProteGrice of Athens ; 
and in the mean while I {wear it betore The- 
ano, who ſcrves that:great Goddels. 

This being fo, added Tphicrates, Theolin- 
da, when the Baths are ended, mult bring 
Melicrita to- Ariſtoerates his Country-houſe, 
where you are to marry her before you re- 
turn;to Athens to let. pals , during ſome 
time, the fancy which the people have for 
theſe double Marriages. 

Tphicrates had” hardly done ſpeaking , but 
Theramenes gave him a thouſand thanks : 
And Melicritz , though fo reſerved , made 
appear in her Eyes a modeſt Joy, which 
rendred *em their Brightneſs and their 
Charms and re-cftabliſhcd her {o well, the 
was in a condition to receive Company : 
So as that in the Afternoon all the Iutiri- 
ous 


vus Sat the Bath, having known-by 
thoſe to whom ' Andrgcler had with regret 
tol&that this pretended Law: was; :onely's 
permiſſion to have two Wives, and .not a 
Command, came to fee us , withoutt-exce- 
Pting the Princeſs'of Sicyon. Theano returned 
with her Companions 3 and Alcibiades, Ex 
ripides, Lyſander, Xenophon , Philocles , and 
Polemon, {ſpent the reft of ' the day at our 
Lodgings, © | 
: "You muſt at leaſt confeſs, faid Expolia a» 
greeably , ſpeaking to Melicrita , that this 
Fantaſtical Law put you into a terrible 
fright. | 
ruly Ewpolia, replied ſhe bluſhing, you 
are vety crhel in reproaching me- with {0 
fiſt a Fear,” You, 1 fay , who have: daily 
fuch' as are fo ill-grounded. - = 
F donot blame you for it, reſumed Ex 
polia; T onely- put you in-mind of it. 
Alcibiades interpoſed after a pleaſant 
manner in 'this Converſation-3.not* being 
able to forbear admiring the refolution 'of 
Socrates. re 2560 
For in ſhort, ſaid he, if he was tn love 
I ſhould not wonder at it at all : But that 
the Publick good ſhould ſo influence a man 
as to make him take a ſecond Wife both 
vglyand poor, when he has a very (ad, pee- 
viſh, and troubleſom one already , I muſt 
confels 
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confeſs I do not conceive- it. Ewripides 

ſpoke in much ſharper terms againſt Mar- 

rlage, for a private xeafon. he had 'fox' ſo 
oin 

And yet, faid Alcihizdoes,, Emripides is 
no Enemy to love, as appears by the Very 
fes he made yeſterday. * 

That is true, ſaid he ; but the reaſon is, 
Love and Marriage do (c}dom jump 3 and 
it is this rarity which is going: to'make 
the happineſs of Theramenes and. Melicri- 
14, 
As I knew this Diſcourſe did but make 
**m uncaſie, I asked Alrcibiades what the 
Verſes were they talked of; and he told us, 
that having diſcourſed together the day 
before of Xenophon's Knowledge and Po» 
liteneſs joyned to the tenderneſs of his 
Heart : He had made a Copy upon that 
Subject, which he had Riilt in his Memos» 


I. 

The Princeſs of Sicyon deſired him to 
rehearſe *em3 and. Ezripides without fur- 
ther preſſing told us *em himſelf, They 
are as follows: 


EET 
Theſe Verſes are out of Euripides. 


The School of Love that*s all beſet with charms 

Duickens Old Age, and yet fierce Yomth dif 
arms. 

Love too does render Learning more polite, 

Loves Divine Flame makes Vertue dazling 
bright. 

Love fills all bumane breaſts with hopes®hoy,) 

Love grief does baniſh which would us cy 

Tet not the leaſt of innocence deſtroy. 4 

Though all Mankind ſhowld fall to cenſure me, 

PI have no Friend who can't a Lover be. 

He muſt be Salvage who lives without Love \ 

Love does the Beauties of the world improve. 

Love the whole Univerſe does new adorn 1 

Without Love's aid,all things would droop and 
mourn. 

The God of Love does nought but mirth in- 
ſpire, 

The God of Love does what we all admire : 

Right reaſon then your priviledge maintain, 

But do not Loves Prerogative diſclaim, 


2 muſt be confeſſed, faid the Princeſs 

that theſe Verſes are worthy of Exripides 

and of their SubjeR. : 

Xenophon made a very modeſt —_ 
a 
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fence, and the Converſation was very plea- 
fant all the reſt of the day. On the mor- 
row'in the Evening Theramenes made a ve- 
ry agreeable Feaſt : during which, all the 
'Tents at the Bath were lighted by marvel- 
tous Waminations which Theramenes had 
cauſed to be prepared before the bad news : 
This ſhew'd the fineſt obje&t imaginable. 
Theſe Numinations were accompanied 
with ſeveral Conlorts of Inſtruments. 
Fhere was a Ball at the Princeſs's houſe, 
where Androcles durſt not appear 3 and all 
the Company at the Bath did partake in 
Theramenes and Melicrita's joy. 

Thhicrates went to Corinth upon {ome 
buſineſs he bad. there, -but obliged us to de- 
part two days after, 

Theano and her'Companions went away 
on the morrow. Melieritz out of mode- 
ty would not ſuffer Theramenes to come a= 
Jong with us : but he departed the ſame 
day, and made haſtc before, to thank Ari- 
ftocrates tor the care he had taken of his 
happineſs. 

I dare {ay,..all the illuftrious perſons at 
the Bath regretted the loſs of our Compa- 
nY.  Alcibiades, Xenophon, and Emripides 
conducted us halt a days Journy, and would 
have came further if we'would have ſuf- 
fered *em. Bat in ſhort, we arrived fafcly 
at 
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Ss { And as Theianmes 
nes was got thither;with extracadirary ex- 
palition, we found all things ready for the 


Wedding 3 fo as that he married Melicrita © 


three days after with an inconceivable' Joy, 
which I am perſwaded will laſt all their 
hves. FU | 


This is, Madan, what you ordered* me 
to acquaint you 'with*: if I had -had more 
Wit and more Art, you would have found 
this Relation more agrecable and enter- 
Qining. a. +44 
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